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SYNOPTICAL TEXTS OF MINOR ROCK 
EDICTS I AND II OF АБОКА 


D. С. SIRCAR 
1. МЕНІ 
A 


AHRAURA : ..[Devànarm"*]piyo sáti[lekani*]... 

BAHAPUR (DELHD : Devanampiye aha (/*) 

ВАТВАТ: Devànarhpiye aha (/*) 

BRAHMAGIRI: Suvamnagirite Aya-putasa Mahàmütanam са 
vacanena Isilasi Mahamat& ürogiyam vataviya ћеуат са уаїаміуй (/*) 
Devünarhpiye anapayati (/*) 

ERRAGUDI: Реудйпашріує hevaha (/*) 

GAVIMATH : Devanampiye аһа (/*) 

GUJARRA: Реуйпатћріуаѕа Piyadasino Азокагајаза 09 

JATINGA-RAMESVARA: ..... tina са va......Isi......viya (/*) 
Devana ..... 

MASKI: Devanarhpiyasa Asokasa (/*) 

NITTÜR: Deva{narh]piyo he[varh] аһа (/*) 

PALKIGUNDU : ...... 

РАМСОФАВІУАМ : Piyadasi-nama raja Kumürasa Sarhvasa 
Manema-dese U(O?)punitha-vihara-yataye (/*) зауапат viyuthe[na 2156 
(/*) Devanampiye anapayati (/*) 

RAJULA-MANDAGIRI: Реуйпатріує hevaha (/*) 

RÜPNATH: Devinarhpiye hevarh aha (/*) 

SAHASRAM: Devadnathpiye hevarh à[ha*] (/*) 

SIDDAPURA: Suvamnagirite Aya-putasa Маћата(алат ca vaca- 
nena Isilasi Mahamata arogiyarh vataviya (/*) Devanarpiye hevarh aha (/*) 

UDEGOLAM: ...... | 


AHRAURA: 5а4МКа[пї*]....... [no*] ca bàdham palakarhte (/*)' 

BAHAPUR (DELHI): sátilekani adhatiyáni vasani yam hake 
upasake (/*) no ca badhim palakate ma(me) (/*) 

BAIRAT : ` sáti......vasàni ya bakañ празаке (/*) no cu badham .. 
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BRAHMAGIRI: adhikani adhatiyani vasani ya hakarh..... sake 
(/*) no tu kho badhath prakarhte husam ekarh savachararh (/*) 

ERRAGUDI : adhikàni [adhatiyani sathvachardni*] ya hakami 
upasake (/*) no tu kho екат sam vachararh pakarhte ћизат (/*) 

GAVIMATH: заїігекапі adhatiyani vasáni уай sumi џразаке 
(/*) no cu kho badharh pakarnte (/*) 

GUJARRÀ: adhatiyàni sarhvacharani upüsake--smi (/*) 

JATINGA-RAMESVARA: .. ya hakarh ... kho badha...... 

MASKI: ... adhatiyani [vasa*]ni arh sumi Budhu(pa*]§ake (/*) 

NITTUR: adhvi(dhi)kani adhatiyani [va]süni уата...... upásake (/*) 
[no cu] kho b[a]dhath pakathte husar ekarh [sa]rhvachararh (/*) 

PALKIGUNDU : ............ 

PANGUDARIYAM : adhatiyani vasāni yate sumi празаке (/*) no 
ca ba{dhath] pakate husam ti va (/*) 

RAJULA-MANDAGIRI: adhikàni ca a[dhatiyàni sarhvacharani 
yam hakarh upása*] Ке no tu kho ekam sarhvachara pakarhte husar (/*) 

RÜPNATH: sátirakekani (sátirekani) adhatiyani va(sáni*) ya 
sumi ргаказа Sake (/*) no cu badhi pakate (/*) 

SAHASRÁM. ...... tiyani savachalani / ата upüsake sumi / no cu 
büdharh palakarnte (/%) 

SIDDAPURA: adhikani adhátiyáni vasáni ya hakarh upasake (/*) 
по tu kho badha pakarhte husar ekarh savachararh (/*) 

UDEGOLAM: ...... yam hake upasake (/*) по tu kho ђадћат pa- 
[karhte] (/*) 


C 


AHRAURA: .. [badham*] ca palakarhte (/*) 

BAHAPUR (DELHI): sātileke savachale ата hamaye [Samgha 
upayata(yata)] badhitn ca palakarhte (/*) 

BAIRAT: ..... ath mamaya Saghe upayate bádha са...... 

BRAHMAGIRI: satireke tu kho samvacharem(re) уаш maya 
Samghe upayite badharh ca me pakarhte (/*) 

ERRAGUDI: sátireke cu kho savachare yam maya Sathghe 
upayite Ђадћат ca me pakarhte (/*) 

GAVIMATH : затуасћаге satireke уат me Sarhghe upeti Ђадћат 
ca me pakarhte (/*) 

СОЈАКВА : sáüdhike samvachare ya ca me Затеће yate ti aharh 
badharh ca parakarhte ti aha (/*) 

ЈАТІЧСА-КАМЕЅҮАВА : .... tireke 
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MASKI: [sati*]reke [am su*]mi атрћат upagate...ca sumi 
upagate (/*) 

NITTOR : sātireke tu kho satnvachare yarn maya samghe upayi 
med ca me pakarn[tle (/*) 

PAÁLKIGUNDU: ...... 

PANGUDARIYAM : ватуасћагата [sádhikarh me sagha ya] yate 
badha [ca] sumi pakamta (/*) 

RAJULA-MANDAGIRI : satireke [tu kho*] 
badhath ca me pakarhte (/*) 

RUPNATH : sātileke cu cha(sa)vachare ya sumi hakarh Sagha 
upete badhi ca pakate (/*) 

SAHASRAM : savachale sadhike / arh..,...te (/*) 

SIDDAPURA : sàátireke tu kho sathvachare yath maya Затрће 
ораупе badham ca me pakarnte (/*) 

UDEGOLAM: .... [ba]dham ca me pakarhte / . 


ie [u*]payate 


D 


AHRAURA : etena arhtale[na Jarhbudipasi amisarh-deva вата 

munisa*] misarh-devà kata (/*) palakamasa i[yarh phale*] (/*) 

BAHAPUR (DELHI): віспа arhtalena Jarhbudipasi ye amisü 
devehi sarhtarh manisa шіза devehi (/*) pa[lakamasa hi*] esa [phale*] (/*) 

ВАЈКАТ : ... Jarhbudipasi amisã па(ус) devehi....... mi....... (/%) 
ара kamasa esa .. le (/*) 

BRAHMAGIRI: типа cu kālena amisü samānā munisā Jambu- 
dipasi misā devehi (/*) pakamasa hi iyam phale (/*) 

ERRAGUDI: iminà cu kalena amisü уе munisā devehi te dani 
misibhutà (/*) pakamasa hi iyarù [phale*] (/*) 

GAVIMATH : se imayarh velayam Jambudipasi ашіза devà samana 
manusehi se dani пива kata (/*) pakamasa esa рћаје (/*) 

GUJARRA : etenă arùtarenā Jambudipasi Devanampiyasa amisath- 
deva samto munisa misarh-deva kata (/*) parakamasa iyam phale (/*) 

JATINGA-RAMESVARA : ....Ні iyath...... 

MASKI: pure Jambu[dipa*]si..... husu te dani misibhutà& (/*) 

NITTÜR:  imi[n]à cu kàlena amisa......munisà Jambudipasi mi[sa] 
[devehi] (/*) pakamasa hi [iya*]m pha[le] (/*] 

PÁLKIGUNDU: ...... manuse ..... 

PANGUDARIYAM : imam са kàla Jarbu[dipasi] devà na 
. [manusehi mi*]sibhütà husu (/*)......... [pha*]la (/*) 
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RÁJULA-MANDAGIRI: iminà cu kalena ami[sa*]  .. [misi*]- 
bhutà (/*) pakama|sa h=iyam*] phale (/*) 

RÜPNATH: ya ішауа Кајауа Jambudipasi amisa devà husu te 
dani тіѕа kata (misikata 7) (/*) pakamasi(sa) hi esa phale (/*) 

SAHASRAM: etena са arhtalena|Jarhbudipasi/arhmisar-dev&/ 
‚ sarta munisa misarh-deva kata/pala...... iyarh phale (/*) 

SIDDAPURÁ: типа cu külena amisi samana mu 
misà devehi (/*) pakamasa hi iyarh phale (/*) 

UDEGOLAM : ішіпа си k[a]lena/amisa 


E 


AHRAURA: [no h=iyam maha*|tvana va sakya püpotave (/*) 
khudakena pi palakamaminenà vipule pi svaga sakya aladhetave ( /*) 

BAHAPUR (DELHI): по са езі mahatven=eva cake раројаме 
khudakena рі pala[kamami*]ne[na"]...... svage saka(ke) aladhetave(/*) 

ВАТВАТ: no hi ese mahatan=eva cakiye . kamaminena vipule 
рі $vage cakye alüdhetave (/*) 

BRAHMAGIRI: по h=iyam sakye mahapten=eva püpotave (/*) 
kàmarh tu kho khudakena pi paka[mami]nena vipule svage sakye агадће- 
tave (/*) | 

ERRAGUDI: (по h=iyam*) mahapten—eva sakiye (/*) khudakena 
рі pakamaminena sakiye vipule svage aradhetave (/*) 

GAVIMATH: no hi iyarh mahaten=eva cakiye papotave (/*) 
khudakena рі pakamaminena vipule pi cakiye svage dradhayitave (/*) 

GUJARRA: поса iyath mahatend ti va cakiye papotave khuda- 
kena pi рагакаташіпепа дћаттат caraminena pànesu sathyatena vipule 
рі svage cakiye aradhayitave (/*) 

JATINGA-RAMESVARA : ....... 

MASKI: iya athe khudakena рі dhama-yutena sake adhigatave (/*) 
па hevarh dakhitaviye udalake va ima adhigacheya ti (/*) 

МІТТОВ: no hi iyarh [mahapten=eva] sake püpotave (/*) kàma- 
[m*] ..... [khuda]ken— api paka(ma*)mi[ne]na vi[pule svage] sake агадћа- 
yitave (/*) 

PÁLKIGUNDU: по hi iyam......va , .. minena vipule рі cakiye 
svage ага ..... (/*) | 

PANGUDARIYAM : [no] са ева mahüpa-karapeno(na) va (/*) 
khuda[ke] рі pakama...... 

RAJULA-MANDAGIRI: no h=fyatn mahapten—eva sakiye (/*) 
khudake[na pi pakamaminena*] sakiye vipU[le svage aradhe*] tave (/*) 
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RÜPNATH: no ca esü mahatatà pàpotave (/*) khudakena pi 
ракататіпепаӣ sakiye pi(vi)pule pa(pi) svage aro(ra)dhe(ta*)ve (/*) 

ЅАНАЅКАМ : по... yam mahatata va cakiye pavatave/khudakena 
рі palakamaminend уірше pi suage [ca*]kiye alà...... vel 

SIDDAPURA: no hi iyasake ша. ...п=еуа püpotave (/*) Катат 
tu kho khudakena pi ра...... na vipule svage sake aradhetave (/*) 

UDEGOLAM : [no] hi iyath mahapten=eva sake ра, ... 


F 


AHRAURA: etaye аїбдує іуага зауапе khudaka ca udàlà ca 
palakamarntu (/*) arntà pi са jànarntü (/*) cila-thitike са palakame hotü (/*) 

BAHAPUR (DELHI): ішауа athaya іуага зауапе (/*) khudaka са 
udala са palakamartü (/*) [amtà*]pi са janamti (/*) cila-thitike palakame 
hoti (/*) 

BAIRAT: ......Ка ca udàlà са palakamatu ti (/*) айма pi са 
janamtu ti (/*) cila-thiti...... 

BRAHMAGIRI: et&y-athàya iyam sávane sávapite (/*)...mahapta 
са ішатп pakameyu ti (/*) ата ca mai(me) јапеуџ (/*) chira-thitike ca 
iyam paka......(/*) 

ERRAGUDI : et&ya са а ћауа iyam savane savite (/*) atha khudaka- 
mahalakà imam pi pakamevü (/*) ата са me javevu (/*) cira-thitika ca 
iyam pakame hota (/*) - = ! 

GAVIMATH : сійуа са athàva iyam savane (/*) khudaka ca udara 
ca pakamaihtu ti (/*) алца рі ca janamtu (/*) cira-thitike ca pakame 
hotu (/*) і 

GUJARRÁ: se etaye athaye iyam зауађе (/*) khudake cà udüre са 
dharumarn caramtü yogam yumjamtu (/*) ата pi cá jünarntu kimti [ca] 
cila-thitike dhamma-ca[rane hotu*] (/*) 

JATINGA-RAMESVARA : ........ 

MASKI: 

МІТТОВ : [see]tàya іуага a[thá]ya [sàvane] savapite yathà [кћи] 
дака ca ma[ha]pà ca imam pakameyvu ата pi са me [jane]y[vu] ti (/*) 
cira-thitike [ca] [уа] pake(ka)me hoti (/*) 


PALKIGUNDU: ..... ca pakamarntu ti (/*) arhta pi са janamtu (/*) 
ӘРКЕТ ke...... 
PANGUDARIYAM : ^ .. ... athüya esa sāvaņe kitü(ti) khudaka [ca] 


udárakü ca paka...... kiti ete pi pakameyu ti (/*) 
RAJULA-MANDAGIRI: etüye ca ајћауа [iyam*] savane savite 
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[athà] khudaka-maha*]laka ..... (/*) farh*]tà ca me jànevu cira-thitika ca 
iyarh pakame bota (/*) 

RÜPNATH: etiya athàya са savane kate (/*) khudaka са udala са 
pakamatu ti (/*) atā pi ca janarhtu iya pakara(me) va kiti cira-thitike ` 
siya (/*) 

SAHASRAM : se etāye athüye iyath sávüne / khudaka са udala cà 
palakamarhtu (/*) amtà рі ca janarhtu cila-thitike ca palakame hotu / 

SIDDAPURA : ѕе......уа iyarh sávane sāvite (/*) yatha khudaka ca 
mahapta ca imam pakameyu ti (/*) atā ca.. ... cira-thitike ca iyarh pakame 
hoti (/*) 

UDEGOLAM : еїауа iyarh [а]...... [cira-thlitike са iya pakame...... 


G 


AHRAURA : iyath ca athe vadhisati vipularh pi са vadhisati 
diyadhiyam avaladhiya vadhisati (/*) 

BAHAPUR (DELHI): e[ta*| ca athe vipulam pi vadhisati (/*) 
diyadhiyam pi vadhisati (/*) 

BAIRAT: ..... Лат pi vadhisati......diyadhiyarh vadhisati.. .. 

BRAHMAGIRI: 1уат ca athe vadhisiti vipulam рі ca vadhisiti 
avaradhiya diyadhiyam vadhisiti (/*) 

ERRAGUDI: мршат pi са vadhasité(ti) avaradhiyà diyadhi- 
уаш (/*) 

САУІМАТН: iyarh ca athe vadhisiti vipule ca  vadhisiti 
diyadhiyam рі ca vadhisiti ti (/*) 

GUJARRA : [уат athe vadhi*] siti са enarh уа dharhmarh caram 
atiyo (/*) 

JATINGA-RÀMESVARA : ...... са ......dhisa ...... pula рі...... 
yadhiyarh . 

MASKI: khudake са udalake ca уаїаміуа —'*hevarh ve kalarhtarh 
bhadake se [athe cila-thi*]tike ca vadhisiti ca diyadhiyarh heva[m" 
ti*] (/*) 

NITTOR: iyam ca vfip]u[le] vadh [isiti] [bàdha*]i ca vadhisiti 
avaradhiya diyadh[i]yam [vadhis] iti (/*) 


PALKIGUNDU: ...... са vadhisiti diyadhiyam pi ca...... 
PANGUDARIYAM : aya hi atha vadhisiti [badha] vadhi----- 
RAJULA-MANDAGIRI: vi[pule vadhisiti*]...... 


RÜPNATH: iya hi athe vadhi vadhisiti vipula са  vadhisiti 
apaladhiyena diyadhiya vadhisata(siti) (/*) 
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SAHASRAM : iyath ca athe vadhisati / мршат pi са vadhisiti 
diyadhiyam avaladhiyenà diyadhiyam vadhisati / 


SIDDAPURA: ...... vadhisiti vipularh pi са vadhisiti a..... 
yadhiyam vadhisiti (/*) 
UDEGOLAM: ........ 
H 


AHRAURA: esa sávane vivuthena duve sapamna-latisati am 
marche Budhasa salile alodhe ti / 

BAHAPUR (Delhi) : 

BAIRAT: ....... 

BRAHMAGIRI: iyarh ca sávage savapite vyuthena 256 (/*) 

ERRAGUDI: iyarh ca savane sávüpite vyuthena 256 (/*) 


GAVIMATH : 

СОІАВВА : іуага са sávane vivuthena 256 (/%) 
JATINGA-RAMESVARA: ...... sávane..... thena 256 (/*) 
MASKI : 


NITITUR: іуаћ ca savapite[ne] (savane) [sà]vápite v[y]uthena 
[256] (/*) [sava-pa]thaviyam са viva[s]ite ti (/*) yatha гара Asoko аһа 
tatha(tha) ti (/*) 

PALKIGUNDU: 

PANGUDARIYAM : 

RAJULA-MANDAGIRI : [iyam*] са sàvane savapite vyuthena 
256 (/*) 

RÜPNATH: iya ca athe pavatisu lekhapeta valata (/*) ha(hi)da 
ca athi sa(si)ld-thabhe sili-tharhbhasi la(li)khapetavaya ta(ti) (/*) etina ca 
vayajanena yavataka tupa(pha)ka ahale savara(ta) vivasetava(vi)ya ti (/*) 
vyuthena s&vane kate (/*) 256 sata vivasa ta(ti) (/*) 

ЗАНАЗВАМ : iyath ca savane vivuthena (/*) duve sapamnéa-lati- 
gata vivuthà ti 256 (/*) ima са ајћат pavatesu likhapayatha (/*) ya[ta*] 
và athi heta silà-tharnbha tata pi likhapayatba ti (/*) 


SIDDAPURA: іуа са savane..... 256 (/*) 
UDEGOLAM: ...... [sávane] savapite [vyu]..... 
2. MRE П 
A 


BRAHMAGIRI; se hevam Devanampiya aha (/*) 
ERRAGUDI: ћеуат Devanamdevanam(Devanam)piye aha (/*) 
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yatha Devànampiye aha tatha kataviye (/*) Rajüke anapetaviye (/*) se 
dani janapadarh ànapayisati Ка кали ca (/*) 

JATINGA-RAMESVARA : 

NITTÜR : гаја Asoko hevarn aha (/*) tuphe ünapayütha Rajuke 
(/*) se ànapayisati јапарадат ca janarh Rathiküni ca (/*) 

RÁJULA-MANDAGIRI : [hevarn] Реуаптрјус аһа (/*) 
yatha Devànarnpi...ye (/*) Rajüke anapetaviya (/%) ве dani janapadani 
anapayisati Rathikani ca (/*) 

SIDDAPURA : 

UDEGOLAM : гаја Asoko Devanampiyo hevath ара(һа) (/*) 


tuphe anapayatha Rajükam (/*) se ànapayisati јапарадат са јапат 
Rathikani са (/*) 


B 


BRAHMAGIRI: maátà-pitisu sususitaviye (/*) hemeva garusu (/*) 
pranesu drahyitaviyam (/*) sacarn vataviyam (/*) se ime dhamma-guna 
pavatitaviya (/*) 

ERRAGUDI: matà-pitüsu sususitaviye (/*) hemeva  garusu 
sususitaviye (/*) prànesu dayitaviye (/*) sace vataviye (/*) ima 
dharnma-gunà pavatitaviya (/*) 

JATINGA-RAMESVARA : [heme]va [màtá]-pitusu [susu*]sitaviye 
(/*) hemeva...... na (/*) [pr*]à[n*]esu [dra*]hyitavyam (/%) sacam 
vataviyam (/*) se ime......hevai pavatitaviyà (/*) з 

NITTUR : mata-pitusu sususitaviye ti (/*) hemeva garusu (/*) 
pànesu ca dayitaviye ti (/*) ime dhamma-gunà pavatitaviyà ti (/*) 

RÁJULA-MANDAGIRI: miütà..... (/*) gurusu......(/*) prünesu 
dayitaviye (/%) saca vataviya (Ју. ах taviya (/*) - 

SIDDAPURA: ma[ta*]..... [susu*]sitaviye (/*)......[dra*]hyitavyarn 
ууат (/*) sacar vata[vi*]yarh (/*) ime dharnma-gu[na*] .... 

UDEGOLAM 1 mata-pitusu sususitaviye ti (/*) hevam=eva garusu 
(/*) panesu ca dayitha(ta)viye ti (/*) ime dhamma-guna pavatitaviya ti (/*) 


C 
BRAHMAGIRI: hemeva amtevasina асагіує apacayitaviye (/*) 
natikesu ca kath ya[tha*|raharn pavatitaviye (/*) 
ERRAGUDI: hevar tumphe anapayatha Devanampiya-vacanena 
(/") hevath  ànapayatha  hathiy-àrohüni — kàranaküni упру-йсагіуалі 
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Bamnbhanani ca tumphe (/*) hemeva nivesayatha arntevásini yarisa porand 


pakiti (/*) 

JATINGA-RAMESVARA : [svaam] па te satavasa . ...taviya 
(/*) hemeva асагіуе armtevasinà..... [po*jrana pakiti (/*). ...sitaviyà 
(/*).. ...viye (/*) [&*]cariye ań.. ... acariyasa fiàtika te[su pi*] yatharaham 


[pava]titaviye (/*) 

NITTOR: [tu*]phe Rajuka ànapayátha (/*) se dün[i*] Devanam- 
piyasa vacane[na*] ànapayisati t[i*] (/*) se hemeva dnapaydtha (/*) 
he[meva*] са Bamhanàni ca hath-arohani са Кагапакаш са yug-a- 


[cariyani] ca (/*)... [yadisi*] рогапа pakiti...... (/*) 

RAJULA-MANDAGIRI: hevam tuphe àna[pa*]yütha Devànarn- 
piya-vacanena  (/7).....Ба Һа......КатапаКӛпі yügy-ücariyüni Barhbha- 
naki(ni) ca tuphe (/*)......amte......pakiti (/*) 


SIDDAPURA: hemeva arh[tevàsinà*] асагіуе apacáyitaviye (/*)su... 

UDEGOLAM : hevam tuphe Rajukar dnapayatha (/*) se ta(da)ni 
Devànampiyasa vacanena ànapayisati ti(/*) tata hemeva anapayatha са 
ti (/*) Bamhanàni ca hath-àrohàni ca Кагапакапі са yug-àca[riyàni ca](/*) 
tuphe nivesayatha са arhtevasisi(ni) yadisi рогапа [pakiti](/*) 


D 


BRAHMAGIRI: ева рогапа pakiti dighàvuse ca esa (/*) ћеуата 
esa kativiye (/*) Capadena likhite 

[Kharosthi]—lipikarena (/*) 

ERRAGUDI: iyam sususitaviye (/*) арасауапа ya và асагіуаѕа 
за hemeva (/*) yatha và puna асапуаза пабікапі yatharaham nàtikásu 
pravatitaviye (/*) hesà рі [arn]tev8sisu yatharaharn pavatitaviye yàrisa 
рогапа pakiti (/*) yatharahm yathà iyam sa(s&)tiro(re)ke siya hevarn 
tumphe ànapayátha nivesayátha ca amtevasini (/*) hevarh Devanampiye 
&napayati (/*) 

JATINGA-RAMESVARA : esi рогапа pakiti dighà..... ca (/*) 
hemeva 54...... са ya.. [pa*]vatitaviye (/*) ћеуат [dhammle Devanampi- 
[ya/[sa*] .... [va]rn kataviye (/*) [Capa*]dena [likhita}mn 

[Kharosthi] [li*]pikarena (/*) 

МІТТОВ: ...... [&na*]payisati (/*) ...... sususitaviye ti (/*) iyath 
apacüyitaviye ti (/*) acdliye apacüitaviye ca sususitaviye ca (/*) ye pi 
acali...... ti (/*) [i*]yam [ya*]thàraham: [pa*]vatitaviye ti yadisi porünà 
paki[t]i (/*) yatha hi satireke huveya tathà pavatitaviye ti (/*) 

RAJULA-MANDAGIRI: .....viye(/*) арасауа......ве acariya[sa*](/*) 
Va pana nütikani yatharaha natikasu pavatitaviye (/*)..... ate... viya 
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yàrisá рогапа pakati (/*) yatharaharh yathà iyar....siya-. tha anapaya- 
tha са amtevasi[ni*] (/*)......[a*]napalyati*] (/*) 

SIDDAPURA: ева porana [pa*]kiti dighavuse са (/*) hemeva....-- 
[n*]intevasine са &cariy[e] .-..[ya*]tharaham pavatitav[iye*]-...sa tathā 
kataviye (/*) Сара»... 

[Kharosthi]— ...- [0а] (/*) 

UDEGOLAM : ве ánapayisati ca (/*) sususitaviye ti/iyam ca 
apacüyitaviye ti / se асапуава apacayiva(ta)viye ca sususitaviye (ca/*) ye pi 
ca асагіуава natika / tasu pi yathülahar pavatitaviye ti (/^) hemeva са 
pativüsisu pi yathdlaham pavatitaviye / yadisi рогапа pakiti (/*) yatha 
iyatn hi ва(вајцтеке huveya tathà pavativa(ta)viye ti (/ 9) hevar tuphe 
ünapayütha nivesayatha ca amtevasini ti (/*) 


MEDIEVAL TRENDS ІМ 
INDIAN ARCHITECTURE (с. А. D. 750-1300)— 
PROBLEMS IN ELUCIDATION 
G. SUBBIAH 


I 


\ 


In the historical writings оп India, опе of the frequently used, at 
the same time, very puzzling terms is the ‘medieval’. Writings on the 
history of Indian art are no exception toit. Writers on Indian art 
employ the term ‘medieval’ generally to refer to a particular phase of 
Indian art history іше. roughly from about A.D. 700-1300. The lower 
limit of this so-called ‘medieval phase of Indian art is often brought 
down to the end of the eighteenth century A.D., particularly in the case 
of South Indian art. Along with the term ‘medieval’, terms such as 
‘ancient’, ‘classical’ etc. are also found, especially in the writings on 
Indian sculpture and painting. The terms ‘ancient’ and ‘classical’ are 
used mostly by writers on Indian sculpture and painting to refer to the 
art of the preceding phases of what-is called the ‘medieval’, Perhaps 
influcnced by this pattern of classification, writers on Indian architecture 
too, almost conventionally, describe the period from about A.D. 700-1300 
as ‘medieval’ though, significantly, the architecture of the preceeding 
centuries is never called the ‘classical’. So common and popular the usage 
of the term ‘medieval’ has been, that we are now attempting to find out 
what were the ‘medieval trends in Indian architecture, without knowing 
what, in the place, were the ‘classical’ trends or if there was a classical 
phase at all. In fact ‘classical architecture’ is an unknown expression in 
the writings on Indian architecture. One of the primary meanings of the 
word ‘classical’ is that which is ‘accepted as standard and authoritative 
(of a given field of knowledge), as distinguished from novel and 
experimental’. If that be so, does it mean that India never produced 
anything in architecture which could be termed and 'accepted as standard 
and authoritative' ? 


If Indian architecture had no ‘classical phase’ to precede its 
‘medieval phase’, it had no-phase of renaissance either to succeed it. In 
north Indian architecture, the medieval phase is nae by ‘Indo- 
Islamic architecture’ and then by what is called the ‘late medieval’ phase. 
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In the far south, the ‘medieval phase’ is taken to continue, almost 
uninterrupted from c. A.D. 700 to about А.Р. 1800. 


П 


Мо scope for апу serious discussion would have been there, if the 
term ‘medieval’ had been used, in the context of Indian architecture, in its 
primary meaning of being in the ‘middle’, even though the architecture 
of the period to which it is applied cannot be considered as an interlude 
or interruption. Its usage becomes, as Benjamin Rowland puts it, ‘an 
extremly unfortunate one’! in Indian architectural context, because it has 
а connotative and an extended meaning too. In the context of European 
history its usage implies a degenerating phase between two supreme 
cultural expressions viz., the classical and the renaissance. 


Unfortunately, іп Indian context too, the term is used often to 
convey much the same sense. Ап all but total erosion of most of the 
‘classical’ values and features and replacement of them by а new set are 
said to have been brought about after the age of the Guptas and this ‘new 
set of values and features went to the building up of what we call the 
‘medieval’ period.? We will have occasion, at a subsequent context, to 
examine as to what was the new set of values and features and how far 
it affected the style and character of Indian architecture. What is to be 
borne in mind here is that the architecture of India during the so-called 
*medieval' phase (i.e. A.D. 700-1300) can hardly be regarded as degene- 
rating or even deviating one from that of the preceding centuries. 
Scholars have tried to show how the post-Gupta period—to be more 
precise, the beginning of the eighth century A.D.—marks the period of 
transition from the ‘classical’ to the medieval’ in other words, from one 
phase to the other in the field of sculpture and painting*. Similar 


1. Benjamin Rowland, Тһе Art and Architecture of India, 1970, p. 273. 

2. Niharranjan Ray, Indian History Congress Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth 
Session, 1967, p. 17. 

3. Stella Kramarisch, Indian Sculpture, 1933, p. 217, note 141; Niharranjan 
Ray in The Struggle for Empire, ed. В. C. Majumdar pp. 641-642, 676-677; 
S. K. Saraswati, 4 Survey of Indian Sculpture, 1975, pp. 181-182. The 
beginning of this ‘medieval’ concept is, sometimes traced to the pressure of 
the northern nomads who entered north-west part of India from the direction 
of Central Asia, But the process by which it became an all-India concept, 
applicable even to those areas which never felt any pressure from the nomadic 
invasions, is not clear. 
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exercise has not so far been done in the case of Indian Architecture.* 
Possibly it could not be. 


Manifestation of regional schools is often pointed out as a distinct 
trend in Indian art during the post-Gupta period. It is argued that the 
art of India upto the end of the seventh century A.D. admitted of a 
‘Common Denominator’ despite local variations and from the seventh 
and eighth centuries onwards the common denominator begins to fade 
away giving rise to various regional schools. But the monuments of 
India, specially from *A.D. 700-1300, if studied carefully, betray the fact 
they had always admitted of a common denominator. Regional and 
local variations were always there in Indian art, perhaps in a more 
articulated form after the eighth century A.D. ; but the common denomi- 
nator was never lost sight of. 1816 nota fact, for instance, that the 
innumerable temples scattered all over north India, conceptually and 
stylistically, belong to one and the same group, despite their 
regional variations ? There exists, of course, a dichotomic division 
—viz., north-south-with regard to Indian temple style. But that needs 
no special emphasis because, as an eminent historian says, in another 
context, ‘it is impossible to generalize about the entire sub-continent as 
а single unit in any period. $ | 


From the architectural point of view, the period from about A.D. 
700-1300 is important in two respects. On the one hand, the middle of 
eighth century and the beginning of ninth century A.D., marked the 
point of culmination of a particular mode of architecture viz., the rock- 
cut architecture. Passing through a long course of evolution for well over 
a thousand years, the cut-in mode of architecture reached its terminating 
point in the famous cut-out, monolithic temple, the Kailasa, at Ellora. 
On the other band the same period (c. A.D. 700-1300) witnessed the 
growth, development and ultimate expression of a fresh movement viz., 
the structural architecture which is particularly associated with temples, 
built of permanent materials. This structural movement, it should be 
noted, had its experimental beginnings not in the eighth century but in 
the fourth-fifth centuries A.D. 


! 





4. In fact the period from A.D. 320 (о 790 із taken by one scholar and rightly 

so, аз marking ‘a parting of the ways in the history of Indian architecture’. 

8. K. Saraswati, in The Classical Age, ed. R. С. Majumdar p. 471. 

Niharranjan Ray, Indian History Congress Proceedings, 1967, p. 19, 

6. Romila Thapar, ‘Social Mobility in Ancient India’ in Indian Society: 
Historical Probings, ed. R. S. Sharma p. 96. 


У 
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Would it be, then, appropriate to designate that interval of time 
which witnessed in its early part the point ої culmination ої one creative 
movement in architecture and the vigorous growth and development of 
another creative movement which found its classical expression in its 
later part as the ‘medieval’ phase? Тһе switch over from the rock-cut 
mode to structuralis, after all, a proof positive of the knowledge and 
perfection attainted by the Indian builders in the masonry system of 
production and its immense possibilities. 


ПІ 


The term ‘medieval’ may thus be unfitting to describe any period ог 
any part of Indian architecture, at least, upto the end of the first 
millennium A.D. But it has found, as already noted, a ready acceptance 
in the scheme of Indian historical writing. Writers on political, social 
and economic history of India have found much use in the term though 
there is more than one hypothesis as to the beginning of the ‘medieval’ 
phase in Indian history. The decline of the Gupta empire, or the death 
of Harsavardhana, or the break-up of the Pratihara empire or the invasion 
of Mahmud of Ghazniare all taken up by one or the other scholars as 
the starting point of the ‘medieval’ period.” Likewise more than one 
date has been suggested as to the lower limit of the ‘medieval’ period. 
The general consensus, however, seems to be that the medieval period 
of Indian history spanned over a millennium years i.e., from about 
A.D. 700-1800, falling into at least three sub-periods viz. early medieval 
(c.A.D. 700-1200) the medieval proper (c.A.D. 1200-1500) and the late 
medieval (c. A.D. 1500-1800)? 


Professor М. К. Ray in his illuminating address of. the General 
President, Indian History Congress, 1967, gives an impressive list of 
major values and features which set the trend of medieval period. Тһе 
important among them are as follows : 'supremacy of the scriptures and 
religious texts........ absolute obedience to priests and preachers ; regiona- 
lism in territorial vision and in the pattern of political action ; regionalism 


7. For detailed discussions, see L. Gopal, The Economic Life of Northern India 
с A.D. 700.1200, 1965, рр. 227-229; R. S. Sharma, ‘Problem of Transition 
from Ancient to Medieval in Indian History', Indian Historical Review, 
Vol. I, No. 1, p. 1. 

8. І. Gopal, op. cit, р. 229; Niharranjan Ray, Indian History Congress 
Proceedings...... , 1967, p. 17, 
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in art, language, literature and script ; proliferation of religious cults and 
sects.........of sectarian rivalries and jealousies ; proliferation of adminis- 
trative machinery...... feudalisation of land ownership; relative dependence 
on land and agriculture in preference to trade, commerce and industry ; 
preponderance of natural economy over.money economy...'? and so on. 
Allthese values and features could not have been equally valid for the 
whole of the thousand years to every part of this vast sub-continent. But 
these traits and features, according to the learned author, *begin to make 
themselves manifest..... from about the seventh and eighth century of the 
Christian era and slowly and surely go on unfolding themselves till tbe 
end of the period and not a few of them continue right through into the 
period which we call ‘modern.’*° 


Forour purpose we shall confine ourselves to what is called the 
early medieval period i.e., from about A.D. 700-1200. : 


There is a growing tendency, in recent times, to describe the pattern 
of Indian Society that emerged during the second half of the first 
millennium A.D. as ‘feudal’! The origin of Indian feudalism is traced 
to what the orthodox historians call the ‘Classical age’ or the age of the 
Guptas. The growth of Indian model of feudalism . is linked to the 
decline of trade and petty commodity production, the decline of money- 
economy, the decay of urban centres and the rise of local units of pro- 
duction, self-sufficient village economy and of landed intermediaries 
between the king and the peasant, all of which are taken to be the salient 
‘features of Indian society after the age of the Guptas. 


Our concern, however, is not to decide whether the new set of 
features which are said to have emerged іп the mid-part of the first 
millennium A.D. should be called the ‘medieval’ or the ‘feudal’ but to find 
out how far these features set the trend in thé contemporary architecture. 


IV 


Before we proceed further, it may be useful to give a brief account 
of the general course of Indian architecture during the period from about 
A.D. 700-1300. In the first place, the extant monuments, either excavated 


9, Niharranjan Ray, Indian History Congress Proceedings...,p 28. 

10. Ibid., 

11, Several studies on early Indian ‘Feudalism’ have been undertaken in recent 
years. - For a detailed bibliography see D. N. Jha, Early Indian Feudalism ; 
А Historiographical Critique" "Presidential Address’, Indian- History Congress, 
XL Session 1979, Section I, pp. 19-32. 
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or erected during this period, are, asin the preceding centuries, mostly 
religious. Secondly the period witnessed a rapid decline of Buddhist 
shrines and а steady growth of Brahmanical shrines, mainly structural, 
and, to some extent, of Jain monuments. This shifting of religions, 
however did not affect the style of architecture in any way. In fact, 
stylistically speaking, there was nothing as Buddhist or Brahmanical style 
in Indian architecture. Thirdly, the rock-cut mode of architecture, as 
already noted, disappeared altogether by about the middle of the ninth 
century A.D. and the structural building made of permanent materials 
became the order of the day. Finally a steady growth and development 
із ѕееп іп the process of temple building and the temple form which 
began in the fourth century A.D. as a simple square structure with 
the flat roof slowly but steadily undergoes a number of evolutionary 
stages, both horizontally and vertically and finally develops into a mighty 
architectural complex of splendour and beauty by about the eleventh- 
twelfth centuries A.D. 


It would, indeed, be quite rewarding if one could establish a causal 
relationship between the course of architecture during the period from 
700 A.D.-1300 A.D. on one hand and the set of values and features which 
went to form the pattern of the contemporary society on the other. 


An attempt has recently been made to describe the art of India from 
с. A.D. 500-1300 as ‘feudal’ by high-lighting the influences of socio- 
cultural aspects of ‘feudalism’ on the function, nature and character of 
art. The chief concern of the author seems to be to identify the 
forces behind the trends not of architecture but that of a super-organic 
element in architecture viz, the sculptural decorations especially the 
erotic ones. Some observations, however, have been made with regard 
to architecture also. It is argued, for instance, that the art of the period 
before A.D. 650 was chiefly patronised by commercial class, artisan and 
craft guilds while the art of the period from A.D. 650-1300 was supported 
mainly by kings, military ‘chiefs wha alone could own and donate land. 
"To satisfy their inflated ego and the appetite for fame and glory the 
aristocratic and royal families of period competed with each other in 
building large and magnificient temples’.43 Further it is concluded that, 
*Art succeeded in this function of glorification and therefore failed in 


12. Devangana Desai, ‘Art under Feudalism in India с. A.D. 500-1300’, in The 
Indian Historical Review, Vo]. I, Мо. 1, рр. 10-18, 
13. Ibid, p. 16. 
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conveying higher qualities, feelings and values’.14# While royal patronage 
was always a key factor behind art activities and more particularly during 
the period of our study, it would be incorrect to suppose that Indian 
architecture was a product representing the interests of one particular 
class. The patronage extended by local and village assemblies, merchant 
guilds and private individuals to the growth, development and main- 
tainance of temple buildings was not insignificant. 


Arguments, however, can be advanced in favour of a positive rela- 
tionship between the newly emerging social patterns on the one hand 
and some significant trends in architecture on the other. For instance, 
the complete switch-over from the rock-cut mode to the structural method 
in about the eighth and ninth centuries A.D., besides technical aspects 
has perhaps a social dimension too. The rock-cut monuments by their 
very nature had to be located on mountains and hillocks often far away 
from the habitational areas. They were also chiefly meant for the ascetics. 
But by about the eighth and ninth centuries A.D., owing to the emer- 
gence of new religious movements and changes in the social patterns, 
the religious institutions came to play a dominant role in the life of 
the people. Remarkable increase in the temple based or agrarian 
settlements during the latter half of the first millennium A.D. prove the 
fact that the plains and fertile regions and not the mountains were the 
centres of large scale architectural activities. The function of the temple 
was also slowly encompassing various fields of human activity. Though 
primarily meant for the service of religion, the temple was steadily 
emerging into a socially important and an economically resourceful 
institution. Additional halls and subsidiary structures were becoming 
soon a necessity making the temple, in the process, a complex of 
structure. 


The fact, however, remains that to whatever depth they may be 
carried, the studies in the socio-religious and economic patterns of the 
contemporary society, may, at best, explain the background of architec- 
ture ; they do not explain anything specific with regard to the structural 
beauty and intelligibility of the mounuments. For instance, any amount 
of study of the socio-economic and religious aspects would not help us 
in solving problems such as—What were the methods adopted by the 
Indian architects to strike a balance between vertical and horizontal 
volumes of the buildings? What was the structural weakness that 
caused the Sun temple at Konarak collapse? What was the archıtectural 


14. Ibid. 
| 3 
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effect of the Urusrügas оп the Sikharas of Khajuraho temples? Why 
the Brhadi§vara temple at Gangaikondacholapuram though so close to 
its predecessor at Thanjavur in point of time and space, is so different in 
point of architectural effect and so оп. That would be possible only by 
an intensive study of the plans, forms, elevation and other constructional 
principles of architecture and the outcome of such а study should alone 
form the basis for any classification in architecture. 


V 


The foregoing discussion, it is hoped, at least makes one point clear. 
That is, from the point of view of growth and evolution, the term 
*medieval' is not a happy one to describe the architecture of India during 
the period from about A.D. 750-1300. In fact, if by the term ‘medieval’ 
something of a degeneration, ora diversion ora break in continuity is 
meant, there was, then, no 'medieval phase' at all in Indian architecture 
atleast upto A.D. 1300. Thereafter certain historical forces terminated 
the architectural movement abruptly in major part of north India when 
it had just reached its classical expression, finality and zenith. Elsewhere 
in India, where historical forces were operating differently, it may be 
possible to postulate а ‘medieval phase’ in architecture in the sense of 
degeneration after about A.D. 1300. 


~ SPOTLIGHT ОМ BUDDHISM FROM SOME 
LATE MEDIEVAL EPIGRAPHS 
RAMA CHATTERJEE 


Hindu rule over Bengal after the palmy days of the Palas brought 
some changes in the destiny of Buddhism, which was in a tottering state 
under the imperial power of the Varmanas and the Senas, who paid little 
heed to this heterodox Church. Discovery of a small number of Buddhist 
images in comparison with those of earlier days professes sufficiently its 
declining condition. At last, a hard blow from the Muslim hordes 
finished the task of destructing this long-standing culture from the soil 
of Bengal and it took new shelter beyond the Himalayan regions. 


After the downfall of the Sena empire, the site of Bodh-Gaya as 
the last centre of Buddhism in India, remained under the care of some 
Pithipatis, who, from the middle of 11th century began to take control 
of Magadha. (Pithipati, lord of Pithi which means the Vajrásana at 
Bodh-Gayà) We hear of Pithipati ВЫшауабаз, who was a feudatory 
of Ramapala and helped him during the Kaivarta revolution. An 
inscription from Janibigha dated in the 83rd expired year of Laksmana’s 
Sathvat records the history of some Pifhipatis ruling over Bodh-Gaya.! 
Some other epigraphs of certain famous king, АбоКасаЦа, dated in 
the 51st and 74th expired year of Laksmanasena era, supply further data 
as regards the condition of this Buddhist site of remotest antiquity.? 
ASokacalla was the king of Khasa country ofthe Sapadalakgagiri, now 
located іп the Kumaon and Garhwal. Out of these three inscriptions, 
that one, dated in the 51st year of Laksmanasena era, records the construc- 
tion of a мћага, styled Mahipukala Práhitya (7), by the above king at the 
request of some officials who installed an image of Buddha. Тһе record 
further says that the Ceylonese monks were. provided with facilities 
to offer oblations of lamp before three caityas. After worship, materials 
were given to the collector Haricandra and to the cook МаАшака. 
The second inscription dated in the 74th year of Laksmanasena 


1. Н. Pandey, ‘Patna Museum Ins. of Jayasena’, JBORS, Vol. IV, pp. 273 ff; 
commented upon by Jayaswal, Ibid., p. 266; re-edited by N, G. Majumdar, L.A., 
Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p. 43. 
j 2. Bodh-Gaya inscription of Agokacalla, year 51 and 74 ої Lakshmanasena Era, 
Е.І. Vol. ХП, p. 27. 
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ега mentions some unspecified offerings, made by Заћапараја, who 
was the treasurer of DaSaratha, the younger brother of Aéokacalla. 
The names of Sahanapala's father and grand-father respectively 
were Mahamahattaka Mrsi Brahma and Mahattaka Саја Brahma. 
Another undated grant of АбокасаЦа is too anomalous to supply 
the purpose of the record.? But importance of this record lies in 
the fact, that it mentions Aéokacalla’s preceptor, Dharmaraksita, and 
gives information regarding the existence of 1000 Ceylonese sthaviras 
in Bodh-Gaya during the period. Mention of Варака Sri Brahma 
Catta and Заћајараја in the above record bears some similarity with 
the names, viz, Càta Brahma and Sahanapala, given in the inscription 
of the year 74, referred (о above. Тһе above records give evidence of 
the flourishing condition of Buddhism in Bodh-Gayà even after the 
Sena rule was over. 


The aforesaid Janibigha inscription belongs to one Jayasena and 
is provided with a painting of Buddha under the Bodhi-tree. The 
record is furnished with the evidence of land-gift made in a village 
Kotthala in the Saptaghatta district for the maintenance of the Diamond 
throne and of an attached monastery. The land was donated to a 
Ceylonese monk, Mangalasvamin by the king Jayasena who was the 
Pithipati or lord ої Pith and was the son of one Buddhasena. Some 
scholars are willing to connect the line of Jayasena with the later Sena 
family, headed by one Lavasena II. In Taranatha’s history they are said 
to have ruled under the imperial power of the Turks. But the inscrip- 
tion bears no evidence of the said fact to be true. In Taranatha, the 
dynasty of the later Sena kings includes one Buddhasena, but his son 
was Haritasena instead of our Jayasena.* So, Buddhasena in this 
epigraph was a different personality. The title Pithipati of Јауазепа 
stands signifying а Мола: Маћагаја who had his sway over Bodh-Gayà 
and neighbouring regions. Thus, the word does not carry the sense of 
any kingdom like Magadha but the JPithipatis themselves were like 
governors under the sovereign power of Magadhadhipatis. Their epithet 
"Додгуа! is a further evidence to attest the above sense of the word 
Pithipati. А fragmentary record from Bodh-Gaya® bearing the name 


3. А Fragmentary Record of Agokachalla, Sahitya Parishat Ратка, 4th Sarhkhyé, 
1317 B.S., p. 213. 

4. LA., Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p. 45. 

5. А Fragmentary Record from Bodh-Gayi, boäring the name Jayasena, Ibid., 
Vol. IX, pp. 143-44. 
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of опе Jayasena having an epithet Pithipatydcérya in connection with 
a Kumarasena suggests that the above Jayasena seems to have been the 
same person of our inscription. In the record of a Buddhasena,? he 
beingfound entitled both Асйгуа and Pifhipati is probably the same 
person bearing the same name in the inscription of Jayasena. Не is 
said to have made donation to A$okacalla's guru Dharmaraksita in 
his record. So Buddhasena was contemporaneous with the Khasa king 
ASokacalla and his preceptor Dharmaraksita. Неге we may make 
mention of another record hailing from Bodh-Gaya dated іп Nirvüpa 
era 1813 «1335 A.D." Itthrows some interesting light on the family 
of Buddhasena. In this record we find the names of A$okacalla and 
his guru Dharmaraksita who, coming at Bodh-Gayà to pay а visit, was 
employed to supervise the building of a Gandhakü(i under construction 
by а prince called Purusottama. This inscription further speaks of a 
king of Chinda family ruling over Bodh-Gayé. Не might have been 
Buddhasena from the standpoint of his contemporaneity with 
Dharmaraksita. In the light of the above statement, Buddhasena and 
Jayasena may be considered to be members of the Chinda family and 
not of the Sena family of Bengal, because the Senas had hardly any sway 
over Bihar in the late medieval period. 


In this connection we should take note of the history of the 
Buddhist Madhusena who seems to have belonged to the Chinda family 
of Jayasena. In the Colophon of a Ms. of Paficharaksdla (No. 4078) 
described in the Catalogue of the Buddhist Manuscripts (Vol. 1 by Н.Р. 
Sastri), Madhusena has been called a king of Gauda at whose reign 
period the Ms. was copied down in Уайва in the Saka year 1211=-1289 
A.D. On the basis of his title Gaudesvara, Mm. Sastri considers him to be 
a ruler of east Bengal. So some scholars try to connect him with the 
Sena family of Bengal. But he became a Buddhist. 


About Madhusena’s relation with the Chinda family Dr. 7. С. 
Ghose® opines that after the downfall of the Зепаз іп east Bengal, а 
new principality under Gaudesvara borne by Madhusena is far from 
evincing any authentic view, because of its popularity even among the 
local cheiftains who used to bear the above title in that time when 


6. Record of Buddhasena, ibid., Vol. XLVIII, p. 45. 

7. Bhagavanlal Indraji, An Inscription at Bodh-Gaya, dated in Nirvana Ега 1813= 
1335 A.D. ibid, Vol. Х, р. 342. 

8. Jogendra Nath Ghosh, ‘The Chindas of Magadha and Gaudesvara Madhusena', 
JASB, N. S. Vol. XXIX, 1933, p. 23. 
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there was no imperial power іп Bengal. So, this seems not to bea good 
reason to avert Madhusena’s relation withthe Sena’s of Bengal. In 
Tabakati-Nasiri (P 558) assertion is made on the continuity of Sena rule 
over Vanga (east Bengal) for a considerable time. Moreover, the Deva 
dynasty that declared independence, taking advantage of the declining 
Sena power was not able to restore the whole of the east Bengal. Thus, 
we cannot entirely put aside the substantive evidence of the epithet 
Gaudesvara, borne by Madhusena. Had he been a member of the Chinda 
family, he would have ruled over Bodh-Gaya like his predecessors and 
not in any part of Bengal proper. 


Trace of Buddhism in East Bengal in the 13th century is also 
known from the Mainamati Copper Plate of Ranavaükamalla? Нагікаїа- 
deva hailing from Pattikeraka. Ап official of Harikaladeva entitled 
Afvanivandhika Sri Dhadieba donated land in the village Bejakhanda 
for the maintenance of a monastery dedicated to the goddess 
Durgottara. 

To resume our discussion on the condition of Buddhism during the 
Varman and the Sena rule, we should take into eonsideration the mutual 
relationship between the heterodox and orthodox people of the country. 
There із а common belief that the revival of Hinduism under the pro- 
tection of orthodox imperial power gave а hard blow to the growth of 
Buddhism. But what we can say against the view is that the Buddhists 
of the country were afforded all kinds of protection by them. They are 
charged with sectarian views that, we think, were present more or less 
in all imperial dynasties. In spite of outstanding religious tolerance 
shown by the Palas of Bengal, trace of contradictory action done by 
‘them in favour of their religion cannot be entirely brushed aside. For 
instance, commemoration of the Somapuri Vihara during the palmy days 
of the Palas exposes a sense of sectarianism because Paharpur was a 
site of both Brahmanical and Jaina culture where no trace of Buddhism 
before the Pala rule has yet come to light. Establishment of such a 
magnificent vihara might have swallowed many places of sanctity 
belonging to other communities. The main temple of Paharpur was 
constructed on the main site of a Jaina Ућага present there during the 
Gupta period. Such encroachment upon the place by the Buddhist 
community had surely been proposed by the Pala king, with an inward 
intention for bringing the region under the control of Buddhist church. 


9. Dinesh Chandta Bhattacharya, "The Mainamati copper-plate of Ranavankamalla 
Harikaladeva (Saka 1141)’, І H.Q., Vol. IX, 1933, Calcutta, pp. 282 ff. 
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Regarding malicious spirit of the Buddhist clergy shown towards 
the Hindu Community, we are astounded to come across many Hindu 
deities held in the humble position of a Vahana or laid down at the feet of 
some Buddhist gods and goddesses. In the eleventh verse of the 
Nalanda Pra$asti of Vipula$rimitra,!? we find the same communal spirit 
in the laudation of the monk whose fame excelled over the supreme place 
of Нагі--"Нагицй Harek padmivdjani tatra tatra/Kirttiryaya Vasumati 
kritabhushana bhuh"). Similar idea in the Mainamati copper-plate of 
Ranavaükamalla is found behind the description of the praiseworthy 
achievement accomplished by the Buddhist donor who caused Indra 
to fall from the heaven. (Sitaih prasáde'pi nije sahasranayanojatavani 
namitah)*1 Hindus, on the other hand, did not remain idle in 
expressing their secterian views towards other's faith. Stray references are 
sufficient to avail instances. In the Belàva copper-plate ої Bhojavarman,!? 
people without submission to the Vedas are blamed to be undrapped 
(nagna). This, no doubt, is sufficient to cast a crazy look on the opposite 
community. In Bhavadeva's pragastit® we have the ваше sectarian 
view. The father of the learned minister, Govardhana is reported to 
have crushed the pride of an assemblage of heretics. Sabhasu са 
tirthikanàm dorllolayà ...... ) Moreover, Bhavadeva himself has been 
equated with the sage Agastya in “the sea of the Bauddhas", who was 
"clever enough in the judgement of heretic dialecticians". Bauddham- 
bhonidhikumbhasambhavamunih Pàgandavaitándikaprajfiakhangana- 
pandito’yam). 


The famous work Ddnasdgara of Ballalasena is scattered over with 
personal views of the author against the Buddhist doctrine. He 
declares himself to be an incarnation of Магауапа for uprooting the 
heretics.14 Further, he has commented upon the reason for discarding 
the:passages of Siva, Vishnu and Devi Puranas from his said treatise 
polluted because of their being interpolated by the hands of Раҙапфав 
(61. 29). Again we know that it was Laksmanasena who ordered 
Buddhist Purugottamadeva to compose his famous grammatical treatise 
Laghuvritti on thé model of Panini. But these stray references 


10. М.С. Majumdar, ‘Nalanda Inscription of Vipulaérimitra’, E.I., Vol. XXI, pp. 978. 

11. LH.Q.. Vol. IX, pp. 97 ff. 

12. N. G. Majumdar, "Inscriptions of Bengal’, Vol. ПІ, Rajshahi, 1920, pp. 14-24. 

13. Ibid., pp. 25-41. 

14. Dünasügara of Ballàlasena, ed. Bhavatosh Bhattacharya, verse 99 at the end of 
the work, " Dharmasyabhyudayaya nastikapadoccheddya Jatah kalau. 
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regarding sectarian attitude of some individuals cannot go against the 
general trend of religious view which, we think, was usually liberal 
during the period of the Senas as it was looked upon by the Palas 
of Bengal. | 


It was in this Sena period when Jayadeva in his Gitagovinda!^ offered 
his devoted salutation to Buddha as an incarnation of Visnu :— 


Міпаазі yajfiavidheraha $rutijatam| 

Sadayah r.dayadarsitapasughatam]| 
KeSavadhrta Buddhasarira Jayajagadtsa hare 
(Gitagovinda, 51. No. 9) 


The temparament of the poet is completely different from that of the 
Puranakaras, who regarded Buddha to be a great personality, so far as he 
was concerned with the task of deluding the daityas from Vedic sacrifices. 
Itis apparent from their outlook that Buddha was an upholder of 
the Vedas. Неге, іп the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, for the first time, the 


poet expressed his devotion to Buddha as a critic of the Vedas, who 
condemdlned all kinds of animal sacrifices. 


15. Gltagovinda of Jayadeva, $1, No. 9. 


BRAHMANAS IN MEDIEVAL ORISSA 


(Cir. A.D. 1000-1500) 
SHISHIR KUMAR PANDA 
The meideval society of Orissa was based upon the age old tradi- 
tional caste system like Brahmana, Көлігіуа, Vaiya and Sidra which 
are known as the four varmas. Among the four varnas the Вгаһтарав 
were the most powerful section in the society enjoying special prerogatives. 
-They were the powerful members of the government and land owning 
aristocracy, wielding substantial political and economic power. The 
Brahmanas who were well versed in the Vedas and Dharma- 
$üstras were patronised by the ruling dynasties of Orissa. Неге an 
attempt will be made to study their position, role and function in 
the society in the period under review. 


Royal patronage to the Вгаћтаџав in Orissa goes as far back as 
the 4th century A.D. during the rule of the Matharas.t For the first 
time in the history of Orissa, we find the land grants to the Brahmanas by 
the Matharas. From that time onwards, the land grants to the Brahmanas 
consist the main thread for the study of economic life of Orissa. Various 
ruling dynasties like the Sailódbhavas, Bhaumakaras, Somavarhíis and 
Bhafijas invited Brahmanas from outside Orissa and made land donations 
to settle them in the country.? 


Coming to the period under our review we find the largest number 
of copper-plate grants to Brahmanas by the later eastern Сайрав and 
Siryavamsi Gajapatis. The main feature of these landgrants is that 
we do not find any single grant made to the Buddhist or the Jaina 
establishments, although such practices were made in Bhaumakara, 





1 The Korasonda plates of Vigikhavarman is the earliest landgrant found іп 
Orissa (Epigraphia Indica. Henceforth EI), Vol. XXI, pp. 23-25, 
2 А.Р. Sah, Life іп Medieval Orissa, Cir. 600-1200 A.D., Varanasi, 1976, 
pp. 119-20. 
4 
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Sailódbhava and SOmavathsi periods. This indicates definite Brahmani- 
cal ascendancy in this period. 


I. Establishment of Brahmana Colonies 


The kings were establishing Brahmanical pockets in the villages by 
the grant of land to groups of Brahmanas. The Korni copper-plate* 
of Anantavarman Cddagangadeva, dated 1082 A.D., records the grant 
of a village Khonna enclosed by four boundaries to three hundred 
Brahmanas of several gótras and devoted the six religious rites. Тһе 
Orissa Museum plates* of Anangabhimadeva III (A.D. 1213-1238) record 
the grant of 1254 vatis of land to six group of Brahmanas belonging to 
different gótras. Sutryavarhsi Gajapatis, who succceded the Gahgas were- 
also establishing new Brahmanical settlements. The Chiruvroli grant 
of Hambiradeva, dated 1461 A.D., records the grant of a village, Ciruvroli, 
toa number of Brahmanas. These inscriptions clearly show that by 
making some grants the kings were intending possibly to establish new 
Вгаћтапа colonies, the colonies of elite groups of the then society. Even 
today, numerous villages of modern Orissa bear names with the suffix 
éasana indicating thereby that they were originally gift villages created 
by the rulers. 


П. Migration of Brühmanas to Orlssa 


A number of Brahmanas also migrated to Orissa from outside. 
Orissa was at that time one of the main religious centres and meeting 
point of various religious threads. The Bhubaneswar pragasti’ refers 


3 For grants to Buddhist and Jaina establishments, see Talcher plate of 
Sivakara ПІ (B. Mishra, Dynasties of Medieval Orissa, Calcutta, 1933, 
рр. 40-50), Banpur Copper-plate of Dharmarüja H, EJ, Vol. ХІ, pp. 281-87 
and Mallar copperplate of Mahdasivagupta Bálàrjuna, EI, Vol. XXIII, 
pp. 113ff. 

4 Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, (Henceforth JAHRS), 
Vol.I, Pt. 1, pp. 40-48. 

5 Orissa Historical Research Journal, (Henceforth OHRJ) Vol. XII, pp. 164-96, 

EI, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 177-88. 

7 F.Kielhorn, ‘Eulogy of Bhatta-Bhavadeva Balavalabhibhujatga,’ EI, Vol. VI, 
pp. 198-207, 
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to Bhatta Bhavadeva. а Br&hmana of Savarga-gótra, who was born in the 
village of Siddhala іп Кадћа, confirms the definite brahmanical migration 
to Orissa. The Imperial Gaügas who had matrimonial relations with the 
Colas of South preferred the southern Brühmapas to settle in Orissa. The 
Bhubaneswar inscription? ої Narasimhadeva, dated 1396 A.D., refers to 
the ascetics of Códadesa, Pándyadesa and Кайсїйе&а who were settled in 
Orissa and obtained initiations in various mathas. These Brahmanas 
were called Düksinátya Brühmanas. It may be because the northern 
Indian Brahmanas were regarded as polluted due to the Muslim invasion, 
so they preferred the southern “Brahmanas. The Мааја Рапј! says that 
king Anahgabhimadeva, the rebuilder of the temple of Jagannatha 
founded 450 Brahmana colonies in the Puri district.? ‘Besides this, а 
number of Bráhmanas migrated to Orissa with the Vaignava saint Sri 
Caitanya and settled at Puri.!? 


ІШ. Вғаһтапав: Their Gótras апа Pravaras 


Though the Matsya Purüna!! degraded the Br&hmanas by residence 
in Orissa, the inscriptions give us a list of a number of Brahmanas settled 
іп Orissa.!? Besides their names, the inscriptions provide details of their 
original home, names of ancestors, gófras, pravaras and caranas. The 
main distinction recognised among the Brahmanas were those of the 
gótras and pravaras which were the family lineage. АП of the Bráhmanas 
of this period used different titles which indicate their rank and 
scholarship. Among the titles, Bhajfa, Sarma, буйті, Upddhydya and 
Acarya seem to be more popular. The copper plate grants of the period 
of our review give us the names of a number of gótras and pravaras, a 
mention of which is made below : 


8 EI, Vol. XXXII, pp. 299 ff 


9 W.W. Hunter, Imperial Gazetter of India, Vol. X, p. 434. 

10 A. К. Majumdar, Сайапуа, His Life and Doctrine ——A Study іп Vaisuavism, 
Bombay, 1969, pp. 160, 196. 

11 Matsya Purana, Vangavasi Press, B.S. 1361. XVI, 16. - 

12 For a complete list of Brihmanical settlements in medieval Orissa see the 
author's M. Phil dissertation, ‘Economic Conditions in Orissa under the Later 
Eastern Сбайваѕ A.D. 1036-1434 (unpublished) submitted to Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, (New Delhi, 1978) pp. 21-30. 
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IV. Functions of the Brahmanas 


A. Worship and Performance of Religious Rites. 


The main functions performed by the Bráhmanas were the worship 
and performance of religious rites. The rulers, members ofthe royal 
family and officers were granting land to the Brahmanas for worship in 
various temples for the attainment of religious merit for them and for 
their ancestors. The Murupaka copper-plate!? grant of Anantavarman 
Códagafigadeva, dated 1084 A.D., registers the grant of a village Murupaka 
to five Brahmanas on the occassion of (Л(агауапа Sarhkranti for render- 
ing services like worshipping and maintenance of God Narendradeva. 
The Puri plates** ої Narasithhadeva IV, dated 1395 A.D., record the grant 
of one hundred vátis of land with the temple of Ugre$varadeva to 
Brahmana Devarathàcárya, the priest of the same temple. This shows that 
the Bráhmanas were gaining wealth and power in the way of worship. 


Тһе construction of massive Hindu temples and religious establish- 
ments in medieval Orissa can tell us the number of priests attached to the 
temples scattered in different parts of the country. Besides their function- 
as priests, they used to perform a lot of social functions like marriage 
fixation, marriage ceremony, Нота, sacred thread ceremony, funeral 
ceremony etc. Kavi Visnu Пав!” (1590 A.D.) in his Ka@vya-Kalavati 
has written about а Brahmana who mediates for marriage settlement. 
Some of the Brahamanas were also functioning as astrologers (Sarvajfia). 
The Orissa Museum plates!9 of Anahgabhima III (A.D. 1211-1238) 
record the names of some Brahamana astrologers (Jyótisa) among other 
donees. 


This is possible that a small number of Brahmanas, taking advantage 
oftheir birth, royal patronage and priestly functions live as parasites 
in the society exploiting the people in the name of God. 


B. Brahamana Officials : 


The territorial expansion of the Сайра and Gajapati empires led 
to the recruitment of a large number of Brahmanas for the administrative 
machinery. The inscriptional evidences found in different areas show that 


13 JAHRS, Vol, XII, pp. 9-16. 

14 EI, Vol XXVIII, pp. 302-12. 

15 Ба, К. №. Mahapatra, (Bhubaneswar, 1961) pp. 4-7. 
16 OHRJ, Vol. ХП, pp. 164-96. 
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the Вгаћтапаз formed the main bulk of the officers іп medieval Orissa. 
The Nagari platest? of Anahgabhimadeva ПІ, dated 1231 A.D., refer 
to а Brahmana officer Саћрадћага Асагуа of Putimaga-gótra who was 
serving as a SGsanddhikarin, The Alalpur plates!? of Narasirhadeva II, 
dated 1294 A.D., refer toa Késadhyaksa named Halayuddha, who was 
a Brahmana of Vatsa-gotra having the Вћаграуа, Cyavana, Арпимаї, 
Aruva Jámadagnya-pravaras and was a studeut of tha Капуа branch of 
the Yajurveda. The Puri copper-plate 19 of Сайра Вћапи П, dated 
1312 A.D. refers to Вгаћтапа Sandhivigrahikas Sri Rahgadása Sarman 
and Араубагтап who were Brahmana officers. From the Kenduli 
copper-plate grant we also know that a Вгаћтапа named Narahari 
Газаргаћагаја was serving as а Манараїга under Narasithhadeva IV. 


` Sometimes the rulers preferred Brahmana ministers. Narabari Tirtha, 
the Руайа pontiff, who is known from the inscriptions?® at Simhachalam 
and Srikurman, dated from A.D. 1264 to 1293, acted as a regent during 
the minority of Bhanudeva І and later became his minister. The Gaja- 
patis also employed brahmana officers and ministers. The Gopinathpur 
Inscription?! refers to a prominent minister Gopinath Mahapatra who 
helped the emperor to win hig wars against the Sultans of Bengal and 
Malwa. Both he and his elder brother Narayana were the sons of 
the royal priest Laksmana Purohita and were ministers under king 
Kapilesvaradeva. 


From the survey of inscriptions, it seems that the Brahmanas were 
holding the major posts in the administration. Besides in the civil posts 
many Brahmanas served as successful military officers. The Dirghasi 
inscription,?? dated 1075 A.D., states that Bànapati defeated the rulers 
of Уейві, Utkala, Kimidi, Gidrisingi and also one Dàddarnava. He was 
the son of Gdkarna, a Bráhmana of Atreya-gótra. Не came from a here- 
ditary family of Pratiharas. 


C. Education and Learning 


The Brahmanas settled in Orissa were well versed in various vedic 
$astras. Many inscriptions refer to the Brahmana donees who were 


17 EI, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 235-58, 

18 EI, Vol. XXXI, pp. 17-24. 

19 Journal of Asiatic Society Bengal (henceforth JA SB), Vol. XVII, pp. 19-26. 
20 EI, Vol. VI, p. 226. 

21 JASB, Vol. LXII, pp. 175 ff. 

22 ЕІ, Vol. IV, pp. 314-18. 
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conversant with the vedic rites and &аѕігаѕ. The Nagari plates?? of 
Anangabhima III, dated 1231 A.D., register grant of land to а number of 
Brahmana donees who were students of Капуа branch of the Yajurveda, 
Kautham branch ої Samaveda, Rgveda and other Vedas. Many Вгаћ- 
mana donees were attached to educational institutions and monasteries. 
They were generally patronised and financed by the kings. The Orissa 
Museum plates?* of Апаћрађћ тадеуа. ТП refer to a Matha where Vedas, 
Vyakaranas and Ригапаѕ were taught, received nine vatis of landgrant. 
Here also we find the names of a number of scholars (pandita) among 
the donees, who were experts in vedas and śāstras. These Brahmana 
donees were attached to the Matha for the purpose of teaching. 


Besides this a number of Brahmana scholars were patronised by the 
Салва and Gajapati kings. Убуапаћа and Уорбуага Patra were the 
famous court poets in the time of о Yogisvara Patra composed 
Dana Dipdvali and Vi$vanütha composed 5. hitya Darpana and Candra- 
Каја Марка. Three reputed scholars named Јајебуата Misra, Narayana 
Miér& and Narasihha Мата Vàjapeyi flourished during the reign of 
Kapilendradeva.*9 Among the famous Paftcasakha group of poets of 
medieval Orissa two were Втаһтапав.27 There were also other Brahmana 
poets like Sri Jivadevicarya, Pandita Godàvara Мита, Markandeya 
Misra and Divakara Miéra.2® Kavidindima Jivadeva Acarya?® who 
composed Bhaktibhagavata in Sanskrit was the spiritual guide of the 
Gajapati king Prataparudra (1497-1540 A.D.). He obtained eight golden 
fly-whisks, one golden umbrella and a drum as rewards from the king for 
his contribution towards the cause of learning. 


D. , Agriculture 


The agrahdra and brahmadeya grants to the Brühmapas with the 
right to enjoy both land and water as well as fish and tortoise with the 
exemption of all taxes (Sa-jala-stha]a-matsya-kach-pa-sahitam-à-candr- 


23 EI, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 235-58. 

24 OHRJ, Vol. XII, pp. 164-96. 

25 Н. К. Mahatab, History of Orissa, Vol I, (Cuttack, 1959) pp. 258-59. 

26 K. N. Mahapatra, Ed. Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts of 
Orissa, (Bhubaneswar, 1961) Preface, p. XVII. 

27 D. Mohanty, Panchasakha Oriya Sahitya, Cuttack, 1978; 

28 H. K. Mahatab, op. cit. 

29 D. C. Sircar, "А Manuscript of Jivadeva's Bhaktivaibhava’ Indian Studies, 
Past and Present, Vol. IV, Мо. 1, 1962, pp. 105-10. 
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arkkam-dkari-krtya ртадаг),35 created а classs of Вгаћтапа landed- 
magnates in Orissa. Since the Brahmanas possessed а lion’s share of 
land, they were not able to cultivate themselves. In many cases the lands 
granted to the Brahmanas were not cultivated by them but by the 
temporary peasants. Saraladas?! in his Mahābhārata says that Зигебуага 
Panda was conducting agriculture by a daily labourer named Tapati. 
Some of the Brahmanas were also personally tilling the soil.?? Balaram 
Das5? in his Jagamóhana Ramayana has stated that Santha Panda, а 
Brahmana was maintaining his family by gardening profession. 


E. Other Professions 


А class of Brahmanas adopted trade as their profession. But it 
seems that their number is very small. It is interesting to note that, 
though the sale of horses by Brahmanas is forbidden by Manu,?* it was 
practised by a small group of Brahmanas in Orissa. Two іпѕсгірііопѕз 5 
from Srikurmam, one in Telugu and other in Oriya, dated 1402 A.D., 
refer to опе Rsidapnayaka, son of Pragoda Upadhyaya and grandson of 
Міздиддза Upadhyaya, was a trader in horses (ghoda vanijara). The 
epigraph also mentions that Rsidasa Nàyaka of Ка%уара-дбіға belonged 
to Pottunuru and brother of опе Làdde Surathàna, а Kalinga Vydparin. 


However, this type of trade in horses by Brahmanas were prevalent іп 
northern India.?9 





30 See Alalpur plates of Narasirhha II, dated 1294 A.D., EI, Vol. ХХІ, pp. 17-24. 

31 Sarala Mahabharata, (Radha Ramana Press, Cuttack, 1955-56, Svargürohana 
parvan, p 2. 

32 Inthiscontext Saraladas has given a nice story. Once there lived а Вгаћтапа 
named Siva on the рапкз of the river Vaitarant. His son Nirmala wasa 
cowherd boy. He daily used to offer a stone on а Siva lingam. Once both father 
and son were taking their food in the field. Suddenly Nirmala remembered 
that he has not offered a stone on the lingam on that day. So he rushed to the 
lingam and offered a stone. At that moment Siva appeared before the boy 
and asked him for a boon and Nirmala asked fora piece of land which was 
granted by the Lord. From that day the Bráhmanas took the profession of 
agriculture. Madhya Parva, р. 14). 

33 Balaram Das, Jagamóhana Ramayana, Vol.1 (Cuttack, Date not mentioned), 
Lanka, p. 205. 

34 Manu, Х. 89. 

35 South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. V, Nos. 1080, 1176. 

36 The Pehoa inscription of the 9th century A.D. records that Vanuka, the son of 
Bhatta Virüka was one of the horse dealers, who assembled in the town of 
Prthudaka, EI, Vol. I, p. 184. 
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Some of the Brahmanas had also taken the profession of masons. 
The Sobhaneswara inscription?" of Sri Vaidyanatha states that Savana, 
by caste а Brihmana was a great artist like Maya of old who constructed 
the Siva temple. 


V. Conclusion 


A survey of the above discussions show that Brihmanas played a vital 
tole in medieval Orissa. Ву the process of grant of land to Вгаћтарав, 
they served as an important means of bringing virgin soil under cultiva- 
tion. They were not introduced to the villages as pioneering cultivators but 
as the number of land-owing Brahmanas went on increasing some of them 
possibly left the priestly function and might have turned their attention 
to the management of land and other secular activities. They might have 
spread new methods of cultivation in the rural areas. They taught the 
people not only the use of agricultural implements and manure but also 
popularised agriculture by giving them the idea of seasons and recurrence 
of rains. They introduced the Vedic culture, education, learning which 
helped for the material prosperity of the people. These enterprising 
Brahmanas proved eligible for the function of the state and provided 
administrative mechanism for collection of taxes and maintenance of law 
and order. The Bráhmanas who came from outside Orisaa brought close 
to one another within the orbit of the same culture. They gave the people 
art, literature, script and a sense of higher life. For all these functions, 
they commanded respect of the rest of the Hindu society of the region. 


37 Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. ПІ, Pt. 2, No. 280, p. 347. 





... COPPER HOARD OF WEST BENGAL— 
| AN APPRAISAL 


ARUN К. NAG 
MADHUSREE DAS 


Sincé 1822, various copper implements which were mostly found in 
the Gangetic plain in the form of hoards, attracted the attention of 
scholars. The features differentiating the hoards of the Gangetic plain 
with the copper implements found in other parts of our Subcontinent are “ 
a) typical tools like shouldered celt, double-edged axe, harpoon, anthro- 
pomorphic figure etc., Б) its unassociation with any habitational remains 
and c) the ‘hoard’ form.! з | 


Тһе findspots of copper hoard spotted the whole of е Сапвейс 
plain including а few sites іп (һе Chotanagpur Plateau, Madhya Pradesh 
(Gungeria), Mysore (Kallur) etc. ` 


Тһе different types of tools found аге: i) flat celt, ії) shouldered 
celt, iii) bar-celt, iv) hatchet or *Para$u,' у) harpoon, мі) antennae sword, 
vii) hooked spearhead, viii) double-edged axe, ix) anthropomorphic figure, 
x) rings, xi) pick (7) etc. 


Among those, (ii), (iii), (viii) and (xi) have a distinct south-easterly 
distribution. But they cannot be singled out from the whole assemblage 
1 Failing to understand these distinctive features of Copper Hoard tools, which 
" made them different from other implements found from Chalcolithic to Early 
Historic phases, recently twe scholars (Amita Ray and Asoke Kumar Dutta, 
"Copper Hoard Culture in West Bengal: A Review of the Problem’, Journal of 
Ancient Indian History Vol. XI, 1977-78, рр. 58-65) included the flat copper celt 
of Mahisadal, a chalcolithic site in the Birbhum District within Copper Hoard 
implements. Neither the said type is typical of Copper Hoard, nor any other 
typical Copper Hoard tool was found alongwith. The excavator of that Site, 
who realised its true nature, never claimed it as a Copper Hoard implement. 

2 Ray and Datta (ibid., p. 58) preferred to give a label ‘plateau type’ on the 
following tools: flat celt, bar-celt, shouldered axe (celt 2), ring and dish 
(disc 9). In fact, the tool types of eastern region can be divided into three 
groups, those found from the Chotanagpur Plateau, those from West Bengal 
and those from Orissa, with occasional interminglings between them. So it is 
simply confusing to label the whole assemblage as 'plateau type', because the 
types found in the Chotanagpur Plateau do not represent all the eastern regional 
types. Secondly, it is also difficult to understand why flat celts (which havé 
been found in almost ай protohistoric sites of-India and are of of known 
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due to the similarity of their general characteristics and for the existence 
of common implements like ring, bar-celt, shouldered celt etc. and the 
‘linking’ tools like shouldered celt.? 


The first recorded copper hoard implement, discovered within the 
present political boundary of West Bengal, was a shouldered celt, found 
near the village Tamajuri? Midnapur District. It is 179 cm. long, 
15:7 cm. wide and the maximum thickness is '6 cm. Its weightis 1436 gm. 
The butt has concave sides and the cutting edge is more than a half 
circle. The implementis now lodged in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
A similar implement was found from Chatla? in the same district. This 
specimen is 20 cm. in length and 18 cm. in breadth, its maximum thick- 
ness being 2cm. Three similar celts and one pick like object were found 
from Kulgara,? Purulia District. These celts are almost identical in 
shapes and dimensions. Their length, breadth and thickness vary from 


` authorship) should be included indiscriminately within ‘Copper Hoard’ tools. 
Lal, to whom Ray and Datta referred very frequently commented, 'they (flat 
celts) occur at Harappa and several other protohistoric sites of the Indus 
valley. Jorwe, 47 miles south east of Nasik, Bombay State, has yielded four 
ofthem. But the type is so simple that not much can be based on its 
occurrence’ (В. B. Lal,: ‘Further Copper Hoards from the Gangetic Basin 
and А Review of the Problem’, Ancient India, No. 7, 1951 pp. 20 #.). Allchins 

. echoed the seme view (Allchin, Bridget and Raymond, The Birth of Indian 
Civilization, Middlesex, 1968, pp. 202-204). Apart from its appellation asa 
type tool, nobody except Ray and Datta ever ventured to call it a 'Copper 
Hoard' tool, unless and until it was found in association with typical Copper 
Hoard implements. Thirdly, why the bar-celts (also found in Gungeria in 
Madhya Pradesh and Bahadarabad and Rajpur Parasu in Uttar Pradesh), rings 
(also found in Mainpuri, Bahadarabad in Uttar Pradesh, Pondi in Madhya 
Pradesh etc.) should be the ‘distinctive types’ of the ‘plateau’? Similarly, 
why the authors excluded the double-edged axe, the exclusive tool of eastern 
region, is inexplicable. 

3 About a shouldered celt found from Indilapur, Shahjahanpur District (Uttar 
Pradesh), Lal opined, 'from the point of view of- shape the specimen occupies 
an intermediary position between the flat and shouldered types of celts’’ (Lal, 
ор. cit. р' 29). Л 

4 Anderson, Catalogue of Archaological Collections іп Indtan Museum, Calcutta, 


1883, Pt. IT, pp. 485-86 ; and also V. Smith, Indian Antiquary, XXXIV, 1905, 
p. 232. 5 


Indian Archaeology—A Review, 1965-66, p. 58. 

6 Indian Archaelogy—A Review, 1971-72, р. 51. 

Ray and Datta (loc. cit.) described the pick like object as а bar-celt. But that 
elongated tool has two blunt points without having even any trace of splayed 
or chisel edge. ' 
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20 to 21'5 em., 15 to 18'5 ст., and 1 to 1'5 cm., respctively. They weigh 
uniformly 2500 gm. The pick like object has two blunt points, probably 
worn out due to severe use and is 45:5 cm. long, 5:25 cm. wide and 3 ст. 
thick. It weighs 2700 gm. Two shouldered celts, eleven Tings and a few 
discoidal lumps were discovered at Aguibani* in the Midnapur District. 
One of these celts is broken, the complete specimen being 18:7 cm. long, 
16'4 cm. wide and 1'5 cm. thick. It weighs 2160 gm. The fragmentary 
one is 12 cm. long, 10 cm. wide and 1 cm. thick. It weighs 565 gm. Two 
shouldered celts and a fragmentary pick were found at Bhaktabandh, 8 
Bankura District. The length. breadth and thickness of one celt are 
24:8 cm., 22:9 cm. and 1'5 cm. respectively and the other, which is а smaller 
one, is 19cm. long, 15cm. broad and 1'5 ст, thick. The fragmentary 
pick is 13:3 cm. long, 3:2 cm. wide and 1'5 cm thick. The copper imple- 
ments of Chatla, Kulgara, Aguibani and Bhaktabandh are now in the 
custody of the State Archaeological Gallery, West Bengal. At Parihati,? 
Midnapur District, six double-edged axes, !? one bar сей and a massive 
ring were found. Excepting one axe all the objects were acquired by 
the Department of Archaeology, University of Calcutta.!! The dimen- 
sions of the five axes and the bar celt аге: 


Length Breadth Thickness 
1. Axe 36:5 28:5 '5 ст, 
2. Ахе 317 255 "n 
3. Axe 27.5 24 955853 
4. Axe 255 21:2 is у 
5. Axe 23'3 207 3 955 
6. Bar celt 28'1 29 1.6 ,, 





7 Ray and Datta (op. cit., p. 60) cited an imaginary number of tools (4 celts, 
20 rings, 2 discs etc.). 

8 Ray and Datta (op. cit., p. 60) cited and imaginary number (3 shouldered celts 
and 1 bar-celt) again. Besides that their unawareness about the essential 
feature of a bar-celt led them to describe a broken pick as а bar-celt. 

2 The find of Parihati Copper hoard was first brought to notice by Sri Tapas 
Banerjee "Соррег Hoard Implements from Parihati (Jhargram)’, Smaranika, 
Department of Archaeology, University of Calcutta, 1977). 

10 Ray and Datta (ор. cit.), in all probability, were not certain about the typologi- 
cal identification of the double-edged axe of Parihati. That type, which is 
unanimously known as double-edged axe, has been termed by them as ‘double- 
edged axe’ (pp. 60, 62), ‘thin-edged double axe’ (p. 62), ‘double shouldered axe’ 
(p. 64), ‘thin edged shouldered axe’ (p. 64) and ‘shouldered axe’ (Plate I, No, 2). 

11 Ray and Dutta, who claimed themselves as the discoverers of Parihati tools on 
behalf of the Department of Archaeology, University of Calcutta, can only 
explain how that unrecorded implement, which has not been deposited in the 
Departmental Museum, found its way to one’s personal collection. 
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The weight of the largest axe is 1:800 gm. and that of the smallest one is 
500 gm. The bar celt weighs 700 gm. The weight of the massive circular 
ring is 2:600 gm. 

Except the Parihati materials, all the implements of West Bengal 
are the production of ‘single open mould’ technique. The porosity of the 
surface indicates rapid cooling whereas scarcity of secondary finishing 
marks are conspicuous enough. The rings were made out of rods and 
shaped by bending them in desired shapes. The double edged axes are 
evidently production of a much better technology. They were first 
moulded then hammered and lastly finished by chopping out the excess 
portions. The sharp edges were also formed by hammering. The 
massive ring is a unique example, possibly a production of cire perdue 
technique subsequently finished by a skilled hand. 

It is very difficult to speculate the date and cultural association of 
the copper hoards found іп West Bengal. In north-western India, the 
copper hoards are generally associated with the Ochre Coloured Ware, 
which is mainly based on the evidence of Saipai.** It is rather irrelevant 
to discuss here about the creditability of the Saipai evidence or the 
homogeneity of the Ochre Coloured Ware,!3 because пої а single sherd 
of that ware has been found in West Bengal. On the basis of typological 
anylysis including the factor of technological characteristics, eastern 
copper hoards (except the finds of Parihati and Bhagra Pir, which are 
evidently the productions of much better technology) not only forma 
separate group from those of the’ Gangetic Plains, but their crude manu- 
facturing technique may be an evidence of earlier date. Another possible 
correlation of the West Bengal copper hoards can be drawn with the 
copper implements yielded from the chalcholithic sites of the same | 
province. A single specimen of flat celt found in Period I of Mahisadal** 
(Birbhum District), has its parallel in copper hoard implements of the 
Gangetic Plains and other early historic sites, Their chronological 
horizon extends from с. 1200 B.C. to 300 B.C. The crude craftsmanship 
and the typical shapes of the copper ‘hoard tools suggest that these 
implements may be earlier in date than the one found at Mahisadal. But 
as we are too conscious about the danger of such assumptions which 
are not supported by any corroborating evidence but based on typological 
analyses, no definite conclusion has been made. 


12 B. B. Lal, ‘Proceedings of the Seminar on O.C.P. and N.B.P.', Ригатапуа, 
1971-72, pp. 46-49. 

13 Loc. cit. 

14 Indian Archaeology —A Review, 1960. 


CRANIAL SURGERY IN ANCIENT INDIA: 
TREPANATION OF SKULL 
AMIYA KUMAR ROYCHOWDHURY 


Due to the absence of any written records about trepanation of 
skull during protohistoric period prior to the Ayurvedic period, one has 
to depend on skeletal discovéries for any knowledge about cranial 
surgery. Ina previous communication entitled ‘Trepanation in ancient 
India’, І mentioned about two such cases from tall and long-headed, 
early population of Harappa, unearthed from the Cemetery R37, 
representing the mature Harappan Culture. (Fig. 1.) 


In the present communication, three more cases of trepanation of 
skull hase been described. Of these three, two were obtained from the 
cemetery area (KLB 8) lying on the west of the citadal mound (KLB 1) 
of Kalibangan, another Harappan site in Rajasthan. Its date may be 
attributed to a period between 2370 to 2000 B.C. Another skull was 
recorded from Burzahom, a neolithic site in Kashmir. 

Two skulls with definite trepanation have been found from Kali- 
bangan. 1. The first skull (KLB 8 gr. 9) seems to be that of a child. On the 
right squamous temporal bone (Fig. 2) there are six marks of trepanation 
of which three have pierced through the skull while the remaining three 
are incomplete. There is a curvilinear track of superficial charring of 
bone measuring about 1 cm. extending between the two holes on the top. 
This charring further extends towards the parietal eminence. The 
charring could also be detected near the bottom holes on the squamous 
temporal bone. The anterior bottom hole is bigger, about 3 mm. in 
diameter, where two attempts were made with the trepan at the same 
spot. Three more trephine holes could be detected on the forehead 
(Fig. 3) near the glabella with evidence of charring extending between 
those holes. On careful examination, an increased, porosity of the bcne 
around the trepanation sites could be detected, indicative of a diffuse 
vascular inflammatory react:on during the lifetime of the subject. 

This skull seems to have a slight bulge on the right temporal region 
as confirmed by the skiagraphy of skull Fig. 3). 

From the nature of the above findings it appears that the child had 
some intracranial space-occupying lesion under right parieto-temporal 


1. Monthly Bulletin of the Asiatic Society, XV, 1973, pp. 1-4. 
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region. The healer, using a red-hot metal knife, made a curvilinear 
incision on the slightly bulging right temporal region. He then made 
two holes at the two ends with a red-hot trepan. Further attempts were 
made below but mostly it failed. 


2. Тһе second skull (Skull No. КІВ 8, gr.31) was of a middle-aged 
man. Near the posterior end of the temporal line of the left parietal 
bone (Fig.4), two holes were made using the same type of trepan as in 
the first case. Around those trepanation sites, the surface of the bone 
shows the same type of increased vascularity as in the first case. 


3. The third case of trepanation of skull was performed on one of 
the Neolithic pit-dwellers of Burzabom which is a northern neolithic site 
of Kashmir, situated at about 8 km. N-E from Srinagar. Radiocarbon 
analysis attributes its sequence extending from 4325--120 to 2580+100. 
Earliest occupation (Period I) has been ascribed to a period prior to 
с 2715 В.С. The skull under discussion may be ascribed to Period IT. 


There were eleven attempts at trepanation. At the postero-inferior 
side of the left parietal bone (Fig. 5), 5 attempts were made at close 
quarters. But mostly the attemps failed to pierce the skull. However, 
on other sites, holes extend through the entire thickness of the skull. 
The diameter of the trepanation sites varies from 5 mm. to 1 cm. Trepa- 
nation was made possibly by striking with a heavy hard solid tool having 
conical tip (approximately 5 mm. in diameter) using another percussion 
hammer. | 

Skiagraphy of this skull indicated that at least around one complete 
hole, a definite ring of a sclerosis of bone could be detected. This 
indicates its ante-mortem nature. It appears that the trepanation attempts 
were made at different sittings. 


An examination of the skull shows that the left parietal eminence 
is more prominent than the right. The left mastoid processs is definitely 
larger. One may infer that the subject had a left hemihypertrophy of 
the face or atrophy on the right side. 

From the available materials we may now logically construct a 
hypothesis about the sequences of trepanation in ancient India. At the 
neolithic site like Burzahom, flint instruments of special shape were used 
for trepanation. The Neolithic method of trepanation was completely 
different from that of the Indus Valley sites. 

In the Harappan sites, however similar operations were performed 
with metal gouge as at Harappa! or with hot metallic circular trepan as 
in Kalibangan. In two skulls from Harappa obtaineed from Cemetery 
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R37, the holes were much larger than the one from Kalibangan but similar 
to Burzahom. This was produced by a metal gouge with alabaster handle. 
These skulls show indications of disease. However, the skulls obtained 
from Area G of Harappa show evidenee of charred holes in the skull 
which might һауе been produced during a massacre by thursting red hot 
metal rods through the scalp. 


The Kalibangan examples are unique in the sense that there is 
evidence of use ої: (i) red hot metal scalpel and (ii) red hot trepan of 
the nature of a circular saw. By this method the injury to the skull would 
be minimum. The guard of the trepan also prevented excessive injury. 
The instrument used possibly had some resemblance to a modern one 
used in cranial surgery ; similar trepan was found in ancient Greece, but 
at a later age.? 

There is a lacuna in our knowledge about this practice of trepana- 
tion of skull during the Post-Harappan and the beginning of the Ayurvedic 
periods. Very little information is available about trepanation of skull 
before the time of Jivaka (c.500 B.C.).? But this surgical procedure 
might have been practised on the skull even before Jivaka as we finda 
mention in the Susruta-Samhita* of Tirjak (lateral) incision which should 
be made on the temple. There is evidence that Jivaka practised cranial 
surgery. From Rajagriha he went to Taxila to learn cranial surgery 
from his teacher, Bhiksu Atreya and after returning, successfully operated 
оп the crown of king Bimbisara.” It seems that they mainly practised 
this technique possibly to extract maggots from the gangrenous swellings 
of the skull. In the Bhoja-prabandha it is mentioned that king Bhoja 
was successfully operated on thé head for pain by two visiting surgeons. 
Would it be illogical to conclude that this specialised knowledge of 
trepanation of skull in Neolithic and. Chalcolithic times was handed 
over later on to the Ayurvedic practitioners of ancient India ?* 


ка 


. Monthly Bulletin of the Asiatic Society, XV, 1973, рр. 1-4. 

2. "Ihe Surgical Instruments of the Hindus' (Griffith prize essay for 1909). 
G. N. Mukherjee, Vol H., pp. 119-120. Calcutta University. 

3. Ibid Vol.l., pp.231-232. 

4. The Suéruta-Sarhhità, Calcutta Edition, 1907; 2nd Ed. Varanasi, 1963, 
Vol. I., p.39. 

5. 'The History of Indian Medicine' (Griffith prize essay for 1911)., G. N. 

Mukherjee., Vol. III., pp. 686-687, 691-692, 698 Calcutta University. 


* The Anthropological Survey of India provided the skulls for illustration. 
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А RARE DOUBLE SIDED FIGURE OF GARUDA 
SOMNATH MUKHOPADHYAY 


The present note is to bring to the notice of the learned society a 
unique sculpture representing Garuda carved on both the sides of a 
stela. It is now in the possession of Sri Dilip Bandyopadhyay of the 
village Dashgharà, in the Hooghly district, the owner having received 
it as a gift from the priest of the local Roy family. 

Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu, is usually represented as a powerfully 
built human being with two wings and having some bird like features, 
such as an aquiline nose and round eyes. The story of Garuda is given 
in detail in the first book of the Mahābhārata. 

In sculpture, Garuda is conventionally represented as kneeling on 
theright knee and with the hands shown folded in adulation. Erection 
of pillars in honour of Visnu and placing on their top figures of Garuda, 
is a very old custom among the Vaigsnavas in India. We may mention for 
example, the famous pillar of Heliodoros at Besnagar, the Meherauli 
iron pillar, etc. In both these cases however though figures of Garuda 
had been installed upon them, the figures are now missing. The 
Mahanirvana Tantra, XIII, 32 may quoted in this respect which runs 
as follows :— 

DEVYAGARE mahisithhah vrisabham Sahkaralaye 
Garudath Kaigave gehe pradadyat sadhikottamah 


(The superior devotee should present (image of) the great 
lion, to the temple of Devi (Sakti), bull to the temple of 
Sankara (Siva) and Garuda to the temple of KeSava (Visnu). 


The present figure of Garuda carved in black basalt measures about 
76. 2 c.m. in height and 30.5 c.m. wide at the broadest part. The figure 
is placed upon a semi-circular base decorated with full-bloomed lotus 
petals. The divine bird is conventionally represented as kneeling on 
the right-knee, tbe hands are unfortunately broken. They were shown 
in a folded state. Тһе locks of the figure are spread in the form of a halo 
behind his head, forming a sort of background for it. The face hasa 


ЕЕ Вс ЕМ 
1. М. К. Bhattasali—Iconography of Buddihist and Brahmanical sculptures 
in Dacca Museum, Dacca, 1929, page 108. 
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cheerful expression apparently facing the God inside the temple and 
looking at him in adoration. 


The uniqueness of the creation rests on the stela being double sided 
bearing two representations of the vahana shown as exactly similar in 
treatment. On both the side the execution of the face and the body 
appears the same and the treatment of the hair, ornaments and 
way of kneeling also represents identical features, The figures are 
seen as kneeling on the folded right knee while the left foot rests 
on the pedestal. Two hands were originally shown as folded in the 
attitude of submission. All these factors would indicate that the figure 
was placed in front of a Vaisnavaite establishment, very probably а 
temple dedicated to Vignu where the figure was installed upon a column. 
Rendering of the face effused with a smile, broad and well-modelled 
shoulder and the chest, narrow waist and powerful legs reveal masterly 
execution and full command upon modelling and treatment. Datable in 
about 10th century A.D. the object can very well be taken as an example 
of forceful and significant artistic creation, attributable (о the school 
of sculpture which flourished during the Pala age. 


Discovery of the figure very well indicates the existence of a temple 
dedicated to Visnu of about that age. The figure was very probably 
installed in front of the temple, now lost, as an evidence of artistic 
achievement of high quality. 


PANCARATRA LITERATURE IN PERSPECTIVE 
H. DANIEL SMITH 


My purpose here is to introduce some of the salient features of the 
literature of the Paficaratra school of Vaispavism to those who may 
know little more than the fact thatit exists. Where is it to be located 
historically ? By turning to it, what kinds of data may be gleaned from 
it by specialists pertinent to their own scholarly intérests ? How is one 
unfamiliar with the genre most practically to approach it? What are 
some of the problems most apparent to those engaged in Paficaratra 
studies and concerning which it may be useful even for a novice to be 
familiar ? Using these questions as guidelines let us proceed. 


It seeras to me, at this point, useful to think of the past as present- 
ing a picture of a long evolution extending through succeeding periods. 
Or,to make the point more vivid, we may shiftto a marine metaphor 
familiar to all of us—in terms of literary evidence we may conceive of 
the past as eomprised of several “waves” of creativity. The enormous 
energy represented in part by the Páficarátra persuasion is the fourth 
such surge in a series of crests continuing into our own times. The first 
wave of litarary evidence is the great, ancient Vedic enterprise—and this 
has carried to us in its still unspent force a heritage vast and varied, 
ranging from the primitive yet profound Rk-verses of the samhitas, through 
the brahmanas, upanisads, and various smpti-texts and traditions. The 
second surge resulted in the epics, with all their stories, implicit values, 
reflected personalities, and máhátmyams of places even now revered in 
the popular imagination as pilgrimage spots. Тһе third swell brings to 
surface the purágas, those encyclopaedic works both early and late which 
contain so much of what is so characteristic of medieval and modern 
Hinduism. And the fourth, but by no means final, crest is that which 
sweeps from its trough and brings to view that superabundance of 
sectarian literature referred to variously as the samhitas, agamas, ог 
tantras. Vastas the metaphoric ocean from which it springs, the litera- 
ture is comprised of texts still normative to the Saiva, Sakta and Vaisnava 
cults which produced them. And it isin this thrust of energy we must 
"locate" the Püficaratra Agama, or corpus of Páficarütra texts. The 
so-called **bhakti" movements, which coupled fervent devotionalism with 
scrupulous ritualism, each produced sets of texts—the Saivas produced 
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their Agamas, the S&ktas produced their Tantras, and the Vaisnavas 
produced, on the one hand, the Vaikhanasa texts, and, on the other hand, 
the Райсагаїга Samhitàs. 


In order to understand anything about the nature of developing 
Hinduism in the last [000 years, one must turn to these sectarian texts— 
the àgamas, tantras, and samhitas of the bhakti cults which flourished 
in the names of Siva, the Great Goddess, and Visnu. The texts, mainly 
in Sanskrit, constitute the most important documents of the medieval 
period. Through them we see reflected the religious and cultural values 
of Hinduism during\the extended time-frame 


For the historian of Hindu literature these texts—although dismissed 
by some purists as written in “barbarous” Sanskrit—are important 
literary documents if only because of the vast productivity they represent. 
They cannot be ignored. The considerable energies employed in compos- 
ing them and passing on in them technical data is in itself a feat 
deserving attention. But more than that, these texts also reflect new 
efforts at expression, and contain visions of reality not articulated before 
so volubly. To be sure, old terms take on new, “intentional”—even 
arcane-meanings, and cause difficulties to the classically trained Sanskritist. 
But what the new vocabulary and simplistic syntax represent (never 
mind that some classically-trained Sanskrit connoisseurs call them “late, 
degenerate developments") is a new and very cogent focus and develop- 
ment, in literary terms, of the Hindu mind. The texts are important, 
then, not only for literary history ; they are important also as landmarks 
in Indian intellectual thought. 


For social historians they relay important, confirming data concern- 
ing the emergence of specific sects and cults; they give proof of the 
creation of new ideologies reflected elsewhere in shifting social structures 
and altered hierarchies. One can discern in the texts traces of new elites 
asserting themselves, of communal accomodations subtly changing—all 
in accordance with, perhaps in response to, new religious insights and 
consequent revisionings of social realities and responsibilities. 


For historians of religions—of whom I count myself one—these аге 
"primary texts" which are absolutely basic for a comprehension ofthe 
emerging and diverging sampraddyas which are both consequence and 
cause of the continuing bhakti-movement as it unfolds throughout the 
medieval period. Moreover, the texts, with their minute rules and regula- 
tions, are rich mines for discovering how the major divisions of Hindu 
philosophy—so often studied in splendid isolation—worked themselves 
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out in practice. Time and again one discerns startling combinations of 
ideas or theories unexpectedly brought together. The works under 
consideration thus present for consideration a syncretistic spirit which 
strives to combine philosophical scholasticism with pragmatic realism ; 
ideals and specifics are joined hand in hand (sometimes making for 
strange partners ! ) as daily practices are invented, then enjoined upon the 
faithful within a theoretical context often quite surprising. Yet, whether 
we “approve” of them or not, these rules and their rationales became 
normative for the adherents of the schools—and thus we are concerned 
with the ideologies of millions of devout Hindus spanning several 
centuries. 


For the historians of art dgamic texts of the Saivas and Saktas, ої 
the Уа ћапаза Vaisgavas and the Paficaratra Sri-vaispavas offer rich— 
though non-professional—reflections on the “meaning? of temple-struc- 
tures and sacred shrines, and for the "interpretation" of the images 
worshipped therein. Included in the śilpaic passages of these texts are 
many details not found elsewhere in regard to the iconographic conven- 
tion used in fashioning and in recognizing divine images. 


For sociologists, anthropologists and scholars of women's studies, 
the texts are replete with clues to social interaction, the emergence of 
new elites, the drawing up and hardening of fresh lines of orthodoxy 
(“right belief") and orthopraxy (“right practice") which cut across old 
allegiances based on caste, marital and sexual status. 


Indeed, for anyone researching Indian norms for a period of not 
less than the past 1000 years, the àgamic texts of “tantric Hinduism” 
are indispensable documents deserving deep and dedicated study and 
scrutiny. А whole universe lies reflected there, imaging a real world of 
sectarian evolution which has quickened and vitalized Hinduism up to 
our present day. And, lest we forget, these texts are still very much in 
use today as guides for correct beliefs and correct practices among major 
blocks of Saivas, Saktas, and Vaisnavas. Insofar as we come better to 
grasp the breadth and scope of this vast literature, our notions will 
expand concerning ‘what ‘Tantric Hinduism” is, pushing us well beyond 
the false impressions (because partial) which presently prevail, false 
impressions which extend, to the detriment of the full richness of 
Hinduism, beyond India to the West. For, the “tantric tradition” of 
Hinduism is not merely those so-called “Left-handed Practices” of 
the five forbidden items but importantly also embraces and celebrates 
and sustains the so-called “Right-Handed Practices", those developments 
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of Hinduism which represent а much less dramatic synthesis of sectarian 
idealism with bedrock brahmanical ritualism, which, indeed, demonstrates 
the genius of accomodation within Hinduism by giving to what has 
preceded a new life while yet never really breaking away from the 
parent movement. 


‘Enough of the place and importance of the Agamic or tantric texts. 
Let us move now to the Páficaratrágama corpus of texts more specifically. 
We have already noted that these Райсага(га texts are part of a larger 
surge of creativity which includes the sectarian Арата texts of the Saivas, 
Sàktas, and other загпргадауаз ; that they were written and preserved in 
Sanskrit ; that they contain ritual injunctions for worship of the Being 
or beings perceived to be supreme and divine by their followers, as well as 
rules and regulations for the good life as envisioned by the sectarian 
adherents of the tradition. But what other kinds of information will be 
helpful to one who turns to а study of the Páficarütra literature as a 
novice ? 


Let's begin with the question, how many Paficarátra texts are there ? 
There are severallists of titles purporting to name all the texts in the 
canon. The favourite number referred to here is the figure come upon 
so often in the enumeration of things Hindu, "108." In fact, one of the 
most important and influential texts of the canon, called the Радта- 
samhitd, does in fact name exactly 108 titles in its list (“71 I: 99-114). 
So also does the Vifvamitra-samhità (11: 16-32). But other works, 
purporting to name the “108”, are not so accurate—the Visnu Tantra 
actually presents 154 titles, while the Kapifijala-samhita and the 
Purusottama-samhità can muster only 100 titles each. The Влагадуаја- 
samhità names 103, the МагКапдеуа-затћиа mentions 91, and the 
Paramesvara-samhita and the Hayasirsa-samhità come up with only 18 and 
25 (+8) respectively. If one collates all the titles named іп these various 
texts, the number mentioned soars beyond “108” to somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 230 works. But, in any opinion, we need not be worried 
about faulty arithmetics—what all the lists wherever found seem to be 
pointing to is a tradition which acknowledges that Ще Pāñcarātra corpus 

contains а number, in fact, а large number, of works. 


The next question 15, do all those texts—* 108" or 230, as the case 
шау be—really exist today? (We leave aside the question whether either 
number ever did exist in some by-gone day.) The fact is, today only a 
small portion of the texts known by name from the various lists are 
extant. Perhaps only 40 texts survive today in гого or in extensive or 
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significant portions. In addition to those 40, there may be another two 
score, more or less, which are known from fragments quoted in other, 
later compilations—a chapter here, a short passage or quotation there. 
At the most extreme count there are only 100, 101, 102, 103 or 104 
texts and fragments which are currently available. The remaining titles 
have still to be traced, if indeed they ever really existed in the first place 
as more than mere names. But what we have is still a significant enough 
corpus of literature to justify the ancient adage that the Paficaratra texts 
are an “ocean” of writings ! And, it must be pointed out, the texts known 
to us are both substantial and of relatively diverse contents. 


At present there are some 33 or 34 Paficaratrágama texts in print. 
Of those, 29 are printed in Devanagari characters ; tbe remaining half 
dozen or so texts are available only in Telugu script. (Some texts, earlier 
available only in Grantha characters, have since been re-issued in Deva- 
nágarl script editions.) 


What distinguishes the works in print from one another? How can 
one just approaching them for the first time get some sense of their 
similarities and differences ? At this point Y must ask the reader to 
bear with me: there are many different ways to categorize the texts in 
order to differentiate them into similar groups. I will not resort to all of 
the categories available—such as those which are called sáttvika]tamasa] 
rdjasa, or those which are said to be "*maunika-vükya" as over against 
those of direct, divine revelation—for those distinctions are not imme- 
diately useful to us. What 1s helpful to know, I think, is that some of 
the texts are longer/shorter, some are earlier/later. 


In regard to length, I have found it informative to label those texts 
which range in length between 1000-2000 verses as “shorter” ; those 
which run between 2500-4500 verses as ‘‘medium-length” ; and those 
which extend to 6000-9000 verses as “longer.” It should go without 
saying that the length of a piece is often a determining factor in terms of 
its content and style : some of the “shorter” ones focus on only one topic 
(as, for example, the Bháradvája-samhità is on ‘‘prapatti’’), while other 
“shorter” ones which are encyclopedic in scope are void of details (as, 
for example, the Aniruddha-samhita). Тһе longer the work gets, the more 
breadth and scope one normally finds. Generally speaking, one finds in 
these texts a discursive style, full of digressions. In fact, the presentations 
are often prolix, even disordered—a fact which certainly gives ammunition 
to those literary purists who would prefer to dismiss the texts altogether 
as “barbarous” and without style or grace ! 
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Another way to group the texts is according to when they seem to 
have been written. Now, this is an approach replete with ploblems. 
For, just as in dating a temple, one has to contend with the fact that 
there are later additions, renovations and repairs made to the original 
structure, making a specific “date” ambiguous; so with agama texts 
one has to recognize that each one has passed through the hands of 
many copyists, there may be many later interpolations, and the leaves 
may have suffered many an accident to bring disorder into the narrative 
flow. But, roughly speaking: there are some texts which seem clearly 
to be "earlier" than others. The Hayasirsa-samhita may or may not 
be one of these; but more certainly among this group must be the 
Paugkara-samhità, the Sanatkumára-samhità and the Vigvaksena-samhità. 
The fact is, I do not favor early dating of any Рапсага а text unless 
the evidence is overwhelming that the work incontestably comes from the 
5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, or 9th century. In this regard I must observe, in passing, 
that in this matter Indian sholars and Western schoolars may never 
see eye-to-eye : generally Indian scholars tend to gravitate toward earlier 
dates for texts than do Western scholars. Be that as it may, some texts 
of the Paficaratragama do seem to be “earlier” because they are quoted 
by certain early authorities (e.g., Utpala), or because they contain 
obviously primitive articulations of the tradition. 

But more texts seem to be assignable to a period just prior to, or 
just after, the time of the famous South India champion of the Paficaratra 
cause, Кашапија. It was at his instance, recall, that Paficarütra ways 
of worship came to be adopted in many temples throughout South India. 
It is important to note that Кашапија himself quotes from only a few 
Paficaratra texts—indicating, as I suspect, that many of the ones best 
known to us today came from well after his time. 

As for the “later” texts, those reflect developments of the 15th, 
16th and 17th centuries when, for examples, the Ràdhà-cult and the 
Ràma-cult had come into their mature forms. 


Still another way to group the texts is one found in the tradition 
itself which refers to the “Three Gems" which shine out more brightly 
than others and whose value is treasured beyond count in the canon. These 
“Three Gems" of the canon are, significantly, all pre-Ràmanuja, pre- 
Yamuna, and pre-Utpala. Let us look at these more closely, and then see 
where that leads us. The “Three Gems” аге: the Sátvata-samhitàá (which 
extends to some 3500 verses, hence may be called a work of “medium- 
length”), which has for centuries been traditionally associated with the 
temple-town of Melkofe (in Karnataka); the Jayakhya-samhita (which, 
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with its 4500 verses, falls somewhere in the medium to longish range), 
which for long has been identified with the temple town of Kanchipuram 
by tradition; and the Pauskara-samhita (which is a "longer" work, 
extending to some 6000 verses), which tradition has identified with the 
faith at Srirahgam. 

Each of these “Three Gems” is typically discursive in nature, even 
prolix in style. Perhaps the oldest among these, the Pauskara was even 
longer once—a deduction I make upon internal evidence of the text, 
which is a-symetrical in its present state, obviously missing some 
“promised parts." It is concerned with diksa-proceedures primarily, 
and with the instruction of the initiate into various, important mantras. 
The Sdtvata, too, is concerned with ата and mantras, but has addi- 
tional discussion of vratas festivals, and temple and icon-construction. 
The Jayakhya offers the greatest diversity of topics of the three, contain- 
ing portions which accord with the “later,” scholastic division of the 
texts into four *pádas" pertaining respectively to jfiána] yoga]kriyá]caryà 
concerns. Still, time and again that text returns to mantras ; their 
construction from bija-mandalas, to јара, dhyna, mudra, пуаза, etc. 
[For further analysis, the reader is referred to my almost-identical articles 
on the “Three Gems," one found in Studies in the History of Religions 
(Supplement іо Numen), XXII: Ex orbe Religionum: Studia Geo 
Widengren Oblata, Leiden, ЕЈ. Brill, 1972, рр 40-49, the other found 
in Vimaría (A Half-Yearly Research Bulletin of Rashtriya Sanskrit 
Samsthan, New Delhi), Vol. I, Pt. 1, 1972, Tirupati, Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeetha, 1972, pp. 45-51]. 


Consideration of the “Three Gems" leáds us on to notice three 
other texts which tradition associates with them. Attached to the Satvata- 
samhità by tradition is another text known as Пуага- samhita, a work of 
по little importance in the South. The main trouble I must point out 
here is that the current text published as «Ібага-затний, though 
respected and filled with important data, does not seem to be the same 
“7§yara-samhita’ quoted in the 10th century by Vedanta Desika. None- 
theless the text we have makes interesting reading, and contains much 
rich material for study. Attached to the Jayakhya-samhita by tradition 
is an extremely influential text, the Радта-затћна (also known as the 
Райта Tantra). It is one of the “longer” works, and comes to us divided 
into 4 classicalpüdas, the “‘jfidna’’ with 12 chapters, the “yoga”? with 5 
chapters, the “Егіуй” with 32 chapters, and the “carya” with 33 chapters 
(discussed below). Although, like the Jayükhya, it too is associated with 
worship at Kanchipuram, it is today the single-most widely-disseminated 
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text of the canon—it influences the worship routines at countless temples 
throughout the South and elsewhere. Тһе еагпеві known authority to 
quote it was the 13th century polymath, Vedanta Печка. Тһе Радта- 
samhitd, despite its importance in the canon, has yet to appear ina 
competent, critical edition of the text in Devanagari script. As for the 
Pauskara-samhitd, there is by tradition attached to it a related text, the 
longish (almost 9000 $lokas) Рататебуата-гатћна. That text is clearly 
and accurately a reflection of the worship traditions at Srirahgam. Its 
mention of liturgies due icons of the Alvars clearly places it chronologi- 
cally in the post-Ràmànuja period. So far, then, we have six titles of 
importance to note, and insofar as current day practices are concerned, 
chief among these is the Padma-samhita. 


There are ten other texts which deserve mention. These are signifi- 
cant works to investigate for retrieval of historical, sociological, liturgical 
and or artistic data. Attention may first be drawn to the Parama-samhita 
(Baroda: Gaekwad’s Oriental Series Vol. 86, 1940). Apart from its 
intrinsic interest as one of the earlier texts, it is available in a competent 
English translation, thus presents to the student unable to cope with 
the Sanskrit originals an authentic sampling of the Paficaratra genre. 
(The two other texts of the Рапсагаќгаргата have been translated into 
English—the so-called Narada Райсагдігат, and the Laksmi Tantra—but 
neither of these can be recommended as typical examples of the genre.) 
Five other titles all come from the press at the Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeetha at Tirupati ; each one of these is an important and useful text 
—the Sri-Prasna-samhita (по. 12, 1969), the Visvamitra-samhità (no. 13, 
1970), the Naradtya-samhita (по. 15, 1971). the Visgvaksena-samhità (по. 17, 
1972), and the Markandeya-samhità (in press, 1980). Three titles have been 
published by the Adyar Library and Researcb Centre ; the first two titles 
mentioned represent highly speculative examples of the genre, the third 
one may be an ancient formulation of the school—the Ahirbudhnya- 
затћна (no. 4, 1916 ; reissued 1966), the Lakgmi Тапіға (no. 87, 1959), 
and the Sanatkumára-samhità (по. 95, 1969). Another work, forthcoming 
from the press of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, is the Hayasirsa- 
samhitd, a text extraordinily rich in matters pertaining to iconography 
and a production which some Indian scholars are willing to assign to 
an unusually early date. | 


It se&ms to me that it would be quite dangerous for anyone to try to 
characterize the Paficaratra school even on the basis of the aforemen- 
tioned 16 texts. Recall the figure "108," and even the list of over 230 
titles. While the texts just mentioned are important representatives of 
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the school, we still gain only a limited perspective of what the school 
teaches from these texts. To get the fuller picture requires recourse to 
theremaining 15 or so texts in print*, plus resort to the many texts and 
text-fragments which are available in manuscripts. The only text which 
does reflect adequately the wide-ranging interests of the canon as a 
whole is the already recommended Pa@dma-samhita. A rapid. review of 
its contents gives an idea of the breadth of focus found in the Райсагаїга 
literature as a whole. 


While not all the texts by any means are conceived of so broadly, 
or go into such detail, the Padma-samhita presents the model text. It 
says of itself that originally 1t contained some 500,000 verses ; a revision 
cut that to 100,000 verses ; and the present version of 10,000 verses is a 
condensation of that. As is the Рӣйсагаігарата corpus as a whole, so 
the Padma text ıs divided into four main categories, sections, or “рй4ау-- 
ійапа, yoga, Кгіуа and carya. The opening chapters of the first section 
turn to creation, and describe how the heavens and lower regions came 
into being. God's nature is next reflected upon, followed by a treatment 
of man's condition in this world. The “јпапа-рада'' then turns to the 
nature of revelation [$üstrávatárana], and closes with a eulogy of the 
goal of the released individual. Тһе second section on yoga treats mainly 
of yogic postures and practices, and is reminiscent of Patafijali-derived 
presentations found elsewhere in related literature. The third large 
section contains chapters on town-planning, on selecting sites for temple 
construction, on how to choose capable artisans, correct implements and 
necessary raw materials for the proposed building project. Then follows 
a list of types of temples. Considerable attention is given to the building 
process, but mainly from the perspective of the presiding priests, not 
from the point of view of craftsmen ; attention is given to the accompany- 
ing rituals at such junctures as laying the ''first bricks" through to the 
final placement of the roof-finial. Several chapters on iconography succeed 
this, with directions for where the deities are to be placed 1n and around 
the precincts of the finished temple. Following elaborate sanctification and 
“establishment” rites (described in detail), attention is given in the fourth 
section to some of the special festivals which may be celebrated in tbe 
finished structure to honor the conseciated icons. Considerable emphasis 





* For readers unable to turn to the texts in their Sanskrit originals, attention is 
here directed to my two-volume A Descriptive Bibliography of the Printed 
Texts of the Páncarátrágama (Baroda : GOS vols. 158 and 168, 1975 and 19%0) 
for lengthy précis of printed texts plus index to topics. 
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is placed upon expiations for mishaps in worship routines, including even 
directions for resanctifying polluted temple premises, broken icons and 
instruments. The work also includes special instructions in mantras 
required for genera] and special occasions, with no little detail devoted 
to the proper mudràs to be used with the mantras. The work ends with 
warnings against mixing the rules found in one textual tradition with 
those found in another, as well as eulogies for any and all who follow 
the injunctions laid down in the Padma text. 


While the Радта-затћна does present a model text for the Райса- 
rátra corpus, and while its breadth of scope does reflect that ої the canon 
as a whole, still very few texts can be compared with it. In fact, what 
emerges from an analytical survey of the available texts is that most texts 
fall far short of breadth exhibited in the Радта. And, with a few notable 
exceptions, most texts give short shrift to the philosophical and theoretical 
aspects of the system. In fact, what impresses one over and over again 
skimming various texts is the overweaning concern in most of them to 
treat only of temple liturgies, specifically рӣјӣ, utsava, prayascitta etc. 
And, just as the subject matter of the majority of texts is, in fact, limited, 
80 also is the antiquity of the majority of the texts limited—as is the 
antiquity of the model text, the Padma-samhitd limited to the same late 
period—to the period just before and just after Ramanuja. Indeed, since 
most of his activities promoted the growth and creative capacities of the 
Sri-vaisnava (and specifically of the Райсагйіта wing of it), it is not 
"surprising that most of the text are assignable to a period posterior to 
him, and range from the 12th to the 14th centuries. 


The controversies over the status ої Püficarátrágama texts vis-à-vis 
the “Vedas” is far too complex a subject for me to take up here. Suffice 
to say the Sri-vaisnavas look upon their Араша corpus of “1087 works as a 
“Fifth Veda,” superceding the other four vedas. Needless to say that 
position has evoked sharp criticism and rebuttal from Vaidika scholars. 
In turn, there evolved an apologetic literature within the Paficarátra 
community arguing the adequacy and propriety of the texts as “revealed” 
authorities—e.g., Yamuna’s Agamapramanya, Vedanta DeSika’s Paficardtra- 
raksa, as well as many passages within the samhità-texts themselves 
designed to refute detractors of the system. 


The name “Райсагаіга” poses a problem: the fact is we do not 
know exactly what it means! To be sure “райса-” means “5” ; "-ratra" 
is generally construed to mean "night" or “day-and-night.” But their 
combination as the name forthe cultand its teachings does not make 
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much sense. The late Professor Johannes van Buitenen sought to connect 
the cult with an ancient, wandering ascetic movement, members of which 
observed vows for five-night periods, drawing his conclusion from 
etymologies suggested in the Mahabharata and certain Вгаћтапав. 
The late Professor V. Raghavan also took pains to parse the word 
according to various possibilities permitted in the language and from 
what evidence he drew from the SanatkumdGra-samhitd. I have myself 
written оп the subject, drawing upon all the evidence available from the 
printed texts and unpublished manuscripts of the Páíicaratrágama works 
themselves, only to reach the conclusion that the lack of unanimity in 
those texts is significant, and demonstrates that the cult itself has little 
sense for the meaning of the name either. [See my article “А Typological 
Survey of Definitions: The Name ‘Paficaratra’,’ Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, XXXIV-XXXV (1973), 102-117.) We simply do not 
know what the term *'paficarátra" means in its cultic context. 


I propose to bring my presentation to a close by setting forth before 
you what has been my effort overa twenty-five year period by way of 
contributing to the field of Paficaratra studies. I shall end up by suggest- 
ing what I feel is essential work yet to be done. As for my own efforts, 
I suppose the best way to characterize my work is to say that throughout 
my career I have tried to reconstitute the dispersed corpus of “108” texts. 
Thanks to a close working relationship with the Department of Sanskrit 
at the University of Madras through the kind offices of the late Professor 
V. Raghavan, I had been given free access to the impressive files of the 
New Catalogus Catalogorum project. This provided me with leads to the 
location of texts and text-fragments in both major and remote manuscrips 
libraries. At such libraries as I have also visited throughout India, 
although most especially in the South, I also spent countless hours poring 
over their in-house catalogs. One or two “finds” I made were because I 
refused to take an anonymous cataloger's word as final: for, often 
Paficarátra texts have been misplaced in a collection under such headings 
аз "а dharma text," or “оп mantras.” Throughout, I have been heavily 
indebted to Schrader’s pioneer work, already cited. 

In an on-going effort to rediscover “lost” manuscripts of the school, 
I also travelled extensively in the South visiting temple towns and arcaka- 
training centres. 1n 1967 and again, later, in 1980 I took two tours in 
search of manuscripts. In the first instance I covered large portions of 
Tamil Nadu ; in the second tour, I explored large tracts of Karnataka 
and Andhra Pradesh. Тһе result, over all, has been that I was able to 
locate a few texts hitherto known only by title. I have had copies made 
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of rare texts, опе transcription of which was added to my own personal 
collection of texts housed in the United States. (I should point out that 
in the copying of manuscripts I have found microfilming of little assis- 
tance : first of all, it is rarely available in remote places ; secondly, even 
when available, the photographic process rarely permits а “good reading" 
of the incised characters used in an original palm-leaf manuscript ; and 
thirdly, a microfilm reproduction does nothing to assist someone un- 
familiar with an ancient or unknown script to decipher it. Asa result 1 
have instead had local pandits transcribe any manuscripts into Devanagari 
characters by hand.) Such texts, then, as have been recovered I have 
sought to preserve. 


In addition, I have sought to make other—particularly traditional 
‘scholars in the Райсагдіта Sri-vaisnava community-conscious of the need 
to promote study of their textual traditions. Accordingly, in 19671 
founded a society of textual scholars, traditional pandits, arcakas, and 
others devoted to matter Paficaratrin. The society, called “The Райсагаіга 
^ Pariéodhana Parigad,” in 1980 held its tenth general body meeting, and is 
currently planning to bring out the fourth volume of texts and studies. 
At the same time, always building upon the pioneering efforts of 
F. О. Schrader, I have tried to alert Western scholars—and Western- 
trained Indian scholars—to the resources for the study of Indian culture 
contained in the Раћсага та canon of literature. 


In terms of a vision, I have been dedicated throughout all my efforts 
to one ideal of scholarship, namely, that before we can confidently turn 
to higher matters of ideology, significance, and stature of the school we 
must first recover the textual bases upon which those were built. Іп other 
words, І һауе been concerned with the basic exercise of recovering texts 
—literally saving them from obscurity and obliteration. Once that has 
been done, I feel, there will be ample time for others, then, to produce 
studies based on documentary evidence pertaining to such matters as 
dating, ideology, special features of the cult, the place of the cult in 
Indian religious traditions, and the like. But, І am convinced, the recons- 
titution of the textual tradition is a prior matter—for which reason I have 
sought to attend to that. 


Yet, even there, much remains yet to be done. Those anxious to 
move on to matters of ideology, of dating texts, of characterizing the cult, 
must be forewarned that even now not all the evidence is at hand. То 
my mind important matters such as those just mentioned must remain 
as very tentative efforts until more text-critical exercises have been 
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completed. Іп closing,let me suggest that I feel there are three areas in 
text-critical studies which still need much attention. 


First, there must be continued efforts to search out fugitive, extant 
titles of the primary samhità-texts of the Рабсагаїтйрата. And, here, 
time is a factor : every year wasted narrows down our opportunities to 
rescue such texts as may still survive. White ants are not the only enemies 
of palm-leaf manuscripts : I have found that the more mortal enemies of 
manuscripts are people—there is an inexorable logic in neglect, as texts 
are inadvertently ravaged by carelessness and apathy. The location and 
preservation of precious, ancient manuscripts will not only bring to light 
texts known till now only by title, but will also assist in the necessary 
process of providing important, alternate readings for new, critical 
editions of standard texts (e.g., the Pauskara-samhita), and perhaps locate 
“missing parts" to other works (e.g., so-called *'Brhaspati-ratra" of the 
Sanatkumara-samhitd.) 


Second, there is yet another stratum of “‘subsidary” texts attached 
to the Paficaratragama which no one has yet looked at with serious, 
scholarly intent. It may be that these "secondary" texts will turn out 
to be even more important in understanding the life and thought, the 
worship and ethics of the Paficaratra community today than the primary, 
samhita texts. For these anthologies, digests, handbooks and commenta- 
ries [prayogas, samgrahas, nibandhas, bhasyas] are what аге, in fact, 
used to implement Райсагаїга ways of worship in temples throughout 
the South today. I might say that, if I were starting out all over to 
approach Рапсагаїга literature as a field of study, here is where I would 
begin. We need to know more—much more—about the level of activity 
reflected within the cult by these documents. And, they too should be 
collected and preserved, cataloged and studied. 


Finally, there must Бе more effort made to compare research results 
(to say nothing of methodologies) among those working as scholars of 
Tantric Hinduism in its other sectors. To phrase this in personal terms, 
І пеед to know more about what is being learned by my colleagues who 
are studying the Saiva and Sakta agama texts and practices. We labor 
in isolation and in ignorance of one another ! Moreover, even among 
those focusing only on one literature—say, the Saivigama— there needs 
to be more opportunity for communication, if only to avoid duplication 
of efforts (I recently learned that two young American scholars are boih 
working on basic Saivagama texts, yet neither one knew of the other), 
In the past years I have tried, insofar as possible, to serve as a mediating 
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clearing agent among Páficarütra scholars. I even issued a Newsletter 
at one point, but gave it up for lack of response and lack of time. But 
recently, nonetheless, I was able to inform one scholar that a critical 
edition of Райсата(та text he intended to undertake was already just 
completed (but not yet published) by another scholar from a different 
country. It may be that what is needed is the establishment by an on- 
going research institute of a journal the purpose of which would be to 
serve as an organ for publishing work in the area of tantric studies of all 
branches of Hinduism, and to act simultaneously as an informative 


newsletter regarding work currently going on in those various, related 
fields. 


“THE SEVEN HIGH PLACES” 
IN THE INDUS VALLEY INSCRIPTIONS 


JOHN E. MITCHINER 


1. Preliminary Remarks! 


Ina recent communication analysing the possible origins of the 
forms Indian sindhu- and Iranian hindu, Professor Sir Harold Bailey has 
suggested that the archaic Rgveda phrase sdpta síndhavas and the Avesta 
phrase ћарга hindu may have originally meant “Тһе Seven High Places" 
and in this connection he has noted “а curious coincidence" with the 
Sumerian phrase Баа imin meaning “The Seven Enclosed Places," which 
was used in Sumerian documents to designate a land to the east of Sumer 
and beyond Aratta. Не thence raises the question of whether the Indus 
people used a phrase “Тһе Seven High Places" which was subsequently 
passed on to the invading Proto-Indians as sdpta sindhavas and to the 
Proto-Iranians as Барға hindu.!* In the same line of thought, Mr. Kinnier 
Wilson has proposed interpreting certain signs in the Indus Punt as 
denoting the phrase bad imin.? 


In his study of a number of Indus signs, Mr. Kinnier Wilson con- 
centrated primarily upon the possible numerical significance of such signs : 
his study was not an exhaustive one, and was not intended to take account 
of every occurrence of those particular signs or groups of signs whieh 
might possibly denote a phrase analagous to the Sumerian phrase badd 
imin. That is to say, his study did not take account of every group of 
signs in which one member -was compounded of seven lines "/: those 
seven lines being interpreted by Kinnier Wilson himself, as also by 
Ross® and others, as denoting the numeral ‘seven’. The primary aim of 


this paper is consequently to examine every occurrence of the sign “W 


1. This paper constitutes chapter 2 of J. E. Mitchiner, Studies in the Indus Valley 
Inscriptions Oxford+-IBH, Delhi, Calcutta, 1978). 
1а. Н. №. Bailey, ‘Indian Sindhu-, Iranian Hindu- Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies vol. 38 по. 3, 1975, pp. 610-611. 
2. J. V. Kinnier Wilson, Indo-Sumerian, pp. ЗЕ. (Oxford, 1974). 
3. A,S. Ross, ‘The Numeral Signs of the Mohenjo Daro Script,’ Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India vol. 57 (New Delhi, 1933). 
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in the Indus inscriptions—as listed іп the Parpola Concordance*—in order 
to establish those signs,or groups of signs with which it is associated, and 
which might constitute a phrase analagous to “Тһе Seven High Places" : 
corresponding to Sumerian 544 imin, Avestan hapta hindu, Vedic sdpta 
sindhavas, and similar forms. Further observations will then be made on 
the basis of this detailed examination. 


2. Examination of Inscriptions 


Following the detailed discussions and inferences of Hunter,® Ross,$ 
Kinnier Wilson’ and others, it will here be accepted as a working hypo- 
thesis that the sign ",, may most probably be taken to denote the numerical 
value ‘seven’. The sign occurs in the total corpus of Indus inscriptions 
—as listed in the Parpola Concordance—in 77 different contcxts. It 
forms a recognisable pair-group with six distinct separate signs : while 
on only 3 of these 77 occasions does it appear in inscriptions where it is 
unassociated with any of these signs. All of these 77 inscriptions may 
be found set out in the accompanying Table (note: incriptions read 
from right to left®). The groups incorporating the sign "" ‘seven’ will 
here be examined in their overall occurrence throughout the entire corpus 
of inscriptions, in their regional distribution, in the typology of the 
material on which they occur (seal, copper tablet, etc.), and in the 
iconography of that object with which the inscription itself is positionally 
associated. 





4. S.Koskenniemi, A. Parpola & S. Parpola, Materials for the Study of the Indus 
Script 1 (Helsinki 1973). 
The Concordance assembles and compares every inscription discovered up to 
1973—a total of 3204 separate items—and additionally provides a coded des- 
cription of the origin, shape, typology, and iconography of each. It thus 
supersedes all previous Concordances: and still remains in many respects 
more advantageous than the more recent Concordance of Iravatham 
Mahadevan (The Indus Script: Texts, Concordance and Tables, M. A. S. I. 
no. 77, New Delhi 1977). Much as one may disagree with many of 
the methods and conclusions of the Finnish team, their collation of the 
inscriptional material would seem to be the most satisfactory to date, and has 
therefore been followed in this paper. 

5. G. R. Hunter, The Script of Harappa and Mohenjo Daro and its Connection 
with other Scripts, Tables XXXI-XXXVII--analyses рр. 95-101 (London 1934). 

6. Ross, loc cit. | Р 

Kinnier Wilson, loc. cit. 

8. See B. B. Lal, ‘The Direction of Writing in the Harappa Script’, Antiquity 
vol. 40, по, 4,1966; also Kinnier Wilson, op. сії. ch. 4. 
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а. The Group JA”; 


т 


This group-formation is by far the most common of the six. It occurs 
in a total of 34 inscriptions, and may be most conveniently analysed 
under three sub-headings. Firstly, where it occurs as the final member 
of an inscription (followed only Бу the terminal sign U): secondly when 
it occurs medially in an inscription in relation to the terminal sign U— 
that is to say, where it is followed by another sign or sign-group and 


then by terminal 1): and thirdly when it occurs unassociated with 
the terminal sign 1). 


i. Final occurrence: 


13 instances: 8 at Mohenjo Daro, 4 at Harappa, 1 at Kalibangan. 
All but one are on square seals with perforated bosses: the exception 
(Parpola no. 1442) being on a rectangular seal without boss. 

All but two depict a unicorn+manger : опе (1442) is badly broken, 
and the terminal sign 1) is only presumed : опе (3619) is on a potsherd. 

Preceding signs demonstrate the distinct nature of the group ЈУ : 
e.g , по signs precede (2214): terminal 1) precedes (1553): ‘‘initial’’ signs 
"^ etc., precede (2478, 1344): separate group ||| ( precedes (see Hunter, 
Table VII pp. 126, 139-140, 210) (1557, 2446, 3020,—3021). 


и... Medial occurrence : 


6 instances: all at Mohenjo Daro. 


3 are identical, on copper tablets, depicting a two-headed mythologi- 
cal animal—a device which occurs on a total of only 14 items in the entire 
corpus of Indus inscriptions (see Section 4 below for further discussion on 
this point) (389, 1598, 2811). 


2 are on square seals with perforated bosses, on (1116) depicting 
unicorn-+ manger, the other (2032) depicting a broken unicorn (?--- manger). 


1 is on a rectangular broken seal (1393). 


li. Further occurrences : 


15 instances: all at Mohenjo Daro. 


АП of these are identical in form, on copper tablets —the significance 
of which will be discussed below (see Section 4): 
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6 depict а ram with curling horns and short tail —a device which 
occurs on a total of only 16 items in the entire corpus of Indus 
inscriptions, і і - і 

9 are devoid of iconography. They bear instead the symbol 9%, 
(450-457, 2804). ` 


The inscription on one of these is broken and inferred (451). у 
b. The Group А, 
The group occurs in a total of 15 inscriptions: of these, 7 are at 


Mohenjo Daro, 8 at Harappa. 


7 are on square seals with boss, depicting unicorn--manger and its 
variants (5 Harappa, 2 Mohenjo Daro). 

2 are on rectangular seals devoid of iconography (1446, 3631). 

1 is on a broken reetangular seal (2063). 

5 are on rectangular stamped tablets, depicting a gharial with a fish 
in its jaws (all from Harappa). 

This group is always followed by terminal 1) or its variant 1] (J. 

Preceding signs demonstrate the distinct nature of the group ^5 А: 
e.g., no signs precede (9 occurrences) : “initial” sign "О precedes (1446). 

It may be observed that two variant forms of writing the numeral 
"seven" are evident in this Broup of inscriptions. Оп the one hand there 
is ће usual form "5: while on the other there is the lengthened тот”, 
(1123, 1466, 3631). The same phenomenon may be observed in the case 


of the group (^7), where one lengthened form of the numeral similarly _ 


occurs (2011). А 


с. The Group (4, 
The group occurs in a total of 10 inscriptions : of these, 6 are at 
Mohenjo Daro, 4 at Harappa. 


6 are on square seals with perforated boss, depicting unicorn+ 
manger and its variants (4 Mohenjo Daro, 2 Harappa), 


2 are on rectangular seals devoid of iconography (1435, 2120): one 
of these being 2-sided (1435). 


2 аге on miniature rectangular 2-sided tablets devoid of iconography 
(3457, 3866—both Harappa). 


This group is always followed by terminal QJ. 
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Preceding signs demonstrate the distinct nature of the group Щ 7j: 
e.g., ‘‘initial’’ sign “© etc., precedes (2013, 2691). 


d. The Group С”), 


The Group occurs in а total of 9 inscriptions: of these, 4 are at 
Mohenjo Daro, 3 at Harappa, 2 at Lothal. 


The 4 at Mohenjo Daro are on square seals with perforated boss, 
depicting unicorn+ manger. 


The 2 at Lothal are on terracotta sealings with square seal- 
impressions and signs of bale on the reverse. (6013, 6018). It may be 


noted that the inscription on these is identical to that on one of the seals 
from Mohenjo Daro (2262). 


The 3 at Harappa are on 2-sided rectangular stamped tablets devoid 
of iconography (3344, 3833)-one on a miniature such tablet (3446). 
This group is always followed by terminal 1) or its variant () U. 


Preceding signs demonstrate the distinct nature of the group (5): 
e.g., "initial" signs "О precede (2011, 2262, 6013, 6018). _ 


e. The Group | "p. 
The group occurs in a total of 4 inscriptions: of these, 2 are at 


Mohenjo Daro, 2 at Harappa. 


Ateach site, one inscription is on a square seal with perforated 
boss, depicting a short-horned bull(2298, 3238): while the other is on a 
rectangular seal devoid of iconography (2025, 4130). 


In all 4 cases, the group is the final element in the inscription. 
f. The Group Ё”. 

The Group occurs in a total of 2 inscriptions : both are at Harappa 
on 2-sided stamped tablets devoid of iconography. | 

In both cases the group із the initial element іп the inscription, and 


followed by terminal 1). 


g. Isolated occurrences. 


There are three such cases. In one,’ from Harappa (3276), the 
numeral sign "/ seven follows the sign b (which in turn follows terminal 
Eft and forms the final element in the inscription. In another, from 
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Моћепјо Daro (2793), the numeral is preceded by “initial” ©, while the 
following sign is illegible. In the third case, from Kalibangan (7024), 


the inscription would appear to be purely numerical in value-preceded 
Бу”, and followed by “terminal” ф. 


3. Observation : 


For the purpose of the following discussion, the three isolated 
occurences of the sign "" ‘seven’ noted in paragraph 2.g above will not be 
taken into account primarily because none of these three occurences 
constitutes a recognisable sign-group. It may further be observed that- 
with the exception of group P “wall of the above groups compounded 
with the sign "у ‘seven’ appear in most or all of their occurences 
immediately preceding the terminal sign 1) or its principal variant Uty®. 
In view of the fact that the group P "5 is in additicn not clearly preceded 
by any distinctly separate sign or group of signs (e.g. ‘initial’ "010, then 
for present purposes—while the possible significance -of this group must 
be kept in mind—this group will not be further considered in the following 
discussion. 


At the present stage, it would accordingly seem reasonable to assume 
that, if the Indus peoples did indeed have a phrase “Тһе Seven High 
Places" which appears in the inscriptions, then this phrase is likely to be 
represented in one or more of the sign-groups JA "М", "ти А, й" Си), 
or Ej ^j. à; 


Kinnier Wilson!* has pointed out and discussed the resemblance 
between the Indus sign JA and the Sumerian sign {А} and its variants : the 
latter denoting the meaning “city? or “enclosed place," and bearing the 
Phonetic value bad. It may similarly be pointed out that the Indus sign 
A closely resembles the Sumerian sign M and its variants: the latter 
denoting the meaning “mountain,” and bearing the phonetic value Киг 13. 
Meriggi*? and Hunter!* also noted similarities between the Indus sign А 
and such signs in other scripts : and suggested that it represents the word 
for a mountain, a town, or a king. А different form of the Indus sign A 





9. See discussion in Section 5 below on these signs. 
10. See Hunter, op. cit. Table XXIV рр. 153-156-- p. 209 : analysis, рр. 83-86. 
11. Kinnier Wilson, op. cit. pp. 3-4. 
12. R.Labat, Manual d' Epigraphie Akkadienne, no. 169 (Paris 1952). 
* 13. P. Meriggi, ‘Zur Indusschrift’,. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft vol. 87, nf, 12, 1934, p. 214. ` 
e 14. Hunter, ор. cit. р. 206. 
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may be seen in another Indus sign МА, which again resembles the 
Sumerian sign M. It would consequently-both from parallels with the 
Sumerian and other signs and from the very shape of the sign—seem quite 
plausible to interpret the Indus sign À as representing an unknown word 
with the meaning of ‘mountain’ ог ‘high place’. On this basis, therefore, 
it may be deemed aslikely that if the phrase “Тһе Seven High Places" 
appears in the Indus inscriptions, then such a phrase may be seen to be 
represented by more than one of the groups of signs noted in Section 
2above: and that the two groups most likely to represent such а phrase 
are the groups JA "p and ^7, А. 

At least one of the other three sign-groups bere in question may be 
interpreted as denoting the same meaning: namely the group Ej "у. It 
may be observed that the sign [ in fact differs from the! sign JA only to 
the extent that the sign JA has been inverted thus Wf, and the exterior 
lines have been placed within the interior of the sign thus ЕЗ, hence giving 
rise to the form М. Similarly the sign | might plausibly be interpreted 


аз a simplified form of the sign «М, with the omission of the base lines (4. 
| In this event, it may be observed that the phrase “Тһе Seven High 


Places” can be represented in the Indus inscriptions in two separate forms. 

On the one hand it can be represented by a phrase ‘seven high places? 

(e.g. 2,77): while on the other hand it can be represented by a phrase 
‘high places seven’ (e.g. ^», А). One may perhaps infer that two different 
words are being used in such contexts to express the same meaning of 
‘high place’: and the difference is comparable by analogy to that between 
Sumerian bád imin (‘high places seven") and Indo-Iranian hapta hindu/sdpta 
sindhavas (‘seven high places’). This analogy is purely exemplary. 


4. Тһе Copper Tablets and their Inscriptions. 


It has been noted already that several of the sign-groups examined 
in Section 2 appear on copper tablets. The very fact that certain tablets 
were manufactured in the material copper-as opposed to steatite, terra- 
cotta or similar-would tend to indicate that such tablets bear a particular 
significance which is likely to differ somewhat-cither in content, or in 
importance, or in both-from that of the steatite and similar seals. This 
is further indicated by the fact that there are so far known only 233 copper 
tablets, as , opposed to a total of approximately 2958 seals and tablets of 
other descriptions, of which over 2000 are steatite, seals. The iconography 
of the copper tablets similarly differs markedly from that on any other 
seals (see below). Thus it might | be inferred that the inscriptions which 
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appear оп the copper tablets аге likely to contain information which reflect 
the enhanced significance of this collection of tablets. 


Two groups of signs incorporating ‘the numeral "и ‘seven’ have 
already been noted as occurring on copper tablets. The first of these is 
in the inscription 1) М" (see 2.a.ii), which appears on 3 tablets; the 
second of these is in the inscription P || ФАМ” (see 2.a.iii), which appears 
on 15 tablets. The iconography and its specificity on all of these tablets 
has been discussed in the above contexts (see 2.a.ii+iii) Another group 
of signs which appears on the copper tablets, and which incorporates one 
of the signs (namely A) previously discussed, is the group ВА. This group 
appears оп 31 copper tablets: all of them at Моеепјо Daro. On 27 of 
these tablets, the total form of the inscription reads 1ЛЈ А : while the 
animal depicted is a bull with curling horns, a dewlap, a raised tail, and 
а manger—tlfis being a device which appears on a total of only 30 items 
in the entire corpus of over 3000 Indus inscriptions. On a further 2 of 
these tablets, the form of the inscription reads HAV (1597, 339): while 
the animal depicted is a rhinoceros-a device which appears on a total 
of only 29 items in the entire corpus. On the remaining 2 ої these 31 
tablets, the form of the inscription also reads UBA (340, 341): while the 
tablets are devoid of iconography. It may further be noted that the Broup 
ША appears on only 9 items other than copper tablets: and that, out of 
а total of 40 occurrences overall within the entire corpus of inscriptions, 
the group occurs only 3 times at Harappa. , 


It was noted above, in paragraph 2.a.ii, that the motif of а 2-headed 
mythological animal appears on a total of only 14 items іп the entire 
corpus of Indus inscriptions : and that 3 of these items bear the inscrip- ` 
tion UAA". It may further be noted that the remaining 11 occurrences 
of this motif are all also on copper tablets : and that the inscription on 
all of these tablets reads А together with various preceding elements 
(usually ЕЗ 1 ју). These once again all appear only at Mohenjo Daro. 
In respect of the further occurrences of the group Ain the total corpus 
of Indus inscriptions, 2 are on copper tablets with a dog-motif—a motif 
which occurs only 9 times in the total corpus of inscriptions; while a 
further 10 are on various other copper tablets (i.e. a total of 23 occurrences 
of this group on copper tablets), all again at Mohenjo Daro. The group. 
HEWN appears on only 12 items other than copper tablets: and it is note- 
worthy that it appears only onze at Harappa, from an overall total of 35 
occurrences. It may accordingly be inferred from these observations that 
the distinctness of the animal motifs which appear on the copper tablets 
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тау be deemed to complement a distinctness in the inscriptional material 
inscribed thereon. 


Referring again to the group BA-which has been seen to appear 
very predominantly on the copper tablets-the morphology ofthe sign B 
may be compared with that of the Sumerian sign $ and similar forms 
the latter denoting the meaning “shrine” or “throne,” and bearing the 
phonetic value bar.!5 Тһе sign EH similarly occurs on Sumerian cylinder- 
seals as the object upon which а deity-usually Enki-is seated! : thus 
again suggesting a possible connotation along the lines of a regal or 
throne-symbol. Just as a process of “‘interiorisation” of the external lines 
has been deemed above (Section 3) to have taken place between the Indus 
signs JA and Ej, so too it may be suggested that a similar process has 
occurred between the Sumerian sign & and the Indus sign B. Оп this 
basis, therefore, the Indus sign—like its Sumerian parallel —may be inter- 
preted as representing an unknown word mcaning "throne," “king” or 
similar. It should be pointed out that this does not necessarily mean that.. 
the Indus word is to be read as phonetically identical with the Sumerian 
word : but it does imply that the meaning of the word or words represented 
by these signs remains constant between the Sumerian and Indus forms. 


5. The Terminal Sign J 


In this early analysis and discussion of this sign, Hunter demonstrated 
reasonably conclusively that the sign is a final or terminal sign, and that 
when another sign follows U it signifies the start of a new word etc. ; 
also that it represents an open syllable, and that it is an affix or suffix 
rather. than a determinative.‘ The sign has been interpreted by most 
investigators as a case-ending of some description: thus for example 
Meriggi takes it to be the ending of the genitive case,!? as does also 
Parpola.1® Тһе sign is the most frequently-recurring sign in the Indus 
script: Parpola lists some 60 pages of its occurrence, or approximately 
1500 instances of its occurrence in individual inscriptions. It would indeed 
seem highly probable that that the sign represents a case-ending : and 


15. Labat, op. cit. no. 170. 

16. For example H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals (London 1939), plates 18.b, 18. e, 
18.k, 20.b, 21.b, 21.c, 21.е, 22.c, 23.f, etc. 

17. Hunter, op. cit. Table 1, pp. 131-137--р. 207 : еј рр. 51-62. 

18. Мегтіяві, ор. сії. рр. 212. 217. 

19. For example А. Parpola ег al, The ний of the Proto-Dravidian 
Inscriptions of the Indus Civilisation, рр. 181. (Copenhagen 1968). i 
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since the most frequently-occurring case-ending in both contemporary 
Mesopotamian and later Indian seal inscriptions—as also in later Indian 
coin legends—is that of the genetive singular case,?° it may be 
accepted as а working hypothesis that this sign probably represents the 
suffixation of the genitive singular case-ending. 


The terminal sign |) also appears іп а further form UU. On this 
latter form, Hunter demonstrated that the sign () is invariably followed 
by the sign 1), and never stands alone ; also that the group UU represents 
a "spelling-out" of the signU.** In all but 6 of its 155 occurrences in the 
corpus 'of inscriptions in the Parpola Concordance, the sign (f appears 
immediately preceding the terminal signU : and the sequences demonstrate 
that it is in some sense an optional form of the sign Uf (for example UBBAx8, 
UUHAx27). It may be noted that there is a geographical bias evident in 
the: distribution of the occurrences of this sign-group : the sequence U U 
occurs 107 times at Mohenjo Daro, as compared with 36 times at Harappa 
and 10 тез at other sites. This may be contrasted with the overall 
distribution of 1784 items (55°7%) at Mohenjo Daro, and 1162 items 
(36:395) at Harappa. It would accordingly seem most probable—and may 
similarly be accepted as a working hypothesis—that the sequence 1) U 
represents а variant or optional form of the genitive singular case-suflix. 


6. ння Forms 


On the basis of the preceding sections, it is now possible to state 
the form—and in some cases also the eontent—of many of the Indus 
inscriptions. In respect of those listed in the accompanying Tablé, and 
examined in Section 2 above, it may be said that where the sign-group 
denoting a phrase “the seven high places" is immediately followed by 
terminal 1) ог U U, this may be read as meaning : 


«of ( Jbelonging to/coming from ) the Seven High Places.” 


This, it will be observed, constitutes in many cases the total form of 
these inscriptions. Such inscriptions may thus be seen to denote the place 
from which there originates that (person, merchandise or whatever) in 
‘connection with which it was used. 


> See for example K. К. Thapliyal, Studtes in Ancient Indian Seals, pp.. 5. 10 
! 7 (Lucknow 1972). 


21. Hunter, op. сії. Табів VI рр. 138-139:-р. 210 : analysis, pp. 51-62. 
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The inscription UIUIBA has been seen to be particularly associated 
with the copper tablets, and also with the site of Mohenjo Daro. On the 
basis of preceding disqussion, it may be read as meaning : 


*(Of) the High Place of the King ([throne)" 


In view both of the regional limitation of this inscription to Mohenjo 
Daro, and also of its predominant appearance on the distinctive collection 
of copper tablets (as discussed in Section 4 above), it may be suggested 
that this name “Тһе High Place of King" represents the particular name 
' —or one of the names—of Моћепјо Daro. An exemplary analogy may 
be drawn here with the later Sanskrit forms Raja-grha, Giri-vraja and 
Raja-giri: such names meaning respectively “Тһе House of the King," 
“The Mountain-Cowpen” and “Тһе Mountain of the King," and denoting 
different capital cities in various parts of India and at diverse periods of 
Indian history. 


7. Concluding Remarks 


During the course of this paper, it has been seen that certain sign- 
groups in the Indus inscriptions almost certainly designate proper names: 
and that these names denote geographical regions or towns of the Indus 
civilisation. Two such names in particular have been discerned : firstly 
“The Seven High Places," which is represented by many of the sign-groups 
examined in Section 2 above and secondly “Тһе High Place of the King," 
which is represented by the sign-group НА and which has been suggested 
to denote the city of Mohenjo Daro (Sections 4 and 6 above). 


It has been noted in Section 5 above that the terminal sign 1) (and ‘ts 
variant form UU) almost certainly represents а case-ending, most probably 
the ending of the genitive singular case. Consequently, any sign or sign- 
group which immediately precedes this terminal sign will represent а 
nominal form—that is to say, some kind of proper name. If a particular 
sign or sign-group consistently appears on a number of occasions imme- 
diately preceding this terminal sign, then it may be inferred that this sign 
or sign-group is unlikely to denote a purely personal name : and that it is 
more likely to denote some further type of information, such as an office 
or title, a commodity, or geographical name. 

Consequently, since two such proper names have been deemed to 
des/gaate geographical names, it may justifiably be concluded that at 
least some of the other signs and sign-groups which appear in the Indus 
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inscriptions immediately preceding the terminal sign 1] also designate the 
names of other geographical localities, regions or towns. The form of 
such inscriptions will accordingly denote the region or town from which 
there originates that to which the rest of the inscription may refer, or 
whatever person, merchandise or similar may be associated with the item to 
which the seal was attached or in connection with which it was used. 
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MEDIEVAL TRENDS IN INDIAN PAINTINGS 
JAYANTA CHAKRABARTI 


The word ‘medieval’ in terms of Indian painting is not very clear 
nor well defined ; it becomes complex particularly when it is considered 
as a‘qualitative and connotative term instead of a merely descriptive one. 
Had it been concerned only with its primary meaning—‘middle’, i.e., 
occupying a position in between the ‘early’ and *modern'—- much of the 
problems would not have cropped up in this discussion. But nowadays 
the terms like ‘classical’, ‘medieval’ etc. аге used in their extended 
meaning—indicating certain characteristics, features and aspects, peculiar 
to that particular classified period. The characteristics and features of 
such periodisation are, of course, not fixed and cannot be applied as 
universally accepted norms. These may vary from place to place and 
from medium to medium. ` 


The specific time limit of the period (i.e., 750 A.D. to 1300 A.D.) 
—in terms of studying medieval Indian painting—has put me toa very 
difficult situation, since medieval painting during this specified period 
was just in a formative stage and could indicate only certain signs of its 
future modes and characters of different regional centres. | 


There is no denying the fact that till the end of the 7th Century 
A.D. Indian painting and sculpture, in spite of certain local variations 
due to local tastes and visions, admit of acommon denominator—which 
we call classical. With the decline of this classical tradition, the 
medieval or post-classical trends began to develop. This medievalism 
was not a sudden growth; it took its shape and character through a 
gradual process and perhaps began to germinate from within the classical 
tradition’ itself. In its fuller expression one may observe that—linear 
draftsmanship, flatness of form, brightness of colour, regional character, 
elaboration of decorativeness, cult images with their iconographic 
details were emphasised. In other words, the classical quality of Indian 
art which was marked by the plasticity of the fully rounded and modelled 
form contained within a fluid linear outline, took a new direction 
towards summarising the volume, flat treatment of form and linear 
draftsmanship—occasionally with broken line and angular emphasis. 


But it would be rather idle to think that all these aspects of 
medieval painting would be present in each centre where it had 
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flourished. Some scholars have enumerated this medieval tradition of 
Indian painting with an universally applicable connotative term and 
mention that ‘The essential characteristics of this tradition are: 
(a) sharp, acute line without its modelling capacity, and also without 
the steady flow of the classical period,+ etc. If only these qualities are 
accepted as the norms for Indian medieval painting, then the manuscript 
paintings of the entire Eastern region (from 10thto 14th century) and 
the mural paintings of Sittannavasal, Panamali, Tanjore and other 
places could not be brought into the medieval group of painting. 
Because these paintings still majntained certain rounded and modelled 
form using colourshade. So what has been called as the essential 
characteristics of this tradition, by some scholars, is practically a partial 
and regional character, applicable mainly to the paintings of Western 
India, where the sharp acute angular lines became the chief features ; 
and these characters took a definite pattern only from the end of the 
14th Century. 

For our study of Indian medieval painting and proper under- 
standing of the general trends and tendencies of the period it would be 
necessary to compare and distinguish the style and norms of painting 
of the period with that of the classical phase. But it is unfortunate that 
wall-paintings of Ajanta and Bagh are the only specimens of classical 
Indian painting that have survived, and these alone, therefore, become 
the standard specimens of classical norms. It is interesting to note that 
while the sculptural representations of the divinities and human figures 
in the Gupta classical phase reached its highest sublimation and assumed 
a supra-human character, being meditative, introspective and esoteric 
in nature, the art of painting showed a well-marked divergence and 
remained pagan in its appeal. Though the basic aim of the art of Ajanta 
or Bagh was to edify Buddhism, there was nothing spiritual in them. 
The characters are essentially human, and here man is the centre of 
interest and not the gods. The painters of Ajanta and Bagh unfold 
before us ‘a grand human drama in which the participants are not gods, 
but princes, sages, heroes, men and women’,? musicians and dancers, 
belonging to different stratum of life. But inspite of uninhibited display 
of womanly charm in these paintings, there is hardly any sign of 
lasciviousness since true beauty, which is realised through contemplative 
vision can never be sensual. In the medieval phase the concept of 





1. The History and Culture of Indian people, ed R. C. Majumdar, Vol. V, 
Bombay, 1957, p. 677. 
2. Studies in Early Indian painting, Mot: Chandra, Bombay, 1974, p. 12 
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divine was intellectually processed and systematised into definite canons 
of iconographic rules and proportions that governed the artistic activities 
_. of the time. То an Indian the image was just а medium to concentrate 


upon 


the divine thought, .and this act. demanded that the medium, 


Yantra or the image, must be endowed with the exact proportions and 

all the iconographical lakshanas. Тһе result was that what was once 

| ^ based on the artists’ vision and realisation, turned into a mechanical 
stylisation іп accordance with the iconographiz standard'.* The 
iconographical forms were more pronounced in manuscript illustrations 
than the mural painting of the period. А few scholars like Moti Chandra 

., and Khandalvala are of opinion that the art of manuscript illustration 
‘appears to be essentially a ,medieval development'* since there is no 
reference to it in our Яра texts. This is nothing but a casual hypothesis 

‚ and cannot be accepted. If one would scrutinise (һе list of, mixed, and 
metallic colours noted in the «Пра texis, he would find in the list a 
number of colours which cannot be used on the. walls but can safely be 

. used in manuscript illustrations. 


It is indicated earlier that preference for linear treatment becomes 


а distinct feature of the medieval painting. It does not mean that 
importance of a line was.ignored, in the classical painting ; line is used’ 
‘| іп classical painting as accent to make the form sensitive.. While line in 
medieval, painting becomes descriptive: and is used only to define the 


form. 


This descriptive or narrative type of line probably began to appear 


in a very subtle and imperceptible manner. from classical phase itself. 
It 6 quite interesting to note that while enumerating the defects of a paint- 
ing the Vispudharmottara mentions? : 


daurvalyam bindu-rekhatvam—avibhak tameva cal | 
brhad gandostho-netratvam samvirudhatvameva ca] 
тапауакатата ceti citradosah prakirtitah]] 


That is, weakness (of drawing), broken dotted lines, exaggerated cheeks, 
lips and eyes, contradictory forms (for depicting апу idea) and realistic 
depiction of man are defects in a painting. | 


It is obvious that while enumerating the defects and virtues ofa 


painting the author of the Visnudharmottara has, no doubt, shown his 


3. 
4. 


5. 


A Survey of Indian Sculpture, 8. К. Saraswati, (2nd ed.) Delhi. 1975, p. 183. 
New Documents of Indian Painting, Karl Khandalavala.and Moti Chandra, 
Bombay, 1969, p. 1. 

Vignudharmottara, Part ІШ, ch. 41, verses 76-8 ; also see Citrasütra of the 
Visgudharmottara, C. Sivaramamurty, 1978, pp. 152 and 183-84. 
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preference and respect for the established classical tradition surviving in the 
paintings of Ajanta and Bàgh in which proper Stance, proper proportion, 
horizontal and vertical arrangements of composition, pleasing character, 
formaldistinction (with the use of shade and line), similitude and fore- 
shortening are pronounced features, and noted as the merits of painting. 
In the description of the defects of painting, specially the exaggeration 
ofcertain parts of the body, weakness of draftsmanship in the form of 
broken dotted lines etc., one may see the emergence of a new linear 
tradition which perhaps did not meet with the approval of the orthodox 
classical school. A close scrutiny of a few paintings at Ajanta of late 
6th century A.D., particularly of Cave nos. I and II, would show a very 
subtle hint of descriptive linearism, and suggestion of extention of 
further eye into space with the eye-lashes extending beyond the outline 
of the facial contour. ‘Similarly a slght exaggerativeness of the cheeks, 
the lips and also the nose falls inline with the new art concepts con- 
demned by the Visnudharmottara,’? a Silpa text of 6th century A.D. 


In course of time this descriptive or form-defining linear aspect and 
certain exaggeration and distortion of form received greater attention. 
This is evident from the wall-paintings of Kailàsanatha temple and of 
Indrasabhàü cave at Ellorà. In the scenes representing Visnu riding on 
Garuda and Siva riding the bull, the linear technique and the protrusion 
of eyes into space may be marked. In the depiction of battle scene in 
the western porch of Kailaéanatha temple these aspects are more pro- 
nounced, and it may be ‘said without any reservation that these paintings, 
are the harbingers of new conventions in Indian art, which became 
stereotyped in Western Indian miniatures.’® The wall-paintings in the 
Brhadiávara temple at Tanjore and paintings in the Narttamalai Chole- 
$vara temple—both datable to 11th Century À.D.—are also characterised 
by their descriptive linearism, which is prominent in spite of the presence 
of colour-modelling in them. There are traces of a few' medieval 
paintings in Uttar Pradesh; among them the wall-paintings of the 
Pancaratra stories of the Visnu temple at Madanpur, U. P. (painted 
during the time of Madana Varmà—1130— 1165 A.D.) are of special 
interest since these paintings with their linear treatment, angularity of 
drawing, pointed nose and the protrusion of further eye into space appear 
to be closer in character to the Western Indian miniature paintings of 


6. Vispudharmottara, Part III, ch. 41, verse 9. 
7. Studies in Early Indian Painting, Bombay, 1975, p. 24. 
8. Jain Miniature Paintings from Western India, Ahmedabad, 1949, p. 12. 
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12th to 14th Century A.D. But all these wall-paintings are not so much 


static and iconographically patternised like the manuscript paintings of 
Western India.? 


From an examination of the wall-paintings—roughly from 9th to 
12th Century—from South Decean, U. P. and other regions, we are struck 
with certain characteristic features which are more or less common to all. 
“Тһе crude colour-modelling, linear quality ої the drawing, protruberance 
of further eye into space, pointedness of the nose and chin, and the 
conventional treatment of the trees, animals and birds, are common 
features of all. These are, of course, local variations in the details of 
costume and also human types'.!? We have seen with interest how the 
classical tradition was gradually taking a new direction towards descrip- 
tive or form-defining linearism although a kind of colour-modelling was 
also continuing in the wall-paintings of the period we are Concerned, and 
these wall-paintings should be considered as one of the distinct trends 
forming a distinct class or group of medieval painting. 


To this age of modification of techniques and methods in pictorial 
art, illustrated Buddhist palm-leaf manuscript paintings from Bengal, 
Bihar and Nepal remained less affected and preserved much of the classical 
norms of Ajantà tradition. Continuity'of subject and the expanding 
character of composition, timeless factors in narration and multiple-point 
perspective which is a kind of simultaneously gathered all-lateral views 
of objects etc.—essential characteristics of the Gupta classical composition 
are now discontinued and a single inatdent or episode, complete in each 
composition, makes its appearance perhaps due to the limited space 
available for such manuscript illustrations. Тһе composition of this 
Eastern or Pala school of painting is usually simple and symmetrical ; 
а central Buddha or Bodhisattva or Buddhist deity is usually flanked by 
worshippers or attendant deities. The figures drawn against a flat deep 
red or yellow ground, were given architectural frames and lotus thrones 
inan ornate manner. 'Stylised trees and slight indication of rivers or 
mountains, as pointed out by Basil Grey, 'are the only other features of 
this monastic and hieratic агі.11 In some illustrations, particularly 
those from Nepal, use of sharper and brittle lines are also found, and 
they indicate that this school of painting was not completely unaffected by 
the growing linearism of Western Indian painting. 


Mu eir 
9. JISOA, Vol. VIII, Calcutta, 1939, p. 175 aud its fn. 3. 
10. Jain Miniature Paintings from Western India, Moti Chandra, 1949, p. 14. 
11. Encyclopaedia of World art, Vol. X, 1965, p. 176. 
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А few Buddhist manuscript paintings, а little earlier in date than 
the Pala school of painting have been discovered from Kashmir. These 
manuscripts are written on birch bark, and rarely on palm-leaf. The 
wooden covers of such manuscripts are illustrated almost in the same 


“fashion and ‘techniques as those of the Pala tradition. The manuscript 


paintings of both the regions—Eastern India and Kashmir—may 
stylistically form another group which has its legacy from the Gupta 
classical tradition. 


Another important medieval school of manuscript painting 
flourished in Western India. The style and treatment of the paintings 
of this school is quite distinct and different from those of the Eastern 
India and Kashmir. Upto the 14th Century palm-leaf served as the 
base of these paintings, as such the size of the paintings, like those in 
Eastern India, could not be larger than 3" inches square. The composi- 
Чоп is very simple, a single deity or deity with donors is shown against 
a flat background of purplish or brick-red or blue colour. Yellow, green, 
white and black complete the palette. Though earlier manuscripts of 


` this school is rare, afew illustrated manuscripts such ав Nisitacirni 


dated 1100 A.D., /ййїйзїїга dated 1127 A.D., the Ogha 'Niryukti, 


“dated 1161 А D. etc. are preserved. The figures of these manuscripts 


show a linear concept of drawing, but.in these earlier paintings an 


‚ attempt at modelling by thick line and’ colour-wash is made, and 


protrusion of further eye is less marked. But this style was already 


| seeking for expression by purely linear means. By the end of the 13th 


Century the general stylistic conventions of the school began to settle 
and the lines became thin and wiry, attempt at modelling completely 
disappeared, the further eye was allowed to project beyond the facial 
contour, nose and chin became sharp, decorative pattern of architecture 


| апа landscape were introduced in the composition. An ‘elaborate 


system of sacred symbols and iconographic types is known to Western 
Indian artists, ‘but there is little aesthetic significance in them, and their 
types are repeated with such nonchalance that they become more or less 
decorative patterns.'!? 


It may not be wrong to say that the standard Western Indian style 
owed much to Persian examples in the 15th Century. These paintings 
have been able to heighten the pictorial effect using scintillating and 
reverberant colours like gold, ultramarine and carmine. 


12. Jain Miniature Paintings from Western India, Moti Chandra, p. 131, 
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From the above discussion we conclude that medieval painting, 
in its formative stage, is distinguished by its following features : 

(1) Development of the linear quality, the line acting more as a 

definer than an aid to accentuation. 

(2) Concentration ona single, rather than more than one, episode. 

(3) Distinctive presence of colour which tends to become a 

separate entity rather than merely a component of the object, 
colour being appreciated as colour by itself. 

(4) An over-all thrust towards ornamentation. 

It has to be mentioned, however, that this linear Overstress in 
mediaeval painting was just a temporary phase which flourished mainly 
in Western India and returned to the traditional, comparately non- 
linearity and tonal stress known in our Silpasastra as Vartanákrama, 
in the later phase of Indian painting (since C. 16th Century). | 


11 


SAIVA IMAGES ОМ ORISSAN TEMPLE WALLS 
(From the 7th to the 9th Century A.D.) 
D. R. DAS 


[About a decade ago the present author started a survey of the 
temples of eastern India. At the initial stages of this survey the emphasis 
was entirely on the structural aspect of the temple. Therefore, images 
embellishing temple walls were not seriously studied nor any attempt was 
made to assess their value in determining an architectural style. After 
making some progress in his survey work, the author noticed that in 
Orissa images of several common types were repeated on walls of temples. | 
Consequently, a necessity was felt for examining the cause of this repiti- 
tion, which is prima facie indicative of an established convention. 
Moreover, it became imperative to determine whether the place of 
occurrence and the icnographic features of a given type were fixed irres- 
pective of time and space. An investigation according to this line 
demanded a re-examination of the temples already visited. But it isa 
time-consuming venture, the final result of which can be obtained only 
when the data collection is complete. However, the materials collected 
so far appear to be of some value in understanding albeit inadequately 
the tradition of carving or setting images on temple walls. From these 
materials only those concerning the Saiva images on early temple walls 
have been utilised for preparing the present paper. Its purpose is to 
demonstrate the importance or otherwise of making a detailed analysis 
of the images and the scheme of their arrangement on temple walls. 
while examining a temple style. The paper deals exclusively with 
early Saiva temples of Orissa though for the sake of comparison occa- 
sional references have been made to the Siva shrines in the neighbouring 
regions in Andhra Pradesh. Тһе temples taken into account are 45 
follows: Satrughnesvara, BharateSvara, Laksmanesvara, Paraguramesvara, 
Svarnajalesvara, Mohini, Gauri-Sahkara, Тајебуага, temple of the 
Pramaguru family, Магкаџдебуага Sisire$vara and Uttareévara (Bhubane- 
swar) ; Bhrhgesvara (Bajrakot, Dhenkanal District) ; Svapnesvara (Kualo, 
Dhenkanal District) ; Sirnhanatha and Somanatha (Gopinathpur, Cuttack 
District); Ámahgai (on an island near Kandarpur, Cuttack District) ; 
Машкебуага (Sukleswar, Cuttack District) ; Рајајебуага and Mallikarjuna 
(Paikapada, Koraput District). Some of these temples (e.g. Svapneévara 
at Kualo) examined long before could not be visited again for taking 


S 
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iconographic notes. As such observations on these temples have been 
made on the basis of casually taken field-notes on the images on 
their walls.] 


With rare exceptions, temples in Orissa are either of Saiva or of 
Sakta or of Vaisnava affiliation. Before the 10th century A.D., Vaisnavism 
was not а very active force in the religious life of Orissa. "There is, 
therefore, not many Vaisnava shrines datable prior to the 10th century. 
Only two such examples are known, viz. the Nilamadhava at Gandharadi 
(Phulbani District) and the Pafica-Püpdava at Ganeswarpur (Cuttack 
District). Of the remaining temples of this period, the largest number 
is dedicated to Siva. Apart from enshrining a linga as the: object of 
worship, these temples display an array of images on the exterior. Most 
of them are Saiva in character. These images represent Siva in his 
various forms. Sometimes episodes from Saivite mythology are also 
depicted. Besides, a most frequently repeated type is the image of 
Lakuli$a.. The places of occurrence of these images are the báda and the 
gandi of the bada deula and the wall of the mukhasälā. 


1l. BADA DEULA 
(а) Images on the bada 


Excepting the бібігебуага, all early templs of Orissa are tri-ratha on. 
plan. In such a plan, the wall is dividéd into three rathakas or pagas. Of 
these three rathakas the central one, known as гаћа, is set forward a little. 
Those at the flanks, called kanikas, lie on the same plane. In the Jangha 
section, all these three ratha-pagas bear niches in the likeness of miniature 
shrines for accommodating divine images.1 The niche on the raha being 
wider and larger than the rest was meant for a parivara-devata of god Siva.® 
Images occupying the niches on the Кап Кав usually represent various forms 
of Siva. Among such images the identifiable types include Gangadhara 
Siva, Ardhanàüri Siva, Ekapada Siva, Hari-Hara and Uma-Maheévara. 
Besides, occasional representation of Lakuliga, the founder of the Pasupata 





1. The Gokarnegvara temple on the Mahendragiri hill (Ganjam District) has no 
image cells on the јађрћа. The niches onthe kanikas in: the Járgha section 
of the Amangal temple are blind. The temple of the Paramagurus and the 
Mallikarjuna are without any compliment of niches on the kanikas. 

2, The three parivdra-devatds to be found on the three sides of the temple are 
Devi, Karttikeya and Оапеба. In every instance, Devi is shown on the north 
and Ganega on the south. Karttikeya shifts his position from east to west, 
according to the orientation of the temple. 
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sect of Saivism, may also be encountered. Generally, Ekapāda is placed in 
a niche on the northern side of the deula. Only two exceptions to this rule 
are known. Thus the god appears on the western and the eastern walls 
of the бібігебуага and the Somanātha respectively. There area few 
instances where Ekapáda is shown on the wall of the тикћазаа also. 
In such cases, as in the Pàatale$vara and the Mallikarjuna, the god is 
present in his appointed place on the northern wall Mention in this 
connection be made of the MadhukeSvara temple at Mukhalingam 
(Srikakulam District, Andhrapradesh), where the image of Екарада Siva 
is depicted on the northern wall of the тикћазаја. Presence of the same 
deity on the northern side of the deula is also noticed in the Somesvara 
temple at Mukhalingam and the Divyesvara temple at Saripalli and two 
temples at Jayati (Visakhapatnam District, Andhra Pradesh).? Of the 
other images on the Байа, there is only one example of Lakuliga. Itis 
furnished by the Bhrhge$vara temple, where the Saiva saint adorns a 
niche on the southern wall. Significantly, he is placed on the southern 
side of the three Andhra temples, viz. SomeSvara at Mukhalingam and 
two temples at Jayati. Тһе бізігебуата has the central niche on the 
southern wall of its mukhaífala occupied by. an image of Lakull$a. ТЕ is, 
therefore, not unlikely that the prevalent custom was to place Lakuli$a 
оп the southern зійде ої the bada. If that was the rule, the Mallikarjuna 
offers a deviation by showing Lakuliga on the northern wall of its 
тикһаќаіа. Ав regards бапдадћага, there are only three known temples, 
viz. the ВАгћребуата, the Магкапфебуага and the бібігебуага, which 
preserve the images of the god in situ. Ateach place, the deity is found 
on the western wall of the deula.* The god is, however, displayed on 
the southern side by those Andhra temples like the Divyesvara, the Some- 
$vara and the two shrines at Jayati. Gangadhara occupies a niche on the 
southern side of the тикћаза!а of the MadhukeSvara. Also in the Malli- 
kArjuna, the deity remains on the southern side of the mukhasala. But 
his position is different in the Patale$vara, where he makes his appearence 
on the northern wall of the mukhaíala. It is, therefore, apparent that there 
was hardly any standard rule regarding the side of a temple Gatgadhara 
should occupy. At the same time the possibility of the existence of 
certain regional. preferences for showing him on different sides of the 


3. An image of Ekapüda is carved on the northern side of the Durga temple at 
Baidyeswar (Cuttack District). 
4. In the central niche on the western wall of the Simhanátha can now be seen 
- an image of Gaügadhara. Tho ill-fitting image, however, is evidently a later 
introduction. . 
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temple cannot be excluded. At least the temples of Andhra Pradesh 
noted above evince a preference for the southern side while depicting 
Фаћрадћага on the wall of the deula. For Hari-Hara a niche was alloted 
either on the western or on the southern or rarely on the eastern wall of 
the deula. The Simhanàtha and the Bhrügeávara show him on the west. 
In Andhra Pradesh, the Divyeévara and the two Jayati temples also display 
him on the western side of the wall. Hari-Hara is present in a niche on 
the western wall of the mukhasalaà of the Patalesvara temple. But the 
бібігебуата and also probably the Markandesvara, exibit him on the 
southern side of their respective deulas. The west-facing Somanatna, 
however, has the image of Hari-Hara on its eastern side. In the same-way, 
the west-facing Some$vara accommodates this image on its eastern wall. 
But the Мадћикебуага displays Hari-Hara on the northern side of its 
mukhasala. Regarding the representation of Ardhanàri$vara, no specific 
direction was fixed. In the MarkandeSvara, the Somanatha and the 
mukhasala ої the Mallikárjuna, Ardhanarigvara is shown оп the northern 
side. Тһе $і&геќуага and the Bhrhgeávara show him on the southern side. 
His image is carved on the southern side of the mukhasálá of the Madhu- 
ke$vara. Не із placed on the western wall of the Simhanatha and also 
of the two Jayati temples and the Divye$vara. The Ѕотеќуага gives him 
a niche on its eastern wall. 


In addition to the forms described above, the representation of 
other aspects of Siva by images in the јаћрћа niches has also been 
noticed. But such aspects of Siva, as the extant images would show, 
were seldom depicted more than once. In the Somanàtha, Uma- 
Маһебуата is represented on the southern wall. Though in no other 
temple the Капіка niche is occupied by the same aspect of Siva, 
the Bhavàni-Sankara has ап image of Umà-Maheévara on the raha of 
its eastern wall, which happens to be the only exposed side of this 
otherwise buried temple.5 А damaged figure of probably twelve handed 
Nataraja is still preserved in а kanika niche on the northern wall of the 
Bharateévara. Other forms of Siva in the јаћећа niches, however, are 
notreadily identifiable. For the sake of convenience they together with 


5. The usual practice in Orissa was to show Karttika in the eastern raha niche of 
a west-facing temple or the western гайд niche of an east-facing temple. In 
the Кедагебуага (Bhubaneswar), which faces south, Karttika is found to have 
changed his position from the eastern/western wall to the northern wall. The 
абззпсе of Кагшка from the eastern raha of the Bhavüni-Sankara may also 
be due to the temple's south-north orientation. 
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such unidentifiable images in other parts of the temple are classified as 
type I, type П and so on and described in the section on Icono- 
graphy. Among these images type nos. III and XI are accommodated 
respectively by the two kanika niches on the north of the бібігебуага. 
The type XIV is exemplified by the six-handed Siva on the northern wall 
of the Simhanátha. à 

А kanika niche on the southern wall of the Mohini preserves in а 
very damaged condition a pair of standing male figures. Both of them 
аге two handed. The one on the left has a trident as his attribute 
while the other on the right is holding a battle-axe. The figures may 
be Saivite in nature unless they are purely of a secular character. 


The Мапікеќуага temple at Sukleswar, now preserved only uptoa 
little above its pabhaga, has in the niche on its southern гаћа a standing 
male deity. Of his two hands the left one is broken. In the right hand, 
he holds a staff the upper part of which is missing. The ürdhvalihga 
feature suggests that the deity represents a form of Siva. In that case, 
the staff in his right hand had the three-pronged tip of a trident. ]t 
should be noted here that the raha niches were meant for the parivara- 
devatas of Siva. Why this practice was not followed in filling the 
southern. ráhà niche of the Mànikeávara is not clearly understood. 


As said before, niches in the Jangha section of the bdda were 
generally fashioned in the likeness ofa miniature shrine. The super- 
structures of these shrine-like niches were sometimes embellished with 
divine figures. Some such fipures are still preserved on the wall of the 
Рагаќигатеќуага. Of these figures, those belonging to the Saiva group 
are the following : bust of Siva, Мајагаја type 1I, Siva type I, Vinddhara 
Siva with Parvati (eastern wall) ; Siva (7) type IL (southern wall) Тће 
lintel above the rdhd-niche on the eastern wall depicts the scene of 
marriage of Siva and Parvati. The Svarnajüle$vara also once displayed 
divine figures on the niche-towers. Most of these figures are now missing. 
Among the extant images, one is the bust of Siva (northern wall) and 
another is of Umà-Mahesvara (southern wall). It has been reported 
that the three friezes on the lintel above the northern гаћа-тисће depicted, 
from bottom upwards, Uma-Maheévara, the worship of the linga and 
the marriage of Siva and Párvati.9 Тодау only the marriage scene of 
Siva can be seen. 

| Occasionally the Кар! 1n baranda section of the báda was embellished 
with sculptures which sometimes depicted Saiva images or narrated 


6. Debala Mitra, Bhubaneswar, New Delhi, 1966, p. 31, 
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scenes from Saivite mythology. А panel in the Кап; on the southern 
side of the MarkandeSvara shows in an unambiguously sectarian way the 
worship of Siva by Vignu and Brahma. The sculptures on the Кари on 
the northern side and those in the corresponding section on the southern 
side of the Bharate$vara illustrate respectively the procession of the 
marriage party of Siva and the scene of marriage of Siva with 
Parvati. The fight between Siva, in the guise of Kirüta, and Arjuna 


is the theme of a panel in the Кати on the western wall of the 
Svarnajale$vara. 


(b) Images on the gandi 


Like the bada, the gandi of the temple was also made to carry 
images of Siva and other divinities. Тһе most prominent place of display 
of these images is the large caitya-gable carved at the base of the raha 
on each face of the gandi. Of these caitya-gables, the one on the facade 
* happens to be the largest (Fig. no.15). As on other sides, it usually consists 
ofa circurlar frame above an egg-shaped or a rectangular frame and a 
kirtimukha crest. Where preserved, the circular frame is found to 
contain an image of Nataraja. The only known exception is provided 
by the north-west corner shrine of the Зуарпебуата at Kualo. In this 
instance, Мајагаја is placed within the ерр-зћаред frame." The same 
space in the Svarpajále$vara and the Sirhhanatha is filled with the image of 
Umà-Mahesvara. The Bharateávara and the Рагабигатебуага .depict the 
Ravananugraha scene in this lower medallion. In the Somanatha, it 
accommodates three standing male figures. The exact nature of these 
three figures, however, is not understandable. 


The caitya-gable on the facade of the Para$urüme$vara is sur- 
mounted by ап image of Lakuli$a. Above it, the three-headed bust of 
Маћеба is placed inside а caitya-arch. Probably a similar arrangement 
of Lakuliéa and Маћеба was made on the facade of the Bharate$vara. 
But the image of Maheáa, if it was there, is now missing. 


On the northern side of the Para$uràme$vara, the caitya-arch 
at the base of the гаћа of the gandi carries in its upper medallion the 
' image ої Natarája. Above it, a form of Siva in sitting posture (type V) 
is carved inside another caitya-arch. 


7. Natarüja occupies the egg-shaped medallion of the caltya-gable on the facade 
of the Madhukesvara. 
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In the Simhanátha and the Somanatha, the caitya-arch at the base 
of the raha on the southern side displays in its lower medallion the 
Gajaha-Andhakavadha aspect of Siva. The caitya-arch in the corres- 
ponding section of the Sigiregvara has in its upper medallion the bust of 
Siva. In the МАтКапдебуага, it is а seated image of four-handed Siva 
(type VI). The large caitya-arch on the southern side of the gandi of the 
Paraśurāmeśvara frames within its lower and upper medallions 1mages of 
of Bhiksatana Siva and Мајагаја respectively. Тһе Sisireévara depicts the 
bust of Siva in the upper medallion on the south. 


On the rear, the large caitya-arch of the east-facing Simhanütha 
has in its lower medallion a representation of Lakuliéa and in the upper, 
probably the image of Siva (type IV). Lakuliga is also shown in the lower 
medallion of such a caitya-arch in the rear corresponding to the eastern 
side of the Somanàtha. The бібігебуага, however, in conformity with its 
other sides depicts the bust of Siva in the upper medallion. 


Besides the ráhàs, divine images were sometimes found to appear 
on other parts of the gandi also. Some of them are still preserved on the 
Рагабигатебуага. These images include among others a standing image 
of Siva representing type X of the unidentifiable category and a seated 
image also probably of Siva. The former is placed in the first bhumi of 
the right side kanika раза on the north of the gandi. The latter, whose 
details cannot be discerned because of its presence at the upper part of 
tower, occurs in the fourth bhumi of the left side kanika рава on the 
south of the gandi. А seated figure of Lakuliga is carved in the first 
bhumi stage of the left side kanika paga on the south ої the gandi of the 
Si£iresvara. Probably the kanikas of the towers of such temples like the 
Svarnajàle$vara and those of the Satrughnegvara group were embellished 
with divine images. But none of these figures is preserved today. 


(c) Images on the Laksmi-dvara 


In Orissa, the main doorway of the temple is known as Laksmi- 
dvára.? Apparently, the door is so known because of the usual presence 
ofa Gaja-laksmi image as its lalàtavimba (crest figure). Again for the 
same reason, the lintel, on which the crest figure is carved, is called 
Laksmipáta. It should be noted in this connection that though the usual 
custom was to carve an image of Gaja-lakgmi as the lalatavimba ої the 
doorway, there are sporadic examples of other divinities being shown 


Ge лэ 
9. N. K. Bose, Canons of Orissan Architecture, Calcutta, 1932, р. 174. 
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as the crest figure. Among other images carved on the door-frame, 
the two dvárapálas flanking the doorway are conspicuous by their frequent 
recurrence. Their place of occurrence is the base of the jamb on either 
side of the door-way. Оп rare occasions, dvaárapála images are placed 
in niches on two sides of the door-frame. For example, the Simhanatha 
has two such niches on the facade of the mukhasaàla accommodating two 
dvárapálas in addition to those on the door-jambs. The Uttare$vara 
also has two such dvárapála niches on the facade of mukhasala. 
Butin this instance, the door-frame is without the compliment of the 
doorkeepers. 


Lalatavinba: Only two examples of crest figures of a Saivite 
character have so far been noticed. One of them depicts Siva with his 
consort Uma. The temple showing Uma-Mahegvara as the lalafavimba 
із the BharateSvara.1° In the other type, the /aldtavimba is an image of 
Lakuliga. The lone example of this type is furnished by the small FERE 
of the Paramagurus (Fig. по. 9). 


Dvārapāla: The images of the doorkeepers are of two types. In 
the one type, it is of a placid form and in the other of a terrible 
appearance. 


2. MUKHASALA 


Sometimes a rectangular mukhasdlà preceded the bada deula of 
the early group of Orissan temples. Many of these mukhaśālās have 
disappeared or undergone a thorough renovation. But those, which have 
escaped,, to a certain extent, the ravages of man and nature, exhibit on 
their walls Saiva and other images. Among the images having Saiva 
affiliation, Наг: -Нага appears on the southern side of the Paragu- 
ràme$vara** and the western side of the Patàle$vara, Ardhanüriávara on 
the southern side of the Para$urame$vara and the northern side of the 
Mallkürjuna, Саћрадћага оп the southern side of the Mallikárjuna 
and the northern side of the Patale$vara, Ekapüda on the northern 
side of both the Mallikarjuna and the PataleSvara, Nataraja and Gajaha- 
Andhakavadha-murti on the southern side of the  Pütülesvara, 


10. Umā-Maheśvara also appears as laldfavimba in the Bhimesgvara and the 
south-west corner shrine ої the Madhuke£vara. 

11. K. C. Panigrahi (Archaeological Remains at Bhubaneswar, Bombay etc., 1961, 
р. 69) identifies this image as Vignu. Butthe ürdhvalinga feature and the 
emblems clearly show that it is a representation of Hari-Hara. 


12 
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Lihgodbhava!? and Сапдебалиргаћа images on the southern side of the 
Sithhanatha, Uma-Maheévara on the southern side of each of the Рагабига- 
meévara, the МаШкагјипа and the Patalesvara and Lakuliga on the 
southern side of the Si&ire$vara and the northern side of both the Рагабига- 
тебуага and the Mallikarjuna. A youthful form of Siva holding a staff in 
the right hand occurs in a niche by the side of the Сапдебапиргаћа 
panel on the mukhaśālā wall of the Simhanatha. It is not unlikely that 
this figure represents the Bhiksatana aspect of Siva. Besides, images 
of Siva representing types VII, IX, XII and XIII are found on the northern 
wall of the Рагабигатебуага, southern wall of the Mallikarjuna, northern 
walls of the Sisire$vara and the PatdleSvara respectively. The southern 
wall of the Mallikàrjuna and the northern wall of the Pátale$vara bear 
each an image of Siva of type УШ. А three-headed Mahegamirti is 
carved on the northern side of the Рагабийшебуага while the bust of Siva 
is depicted on both the northern and the southern sides of the same 
temple. In the бібгебуата, the frieze of the projected eave on the 
northern side of the mukhasald roof depicts a scene of the fight between 
Kiráta and Arjuna. 


It is apparent from what has been said above that no uniform set 
of images was developed for embellishing mukhasala walls. Some image- 
types recur more than once. But seldom they are repeated more than 
twice. Only Џта-Маћебуага and Lakuliéa have been depicted thrice. 
Images, which have been exhibited twice, include Hari-Hara, Ardhanà- 
rl$vara, Саћрадћага, Ekapüda and type ҮШ. It may be noted 
here that, in-all the three instances, the depiction of Umà-Mahefvara 
bas been made on the southern wall. Similarly, Ekapada is shown 
on the northern wall. In the display of other images no such uniformity 
is found. 


3. ICONOGRAPHIC FEATURES OF IMAGES 


Saiva images appearing on the walls of the early temples of Orissa 
may be broadly divided into three categories. The first group depicts 
Siva in his different forms. Inthe second group belong various Saivite 
figures. The third group portrays in a narrative fashion scenes from 
the mythology of Siva. 


12. ‘According to the dgamas, Lihgodbhavamürti is required (о be placed in the 
western wallof the garbha-grha (T. А. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Varanasi and Delhi, 1971, Vol. I, Part I, р. 105). In no 
temple of Orissa, this canonical injunction 18 found to have been observed. 
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A. Images of Siva 


Images of the first group illustrate (i) the заитуа, (ii) the ugra 
and (iii) the anugraha aspects of Siva. In some instances images are made 
to express a definite sectarian feeling. Excepting the Nataraja images, 
Siva is generally endowed with four hands. There is, however, one example 
in which the god has six hands. The Urdhvalihga feature is another 
characteristic which is found in many of the.images of Siva. Some of 
these images are identifiable while many of them cannot be properly 
identified. The images, which cannot be identified, are given classified 
numbers for the purpose of reference. 


(i) Saumya type 


Of the Saumya images the following have been noticed on different 
parts of tbe temple wall : 


Саћрадћага : Images of баћрадћага (Fig. no. 10) are found on the 
jüngha section of the бада deula and the wall of the тикћага!а. АП such 
images are endowed with four hands and shown in the sthanaka pose. 
A miniature figure of Сайра is usually carved on one side of the head of 
Siva. The descent of the river goddess from the matted hair of Siva is 
suggested in some instances by the placing of a second image of Gafiga 
near the feet of Gangidhara. Occasionally, the composition of the 
Саћрадћага panel includes the kneeling figure of Bhagiratha. On account 
of the difference of attributes, better preserved images of Gahgadhara may 
be grouped into two types. 


Temple шт. Lr. 1.1. 11. 
Pátüleávara releasing Сайра damaged trident pot 
fromthe matted 
locks. 
SisireSvara rosary varada releasing Ganga pot 
(Fig. no. 10) from the matted 
hair. 


Probably, the damaged Саћрадћага image from the Máàrkande$vara 
resembled the 5 тебуага example in all essential details. 

Hari-Hara: Images of Hari-Hara are noticed on the jangha of the 
Байа deula and the wall of the тикћазаја. АП such images are in the 
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sthánaka pose!3 with the right half representing Siva and the left half 
Visnu (Fig. no. 3). The deity is endowed with four hands whose attributes 
are not the same in every image. On the basis of the difference in attributes 
the better preserved images of Hari-Hara have been classified into five 


types. 


Temple алг. Lr. u.l. ІЛ. 
Bharate$vara trident damaged cakra conch 
Para$uráme$vara damaged citron cakra lotus 
Sisire$vara rosary indistinct conch ` рада 
Ра Јебуага trident уатада with conch gada 
lotus mark 
on the palm. 
Simhanatha rosary citron flower gada 


Ardhanarigvara: This image is found on the Jangha of the bada 
деша and the wall of the mukhafala. In this image, the right half repre- 
sents Siva and the left half Devi. The deity is usually shown in the 
sthdnaka pose. But the Ardhanàrlsvara from the Mallikarjuna is seated 
іп рафтазапа (Fig. no. 5). Тһе images of this aspect of Siva аге generally 
endowed with four hands. But the image from the Вћагајебуага 
has five hands and that from the Рагабигашебуага eight hands. Among 
‘the extant examples of this composite form of Siva, at least six types 
can be recognised. 


Temple u.r. Lr. u.l. 1.1. 
Simhhanatha and 

Bhyfgesvara rosary citron mirror flower 
Mallikarjuna trident cup mirror citron 
Sisireávara damaged indistinct flower indistinct 
MarkandeSvara damaged damaged damaged flower 


The fifth type is represented by the five-handed Ardhanürl$vara from 
the Bharate$vara. Of the five hands three are on the right and two on the 
left. Clockwise from the lower right to the lower left the hands hold the 
following attributes: 1. trident, 2. damaged, 3. rosary, 4. mirror and 
5. bunch of flowers. 


The sixth type is illustrated by the partly damaged image of eight- 
handed Ardhanári$vara from the Paraguramegvara. Clockwise from the 


13, An image of Hari-Hara in the seated posture is carved on the northern face 
of the superstructure of the Уай а Реша, а Sakta temple at Bhubaneswar. 
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lower right to the lower left the emblems and postures of hands are as 
follows: 1. akimbo, 2. rosary, 3. cinmudrd, 4. battle axe, 5. mirror, 
6. manuscript (2), 7. indistinct and 8. akimbo. 


Umá-Mahe$vara: Images of ІЛпа-Маһебуага are carved on the 
Jangha,the laksmi-dvara and the gandi of the Райа деша and the wall of 
the mukhasala. In the composition of this image, Uma sits by the left 
side of Siva. Usually, a bull and a lion are carved below their seat. The. 
images of Umá-Mahe$vara can be divided broadly into two groups on the 
basis of the number of hands of Siva. In the first group belongs an image 
from the BharateSvara showing Siva with two hands.!* Images of the 
second group depict Siva with four hands. In every instance, however, 
Uma has two hands. 


Siva of the Bharateá$vara example holds in his right hand a flower 
and embraces Uma with the left. A trident is stuck on the right behind 
his back. Umi sitting on his left places her right hand on the thigh of 
Siva. Her left hand is broken. 


Of the images of the second group, the one carved on the тикћаза!а 
wall of the Para$urame$vara shows a small figure of Сапеба between the 
bull and the lion on the pedestal upon which the divine couple are sitting. 
Uma putting the right elbow on the shoulder of Siva grips with her right 
hand the palm of the left. А slightly different treatment of Ота may be 
seen in the image from the Pátàle$vara. Here Uma embraces Siva with 
her right hand and carries a flower in the left. In the Bhavani-Safkara, 
Uma embraces Siva with her right hand (Fig. no. 4). Her left hand is 
missing. In all these images, Siva is depicted in the sukhüsana. But his 
emblems, as the table below would show, are not disposed in the same way 
in every image. 


Temple и. г. 1. г. u. 1. 1. 1. 

Pātāleśvara*’ rosary abhaya trident embracing Uma 

Рагаӛцташебуага trident flower embracing resting on knee 
Devi 

Bhavani- rosary vyakhydana trident embracing 


Sankara тиаға Uma 


14. A lintel, which apeears to have belonged originally to the Laksmaneévara, also 
depicts two handed Siva sitting by the side of Uma. 

15. This type is also probably represented by the Uma-Mahesvara image on the 
mukhasala wall of the Машкапипа. The lower right hand of Siva and the 
right hand of Uma are missing. Otherwise the composition is identical with 
that found on the тикћа 5 wall of the Patdleévara. 
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There аге two images of Uma-Maheévara illustrating the vinddhara 
aspect of Siva. One of them is carved on the sham superstructure of the left 
side kanika niche in the jangha section of the eastern wall of the Parasu- 
гатебуага. The other image, which is badly damaged, occupies the left 
side kanika niche оп the southern wall of the Somanatha. The Рагаби- 
гатебуага example shows Siva playing on the vina with his two principal 
hands. In the remaining right and left hands he holds a flower (2) and 
embraces Uma respectively. Of the two hands of Devi, the right one 
is resting on Siva’s lap while the left one carries a lotus. 


Mahe$amürti: The two known examples of three-headed Маћеба 
, comes from the Рагабигатебуага.: % Both of them are identical in composi- 
tion. The three heads from right to left represent, as in other such images 
from elsewhere, the ghora and the saumya aspects of Siva and Uma. 
Because of the head in the centre representing the placid form of Siva, 
this image-type has been included within the saumya group. 


Bust of Siva: The characteristic features of this image are jatamukuta 
and sarpakundala in the right ear. Sometimes the third eye is shown on 
the forehead. Generally, the image is framed by a caitya-arch. 


Маќагаја : Images of Siva in dancing pose may be classified into 
several varieties on the basis of the number of hands they possess. There 
are in all five such varieities which show Siva respectively with four, six, 
(Fig. по. 15) eight, ten and twelve hands. Images of each variety again 
resolve into sub-varieties because of the difference in their Gyudhas and 
mudras. But allthese images depict біуа in the svastikdpasritam pose. 
In no image, however, Siva is shown dancing on the apasmárapurusa. 


In the table prepared below the emblems and postures of hands of 
the Natarüja images have been described in a clockwise order from the 
lower right to the lower left hand. Тһе place ої occurrence of an image 
has been given only when it is found on a temple bearing more than one 
representation of the dancing god. 


Мајагаја with four hands 
Type | Temple Ayudha| Mudra 


I Рагабига тебуага (upper medallion 1. damaged, 2. trident, 
of the caitya-arch at the base of 3. gajahasta, 4. snake. 
the гаћа of the gandi on the south- 
ern side of the bada deula) 


16. Panigrahi (op. cit., p. 73) refers to only one such image on the mukhagald wall 
of the Paragurameévara. 
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Type 
It 


ПІ 


IV 


VI 


VII 


Temple Ayudha| Миаға 


Рагабигатебуагта (right side kanika 1. gajahasta, 2. trident, 
in the jangha section on the eastern 3. abhaya, 4. snake. 
side of the bada deula) 


Рагабитатевуага (right side kanika 1. rosary, 2. snake, 
in the јапећа section on the 3. trident, 4. gajahasta. 
northern side of the bada deula) 


Nataraja with six hands 


Paramaguru-family temple 1. damaged, 2. rosary, 
(Fig. no. 15). 3 & 4. raised above with 
fingers pointing to head, 
5. gajahasta, 6. snake. 


Nataraja with eight hands 


Para$urámeSvara 1. damaged, 2. trident, 
(upper medallion of the caitya-arch 3. гозагу, 4 & 5. raising 
at the base of the гаћа on the a snake above head, 
northern face of the 6. gajahasta, 7. damaged, 
gandi) 8. damaged. 

Patalesvara 1. varada with lotus-mark 


on the plam, 2. cinmudra, 
3. damaru, 4 % 5. stret- 
ching a snake above head, 
6. gajahasta, 7. trident, 
8. touching the chin of an 
attendant. 


Sisire$vara* " 1. akimbo, 2. snake, 
3. уудкћудпатиата, 
4&5. raised above with 
the palms turned to the 
head, 6. gajahasta, 
7. flower, 8. cup. 


Somanatha emblems indistinct 


CIN ee ee 
17. Panigrahi (op. cit., р. 82) thinks that it is à 10-handed image like the Мајагаја 


on the sukandsa of the Уай а. He further says that these two images resemble 
each other in respect of emblems and hand poses. But the Мајагаја on the 
facade of the бібігебуата is neither 10-handed nor identical with the Vaitàla 
example in the display of dyudhas and mudrás. 
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Nataraja with ten hands 
Temple Ayndha/ Mudra 


Sithhanatha club, 2. vajra, 


. khatvanga, 4. sword, 
abhaya, 6. gajahasta, 
trident, 8. flower, 
rosary, 10. snake (7). 


1 

3 

5 

7 

9 

Para$üramesvara l. snake, 2. damaged, 

(sukanasa) 7 3. »уакћудпатиата, 
4. gajahasta, 5. damaged, 
6. indistinct, 7. cinmudrà, 
8. vyakhyánamudrà 
9. trident, 10. /Лапатиаға. 


Nafaràja with twelve hands 


Bharate$vara 1. akimbo, 2. vind, 
(left-side kanika niche on 3. rosary, 4 65. damaged, 
the northern face of the 6 & 7. stretching a snake 
Бада.) above head, 8. trident fitted 
with a battle-axe, 9, 10, 
11 & 12. damaged. 
Note : An image of Кагніка 
is carved on the right of the 
dancing god. 


Bharatesvara (sukanasa) 1. citron, 2. flower, 3, 
4. and 5. damaged, 6. & 
7. stretching a snake above 
head, 8. gajahasta, 9. da- 
maged, 10. damaru, 
11. rosary, 12. indistinct. 


1. akimbo, 2. snake, 
3. damaged, 4. rosary, 
5. ууакћапатидта, 6 & 
7. raised above head with 
the fingers pointing to the 
head, 8. »удкћудпатидта, 
9. damaged, 10. gajahasta, 
1]. cup, 12. touching the 
chin of an attendant. 


Máàrkandesvara 
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Bhiksatana Sivat®: The only known example of this form of Siva is 
framed by the large caitya-arch at the base of the raha on the southern face 
of the-gandi of the Рагабигатебуата (Fig. no. 13). In the composition of this 
image, Siva and Devi as Annapürna stand face to face with a dwarf in 
between. Holding a parasol in the right hand, Siva extends with his left 
hand a begging bowl. Annapurna is shown as offering alms in that cup. 
A doubtful example of the Bhiksatana aspect of Siva may be found on the 
mukhasala wall of the Sithhandtha (Fig. по. 14). Here Siva having a 
youthful form and exhibiting urdhvalinga feature holds a staff in his right 
hand. Something, which appears to be tied to the upper end of the staff, 
may consist of the bones of the slain brahmacari. 


Unidentifiable Formsi?: Several images, majority of which 
apparently belonging to the saumya category on account of their placid 
countenance, remain unidentified. Most of these images are four-handed, a 
few are two handed and only one is six-handed. A list of these images have 
been given below. 


Two-handed variety 


Type Temple Sthana Right hand Left hand 
1 Para$uràmefvara йзапа trident indistinct 
П Рагабигатебуага азапа rosary pressed on the 
ground. 
TII бібігебуага sthanaka damaged flower 
IV Simhanatha üsana touching chin pressed 
ofthe attend- against the 
ant. thigh. 
Four-handed variety 
Type Temple Sthüna u.r. Lr ^ ul 1.1. 
ү Parašurāmeśvara sana rosary abhaya indistinct pressed оп 
the ground. 
VI Markandesvara 4запа rosary damaged -do- damaged. 


18. J. М. Banerjea (The Development of Hindu Iconography, New Delhi 1974, 
p. 483) thinks that this placid from of Siva is secondarily associated with the 
Kankalamirti, representing a dire aspect of Siva. He further says that a story 
is probably underlying it, but the mythological association 18 not very clear. 

19. The cult affiliation of many images cannot be determined because of their 
location in the upper part of the gangi and the smallness of their size. 


13 
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Type Temple Sthána u.r. lr. и. 1. 1.1. 
УП  Рагабигатаєфуага запа rosary flower trident pressed on 
the ground. 
ҮШІ  Раєдіебуага and | йзапа rosary varada trident axe 
Mallikarjuna f 
IX Mallikarjuna запа trident varada cup abhaya 
X Paraśurāmeśvara sthānaka trident cup rosary akimbo 
XI Sisire$vara sthanaka rosary akimbo trident cup 
XII бібгебуага зінйпака rosary damaged flower citron 
ХПІ Pātāleśvara asana trident varada damaged citron 


Type XIV is illustrated by a six-handed image of Siva (Fig. no. 7). 
It is placed in the right-side kanika-niche on the northern face of the bada of 
the Simhan&tha. The deity is standing оп a corpse. For this reason, this 
image seems to represent a terrible aspect of Siva. Clockwise from the 
lower right to the lower left the six hands of the deity exhibit rosary, 
indistinct object, varada, battle axe, noose and pot. 


(ii) Ugra Type 


Besides images representing Siva in his saumya or placid form, there 
are a few more which belong to the ghora or ugra type. These images 
illustrate such terrible aspects of Siva as Екарада, Virabhadra and Gajaha- 
Andhakásuravadha. 


Екарада Siva: Inthe epic texts Екарада is described both as one 
of the eleven Rudras and an epithet of Siva*??. In his iconographic 
representation, the god stands on one leg and wears a terrible countenance. 
Usually, he is characterised by a sarpakundala in the right ear and the 
urdhvalinga feature. The images of Ekap&da can be divided into two 
groups, one having two hands (Fig. по. 1) and the other four hands 
(Fig. no. 2). These groups may further be resolved into sub-groups on the 
basis of the arrangement of emblems in the hands. 


Two-handed variety 


Temple Right hand Left hand 
Sirihanütha rosary pot 
Somanatha varada _ citron 


20. See Banerjea, op. cit., р. 232. 
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Four-handed variety 


Temple илт. Lr. А u.l. 111. 

51 тебуага гозагу varada with trident citron 
lotus mark 
on the palm. 

TaleSvara rosary уатада with trident arrow 
lotus mark (? citron 7) 
on the palm. 

Mallikarjuna?+ trident rosary snake pot 


Virabhadra: Though belonging to the ugra category,?? the Vira- 
bhadra aspect of Siva is never portrayed by images with a fearful 
appearance. In all the extant examples, the deity is associated with the 
Saptamatrka group probably as the guardian of the Divine Mothers. 
His Saivite character 1s emphasised by the ürdhvalinga feature. As regards 
hands of the deity, the number varies between two and four. A two-handed 
image of Virabhadra is found at the beginning of a Заргататка panel on 
the facade of the Simhan&ütha-mukhasala (Fig. по. 16) The deity, seated 
in /alitd@sana, plays on a уйа with his two hands. Similarly leading the 
panel of Seven Mothers appears а four-handed image of Virabhadra?* on 
the northern wall of the тикћазаја of the Para$uráme$vara. In his lower 
and upper right hands he carries a flower and a rosary respectively. The 
lower left hand is resting on the ground and the upper left hand holds a 
trident the stump of which is stuck to the ground.?* 


| Gajaha-Andhaküsuravadhamürti : Two aspects of Siva as the des- 
troyer of Gajausura and that of Andbakásura have been combined inan . 
image-type which may be described as the Gajaha-Andhakavadhamiürti. 
Of the three such images belonging to the Simhanatha, the Pátale$vara 
(Fig. no. 6) and the Somanatha respectively, the first опе is six-handed, the 
second one is eight-handed and the last one is badly damaged. In the 
six-handed image, the principal right and left hands are shown in the act 
of piercing Andhakásura with a trident, the upper right and left hands аге 


21. In the Ekapádamürti on the mukhaśālā wall of the P&tàle$vara, the upper right 
hand is damaged. The emblems held in the remaining hands are arranged in 
the way these are found in the hands of Ekapàda belonging to the 
Ма кагјипа. 

22. See Banerjea, ор. cit., р. 465. 

23. Panigrahi (op. сії., р. 72) refers to only two hands of this image. 

24. Four-handed Virabhadra images may also be found ın the Майа Deula and 
in а M&trka temple belonging to the Раб Језуага temple-complex, 
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holding aloft the hide of Gajüsura and the lower left hand is carrying а cup 
for collecting the blood of Andhakasura. The lower right hand of the 
image is damaged. Likewise the eight-handed image pierces Andhaka with 
a trident held by his principal right and left hands. The uppermost right 
and left hands stretch above head the hide of Gajasura. In the remaining 
two right hands, he carries a dagger and a damaru while his corresponding 
left hands exhibit cinmudra and a cup. 


(іп) — Anugrahamürtis 


The themes of some of the reliefs illustrate the алиртаћа aspect of 
Siva. One of them is the Ravananugrahamürti, an elaborate display of 
which is made on the sukanüsa of the Рагабигатебуага. А similar but 
much damaged relief also adorns the facade of the Вћагајебуага, In the 
Para$uráme$vara example, Ravana is shown in the act of attempting to 
raise the Mount Kailasa. Seated on the Каїїйза, Siva is clasping Parvati 
with his left hand and raising the right in abhaya. Тһе composition further 
includes Ganesa, Кагшкеуа and some other figures. 

In another sculpture carved on the Simhanátha, the theme of the 
Candesanugraha (Fig. no. 12) has been illustrated.2® Тһе whole episode, 
however, is given a very summary treatment. Thus the panel merely shows 
Siva in the act of putting a garland round the head of Candeáa who is 
worshipping the god. 


(iv) Sectarian Type 


Sculptures of an explicitly sectarian bias are confined to two examples 
only. One of them із a panel in the Кари on the left side of the southern 
гаһа of the Магкапдебуага. It presents Siva as receiving homage from 
Visnu and Brahma. 

The Lifgodbhavamirti (Fig. no. 11) from the Sitahanatha is another 
such sculpture where the supreme position of Siva in relation to Visnu and 
Brahma has been emphasised. In this composition, a flaming column 
representing the phallic emblem of Siva is placed in the centre. On its top 
left corner Brahma is flying up in his vain attempt to reach the upper end of 
the linga. On the right side of the base of the column, Visnu is burrowing 
down in a similar attempt to see its bottom. 


25. About the Candesánugrahàmürti, Banerjea remarks that it is ЧурісаПу south 
Indian mostly hailing from the Cola region’ (ор. cit., p. 484). But this view 
demands modification in the light of the evidence furnished by the 
Sithhanátha. 
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В. Saivite Images 


In this group may be included the images of Lakulisa and those of 
the dvárapálas. There are many other figures apparently of a Saivite 
affüliation. But as these figures do not represent any iconographic type, 
they are excluded from this list. з 


Lakuliga: This Saiva saint is given a deified form while represented 
through images (Fig. nos. 8 & 9). Іп every image he holds the Jakufa staff 
between one arm. But in respect of his sitting posture, the images show two 
types. In the first type, Lakuli$a sits crossed legged іп the vaddhapadmasana. 
In the other, he is found seated crossed legged with heels kept close to 
the bottom and knees raised above the seat. A cloth band (yogapaffa) is 
tied round the raised knees. According to the iconographic terminology, 
this sitting posture is known as utkutikasana.** Ав regards the number 
of hands, both two-handed and four-handed images have been noticed. 
When two-handed, the image displays the preaching gesture in the likeness 
of the dharmacakra-pravartana-mudra. Four-handed images of Lakuliga 
also exhibit the preaching mudrà with the principal right and left hands. 


On the basis of sitting postures, number of hands and emblems held, 
the images of Lakuli$a can be classified in the following way : 
Two-handed variety 
Type Temple Азапа 


1 Para$urámeávara, бібігебуата vaddhapadmasana 
Simhanatha, Paramaguru- 
family temple, Bharate$vara 


II Sirbhanatha, Somanatha and utkutikasana 
Bhrüge$vara 


Four-handed variety 


Type Temple илт. u.l. Азапа 
Ш Sisiregvara rosary flower vaddhapadmasana 
IV Mallikarjuna rosary indistinct utkutikasana 


An analysis of the image-types listed above would show that the 
images of Lakuliga having two hands and seated іп уаадћарадтазапа were 


26. Banerjea, op. cit., p. 271. 
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more popular than the remaining types. Apparently, the earliest images 
of Lakuli$a were treated in this fashion since some of the temples, on 
which images of this type appear, have been ascribed to the initial phase 
of Orissan temple architecture. The 5ићћапаћа, bearing images of both 
type nos. I and II, probably indicates the beginning of a preference for the 
utkulikasana in making images of Lakuliga. But the Madhuke$vara, 
which seems to have been earlier in date than the Simhanütha, shows that 
Lakuli$éa in the utkutikāsana had already been introduced іп the 
Каїйра country. Obviously under the influence of the tradition, 
represented by the Madhukeévara, the Lakuliga from the Mallikarjuna, 
another temple of the Kalihiga region, exhibited the same sitting posture. 
So far as the date is concerned, the МаШкагјипа should not be placed 
far removed from the Sithhan@tha. It, therefore, seems likely that 
the introduction of the utkutikdsana as the sitting posture of Lakuliga to 
coastal Orissa was the result of influence from Kalinga. 


By endowing Lakuliéa with four hands an endeavour was made to 
deify the Pà$upata teacher. From the point of evolution, four-handed 
images of Lakuliga should be placed later than those with two hands. 
The evidence of the Sisireávara indicates that there was a period of over- 
lapping when both the two-handed and the four-handed varieties were 
produced side by side. As a matter of fact, the devising of the four- 
handed image of Lakuliga never completely stopped the production of the 
two-handed type. 


Dyarapalas: Figures of door-keepers flanking the entrance of the 
Бада deula and that of the mukhaSald are of two types. The one standing 
on the right side ofthe door is always of a benign nature (Fig. no. 17). 
The door-keeper on the left exhibiting protruding fangs displays his fearful 
character (Fig. nos. 18 &/ 19). Panigrahi identifies them respectively with 
Canda and Pracanda.?" The basis for this identification, however, has not 
been mentioned. Alice Boner, on the authority of the Silpaprakása, calls 
them Bhrkuti Bhairava and Nandikeávara Bhairava.39 Butthe authenticity 
of the Silpaprakàía is not beyond doubt. Moreover Bhairava bein g а form 
of Siva cannot be reduced to the status of a дудгараћа. For the same 
reason the suggestion of Donaldson?® that the benign figure on the right 
side of the door represents Маћакаја, the benevolent aspect of Siva, and 





27. Op.cit., p. 28. 
28. Supaprakáfa, ed. Alice Boner and Sadasiva Rath Sarma, Leiden, 1966, p. 27. 


i 29. T. Donaldson, 'Doorframes on the earliest Orissan Temples,' Artibus Asiae, 
Vol. XXXVIII, p. 212. 
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the fearful figure on the left side of the door is a Bhairava (Nandi), i.e. 
the frightening aspect of Siva, is not quite convincing. The absence of 
the ürdhvalinga feature from all the dvàárapála figures also goes against 
their identification with Siva. For the purpose of reference, the door- 
keepers on the right and the left of the door may be mentioned as saumya 
dyarapdla and ugra дуйтараїа respectively. 


The dvárapála figures are usually represented with four hands though 
two-handed examples are not unknown. Іп some instances, ugra ауйға- 
pala alone is endowed with two hands. The dvarapála with a peaceful 
countenance distinguishes himself from his counterpart with a terrible 
appearance by wearing a sarpakundala in the right ear. But both the 
dvarapálas of the Bhrüge$vara exhibit sarpakundala in the right ear. 
Their attributes, however, are not the same or disposed in a similar way 
in every image. Оп the basis of this difference the dvdrapdla images 
have been classified into the following types : 


Saumya Рудтараа (two-handed variety) 


Type Temple Right hand Left hand 
I Гакѕтапебуага akimbo trident 
II Simhanatha (additional varada with a trident 


doorkeeper in a niche on lotus mark on 
the right of the doorcase the palm. 
of the mukhasala) 


Saumya Руатара!а (four-handed variety) 


Type Temple u.r. 1. т. и. 1. 1, I. 
Т Bharate$vara flower rosary trident lower hem of 
the garment. 

Ta Paraguramesvara rosary flower trident lower hem of 
(western and | the garment. 
southern gates of 
the mukhasala) 

II Sisiresvara rosary || citron damaged trident 

ПІ Simhanatha varada гозагу trident damaged 

IV Somanatha rosary trident flower damaged 

V Тајебуага flower citron rosary trident 

VI Svarnajalesvara trident damaged damaged damaged 
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Type Temple 1. г. l. r. u.l. 1.1. 
VII  Satrughne$vara | flower resting оп damaged damaged 
the prongs 
of the trident 


issuing from 
the trisula- 


purusa. 
УШ Uttareávara indistinct indistinct snake(?) lower hem of 
the garment. 

ІХ Рагатарити- damaged citron damaged trident 

family temple 
X Вігйребуага trident citron rosary akimbo 
XI Зуарпебуага гозагу citron trident akimbo 

Ugra Dvárapála (two-handed variety) 
Type Temple Right hand Left hand 
I Гаквтапебуага trident varada 
П Sithhanatha (additional varada trident 
, doorkeeper with the face 

of a lion in a niche on the 

left of the doorcase of the 

mukhasala) 
ЦІ Paragurameévara (western flower trident 

gate of the mukhasala) 
IV (?) Paramaguru-family temple damaged trident 

Ugra Dvárapála (four-handed variety) 

Type Temple ur oo: ЈГ, и. 1. 1. I. 
І BharateSvara lotus rosary trident akimbo 
Џ Paraguramegvara rosary lower hem trident flower 

(southern gate of of the 

the mukhaSsala) garment. 
ПІ Sitnhanatha rosary damaged trident indistinct 
IV Somanütha indistinct varada trident indistinct 
У Svarnajalesvara damaged lowerhem flower trident 

| the 


garment. 
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Ugra Рудтара!а (four-handed variety) 


Type Temple - шт. Lr. u.l. ІЛ. 
УІ Satrughnesvara trident citron rosary resting on 
| attendant. 
VII Uttare$vara snake (7) . rosary flower indistinct 
(elbow . 
resting on 
the prongs 
of the 
trident). 
УШ Вһгһребуага rosary indistinct trident akimbo 
IX Svapne$vara rosary citron trident akimbo 


C. Narrative Panels 


In some instances scenes from the mythology of Siva have been 
illustrated in a narrative fashion. Thus panels depicting the marriage 
scene of Siva and Parvati are found on the Bharatesvara, the Svarna- 
jaleSvara and the Para$uráme$vara. Тһе story of the Kiratarjuniya is 
similarly narrated by relef panels on the Svarnajalesvara and the 
бібігебуага. 


The two Siva-vivaha panels from the Рагабигашебуага and the 
Svarnajalesvara are identical in composition. Of these two, the panel 
from the Рагабигашебуата is better preserved. It shows Siva and 
Parvati standing in the centre with flaming Agni, kneeling Brahma 
and standing Surya on the right. Below Agni is carved a miniature 
figure of GaneSa. Among the figures on the left, one is Visnu, who holds 
a vase with two principal hands and a conch-shell and a club with the other 
two hands. А panel onthe northern wall of the Bharate$vara depicts 
the marriage procession of Siva. At the tail-end of the procession, Siva 
rides on his bull-mount. Marching in front of him are Visnu, Brahma, 
Agni, Магада and a few Saivite figures. Тһе actual marriage-scene was 
probably depicted on the southern wall of this temple.*° But the panel 
is very much mutilated leaving behind only one or two figures. 


30. See Panigrahi, op. cit., р. 149. 
14 
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Тһе Ктаатјитуа panels from the Sisireévara and the Svarna- 
jále$vara depict the fight between Arjuna and Siva in the guise of a 
Kiráta. Тһе boar, which was the bone of contention, is displayed in both 
the panels which further show Arjuna's final submission to Siva. 


4. CONCLUSION 


The present survey, which takes into account Saiva images alone 
from those embellishing temple-walls in Orissa, gives only a partial 
picture of the way an Orissan temple was adorned. Аб the same time, 
certain facts emerging from this survey may be of some value in a 
study of Orissan temples. An attempt, therefore, has been made below 
to summarise the findings of a scrutiny of the Saiva images on Orissan 
temples dedicated to Siva and dated from c. 7th to c. 9th century A.D. 


(i) In adorning subsidiary niches on the јапрћа, the general practice 
was'to pick up Saiva images ајопе. з! 


(ii) Among the images selected for the subsidiary niches on the 
jangha, Ekapada was most popular. His usual place of occurrence was 
a niche on the northern side of the temple. 


(11) Нагі-Нага, Ardhanarigvara and Оаћрадћага stood in popula- 
larity next to Ekapada. Unlike the latter, however, they do not occur 
in any fixed side of the temple. 


(iv) It was customary to carve a Nataraja image on the sukanása 
of the temple. 


(v) To depict Lakuli$a оп the gandi was a common but not a 
universally followed practice. 


(vi) Dvdrapala figures flanking the doorway of the temple should : 
be of two types. The one on the right of the entrance should have a 
peaceful form and the other on the left should be terrible in appearance. 


(vii) It was an exception rather than a rule to have a Saiva image 
as lalatavimba of the Laksmidvara. 


31. A jaigha niche on the northern side of the Bhpüge£vara accommodates а 
standing female figure instead of a Saiva image. In another niche on the same 
side of this temple, the haloed couple standing side by side may be Uma and 
Маћебуага. The occurrence of Ganega and Karttika in the two subsidiary 
niches on jangha on the southern side of the Simhanatha is inexplicable unless 
these two images found their way to their present position through ore of the 
later restorations of which the temple bear evidence. 
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(viii) For embellishing mukhasalà walls, the images selected 
vary from temple to temple. It suggests that the Silpis followed 
no common convention in their selection of images for mukhasala 
walls. 


(ix) Urdhvalinga feature characterises most of the images of Siva 
including those of Nataraja. Even such syncretic icons like Hari-Hara 
and Ardhanarigvara display this feature. 


(x) The presence of Мајагаја images with four, eight and ten 
hands on the same temple (e.g. Рагазигатебуага) indicates that the dating 
of a temple should not be determined on the basis of the number of 
hands of the dancing Siva carved on it. 


(xi) Images of the same type need not have identical or identically 
disposed attributes. However, image-maker's choice of attributes for 
icons of Siva excepting those of Nataraja, Gajaha-Andhakavadha and 
and Уадћага Siva was confined to trident, cup, citron, battle-axe, 
pot, snake and rosary. 


(xii) While the early practice in the lower Mahanadi valley was to 
depict Lakuliéa in padmdsana, in Kalinga, comprising roughly north- 
eastern. Andhra Pradesh and its neighbouring tracts in Orissa, images of 
the Saiva saint in padmdsana and utkutikdsana were simultaneously 
produced. Utkutikdsana as the sitting posture of Lakull$a seems to 
have been introduced in the lower Mahanadi valley as a result of influence 
from Kalihga. 


(xiii) Snake as an attribute is common to all Ekapadamürtis of 
Kalinga.?? But it is absent from the attributes of these images in the 
lower Mah@nadi valley. 


xiv) In Kalinga the trident is fitted to a short handle. In the lower 
Mahdanadi valley it is fixed on a long shaft. 


xv) Certain iconographic peculiarities mentioned above suggest 
that the artists of Kalinga followed a tradition which was not completely 
identical with what the silpis of the lower Mahanadi valley had developed. 
Jt remains to be seen whether this indication of the existence of at least 
two sub-schools in the Orissan order of temple-style is strengthened by 
other features of the temples of these two regions. 


32. Екарада images not only from the two Paikapada temples but also from five 
other temples of Kalinga, viz. Madhukeśvara, Someśvara, Divyeśvara and two 
shrines at Jayati, display a snake as one of their attributes. 
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APPENDIX 
SOME OF THE IMAGES ON THE BADA 


Key: N=northern side of the Райа; S=southern side of the 
büda ; E=eastern side of the Рада ; W= western side of the 
Байа ; — =presence or absence of the image cannot be 
determined for the niches are either empty or damaged. 


Temple Ardha- Hari-Hari Gangadhara Ekapada Lakuliéa 
narisvara 
Bharatesvara 
Sisireávara 
Магкапдебуага 
Simhanatha 
Somanatha 
Bhrngesvara 
Talesvara — 
Divye$vara — 
Durga temple(Jayati) — 
Siva temple (Jayati) W 
Some$vara E 
Patále$vara absent 
(mukhasala) 


Mallikarjuna N absent 5 М N 
(тикћаза!а) 

Madhukesvara S N S N absent 
(mukhasala) 


и2 Я тии 

ЖЖ | 

12 27 8 | 
| 


absent 5 


ішік5Е| Е?отоотЖ 
Vou uo i Z 


absent. 


GLOSSARY 


abhaya : hand posture in which the palm is turned to the front with 
fingers raised upward. і 

азапа : sitting stance. 

ayudha: emblem, weapon. 

Байда: wall. 

bada deula : principal sanctuary. 

baranda: set of mouldings marking the end of бааа (in the early temples, 

| it consisted of a recessed frieze between two mouldings). 

bhümi: horizontal stage of the gagdi. 
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caitya-window metif: stylised design originating from the arched window 
of the caitya-hall. | 

cinmudra: hand posture in which tips of the thumb and the forefinger 
are made to touch each other, so as.to form a circle. Usvally, the 
palm of the hand is made to face the front. 

damaru: two-sided miniature drum with a narrow waist. 

dharmacakrapravartana-mudrà : hand posture combining jfidna and vyà- 
Кћуапа mudras. 

дудтара!а : door-keeper. 

gadā: club. 


gajahasta: hand розе showing arm thrown forward, generally across 
the body, like the trunk of an elephant. 

gandi: superstructure. 

jangha: section of the bada between the pabhaga and the baranda. 


}ййпатийга: hand posture in which tips of the middle finger and the 
thumb are joined together and held near the heart, with the palm 
turned towards the heart. 

kanika: corner segment of a temple. 

капрі: throat ; recess between mouldings 

khajvanga : staff with a skull fixed on it. 
laksmidvara: principal gate of a temple. 
laksmipdta : door-lintel with a divine figure, usually gajalaksmi, carved 

on it. | 
lalatavimba : сгезі-бдиге of the doorframe of а temple. 

lalitasana : sitting mode in which one leg, usually the left, is tucked upon 

the seat, while the right one dangles down it. 

тидга : posture of hand. 

mukhasala: forward hall of a temple. 


padmasana: sitting posture in which thé two legs are keptcrossed so 
that the feet are brought to rest on the thighs. 

paga: same as ratha. 

parivara-devata : member of the family of a deity. 

pabhaga: lowermost part of the bada, marked by a set of mouldings. 

raha: projected central segment of a temple. 


ratha, rathaka : segments produced upon the face of a temple by subject- 
ing part of it to one or more projections ; tri-, temple having three 
rathas, viz., projected rahdin the middle and two stepped-back 
kanikas at the flanks. 

sarpakundala : snake as ear-ring. 
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Sthdna: stance. 

sthanaka : standing stance. | ў 

svastikaprasrta : standing pesture in which two legs are kept apart from 
К each other, i.e. without touching each other. 


tri-ratha: 8. v. ratha 

йгаћуа linga : penis erectus. | 

utkutikdsana: sitting posture in which legs are crossed with heels kept 
close to the bottom and knees raised above the seat. 

vaddhapadmasana: same as радтазапа. 


vajra: emblem usually having a trident fitted to either end of a short 
handle. 


varada: hand posture showing the palm turned to the front and fingers 
extended downward. 

vind: musical instrument with strings. 

vyakhyanamudrüá : same as cinmudrà. 

уо араа: cloth band tied round the knees, 
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ICONOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
KALYAN KUMAR DASGUPTA 


I 


In the early part of 1979 I visited the Mohant Ghasidass Memorial 
Museum at Raipur.’ There І discovered, among other objects, a stone 
image of Andhakasuravadha-mirti (fig. 1), опе Natarája (fig. 2) and two 
Tripurantaka-mUrtis (fig. 3, a and b) of Siva. All of them have been 
recently found at Ghatiyari in the Rajanandangaon district of Madhya 
Pradesh. Iconographically the Andhakásura and the Tripurantaka reliefs 
are interesting. All of them are contemporaneous and carved in the 
same material and perhaps by the same sculptor. Of the two 
identical reliefs of Tripurantaka, the well-preserved оле measures 
56 centimeters in height and 43 centimetres in breadth. The god has 
been depicted as riding on a chariot drawn by bulls and killing one 
of the three Asuras. Не is eight-armed with bow and arrow in the 
main pair, other attributes being khatvanga, khadga, khetaka etc. 
Two rare features of this relief lie in the depiction of the Asura 
and the chariot drawn by bulls instead of horses. The other sculpture 
of Tripurántaka measures 56 cm. in height and 42.5 cm. in breadth. 


Another rare and interesting image now on view in the MGM 
Museum shows Parvati engaged in meditation. In this tenth-century 
lithic relief the goddess is seated in радтазапа. She is four-armed, 
displaying varada in the lower right and a citron in the lower left, the 
upper hands being broken. Apart from a garland, the ends of which are 


1. The author, who is currently engaged in preparing А Dictionary of Brahmanical 
Iconography, undertook exploratory tours during the 1978-79 at Varanasi, 
Sarnath, Raipur, Sambalpur and Bhuvaneswar and studied the Brabmanical 
images belenging to the old monuments of the sites. He also studied the 
divine images of the collections of the Museum of these places. Тһе Muscums 
include Bharat Kala Bhavan at Varanasi, the Sarnath Museum, the Mohant 
Ghasidass Memorial Museum at Raipur, University Museum at Sambalpur 
and the State Museum at Bhuvaneswar. The author is grateful to Mr. Sali- 
muddin, Curator of the MGM Museum, Raipur; Professor N. K. Sahu, 
Dr. J. К. Sabu and Dr. P. K. Mishra of Sambalpur University, for helping him 
in ways more than one; and to my colleague Dr. A. N. Lahiri for taking 
photographs of most of the objects illustrated here. 
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visible оп the pedestal, she wears sparse ornaments and а јаја on her 
head, which are in keeping with her meditative action. 


II 


I came across a number ої Brahmanical images at Sambalpur, both 
in the extant temples and in the University Museum. The most popular 
and iconically exotic deity of the area is Samalài, the presiding deity of 
Sambalpur.? Apart from her shrine at the Sambalpur town, she is 
enshrined in an architecturally identical temple at Barpali. The image of 
Samalai is a large block of stone with a projection in the middle and with 
consequent depressions on both sides ; besides there is a narrow groove 
below it which is regarded as the mouth. When the depressions are 
covered with beaten gold leaf, they appear to represent the eyes and the 
whole object assumes the face of a female deity. There is every reason 
to believe that the goddess Samalesvari was originally a non-Aryan deity 
and was later absorbed into the Brahmanical pantheon.? The Sanskriti- 
zation (to use the expression of M. N. Srinivas) of Samalài appears to 
have been the result of the annexation of the Sambalpur territory by the 
Chauhan king Balarama Deva‘ in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, 
who accepted her as his family goddess, apparently to win over her 
devotees of the locality. 


The other prominent goddess of the Sambalpur region is Рајапебуал, 
originally the tutelary goddess of the Chauhan rulers. Of the three 
temples of Patanes\ari, located at Sambalpur, Patnagarh and Bolangir, 
that of Patnagarh is 'the earliest. The shrine at Sambalpur was erected 





2. The name Samalesvart might have been derived from Sambalpur. Samlàiis 
the local form of the name of the deity. 

3. Samalesvari is basically a village goddess. She is the tutelary deity of some of 
the South Orissan villages, The non-Aryan trait of her worship may be 
recognized in the sacrifice of a cock. 

4. According to the local tradition, which I have collected through the courtesy 
of Пт. Tushar Капі Sen, М. B. B. S. of Sambalpur, King Balarama Deva, 
saw a hare chasing some dogs while he was encamping on the bank of the 
Маћапаф. This strange phenomenon made him wonder-struck, In the 
following night he saw in dream a goddess who declared herself as Lanke£varI 
and asked Balarama Deva to shift her image from Gomadaha (modern 
Mundalia Muhan near the junction of the Mahanadi and a small water- 
reservoir)to the present site and to install her image there, The king acted 
accordingly with the help of the family priest whom he brought from 
Patnagarh. The priest was а Yajurvediya Kshatriya. 
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by king Balarama Deva, while the Bolangir temple is of comparatively 
recent construction. At Sambalpur Рајапебуаг is the same as КАН, while 
at Patnagarh she is represented as four-handed Mahishamardini. 5 


Among the divine images encountered on the walls of the temples 
of the town of Sambalpur, particularly the Bada Jagannatha shrine, some 
are quite interesting and express a local iconoplastic idiom. Of these 
significant temple-reliefs mention may be made of a six-headed Karttikeya, 
а ten-armed М№аѓагаја, a relief of Siva with a mrga and parasu, and four- 
handed image of Mahishamardini (fig. 4). The figure of four-handed 
Karttikeya (fig. 5) is carved on the wall of the sventeenth-century 
Зотебуага temple on the road overlooking the Mahanadi. This represents 
the Shanmukha (six-headed) aspect ої the deity which is well-known from 
art and literature and the earliest plastic instance of which is provided by 
the Yaudheya coins of the second-third century A.D. The Yaudheya 
coins usually portray the heads in two rows of three each (on some five 
heads around the central one), while the reliefs from the ninth century 
onwards show five heads (the sixth invisible), all the heads clustering 
round the central one with an inclination to the back.^ In the present 
example all these heads are rather unusually arranged in one single row 
with an emphasis on horizontality. 


The figure of the ten-beaded Nataràja (fig. 6) can be seen on the 
exterior wall of the seventeenth-century Сора! temple near its entrance ; 
in it the god displays the varada, а damaru, а sarpa, а parasu, a trifüla 
etc. ; he is flanked by Vishnu and Brahma, both appreciatively taking part 
іп the dance performance of the god. This image is somewhat unique 
inasmuch as it shows Siva dancing on Аразтагаригџећа, which is absent 
in north Indian examples ; besides, the Apasmárapurusha 15 different from 
its South Indian counterpart both in appearance as well as in its manner 
of lying prostrate under the feet of the god. And in this respect the ресе 
represents a blend of the iconographic norms of the North апа the South. 


5. The аћудпа of Patanegvari collected from the priest through the courtesy of 
Dr. Tushar Kanti Sen, is : Dhydyet Suvarna-varndbham trinetrém сағиһавіпітт/ 
sarvalakshana-samyuktdmardhendu-kritagekharath| ећатитбћијат famkhacakra- 
dharám valasvarupinim udyattriülanirbhinnamahisham sirhaváhiniri] mukta- 
аадта- аза! Кацћат mumbhihstutt-pathakaih| siddhai devaganairjustárh kumdrt- 
bhifca sevitám| sarvakámamaya-pradam уатадат bhaktayatsalam|{ 

6. For the representations and descriptions thereof, see Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta, 
A Tribal History of Ancient India: A Numismatic Approach (1974), pp. 219-20, 
300-2, pls. VI-VIII, СМ, 112, 113 113 b-c, 116, 117 etc. 
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The similar trend is discernible in an effigy of Siva carved on the wall 
near the entrance of the sanctum cella of the same shrine ; here Siva 
holds а mrga and and a parafu in his hands and these аге the two never- 
failing attributes of the four-handed god in South Indian repertoire. 


Another unique image, met with on the western exterior wall of 
the Bada Jagannátha shrine in the above-noted Gopalji temple-complex 
represents Vishnu in a composite form; the figure consists of his four 
Avatüra aspects, viz., Vàmana, Рагабиташа, Rama and Krsna, showing 
the attributes characteristic of each of them ; thus it displays а kundika 
(of Vamana), а parásu (of Paragurama), а murali (of Krishna) and a bow 
and arrow (of Rima). Undoubtedly this is a hitherto unknown type of 
composite image, the parallel of which has been found nowhere in India. 


_ The Mahisamardini figure (fig. 4) on the wall of the same shrine 
is four-armed, holding а cakra and a sankha in her upper right and left 
hands and piercing the trident into the heart of Мабізавига. The artist 
of this seventeenth-century sculpture seems to have followed the norm 
which is discernible іп a few earlier Orissan examples, such as the 
one worshiped inside a ninth-century brick temple now practically in 
ruins in the village Мона, Р. 5. Govindapur, Block Nialia, Puri district. 
The Motia and the Gopalji specimens, though separated by about seven 
centuries, bear a strong family likeness, the only noticeable difference 
being in the positions of the lion and the Asura : in the former the lion is 
shown on the left (rather unusual), while that in the latter on the right, 
and correspondingly the position of the demon has been changed. 


The Museum set up by the History department of the Sambalpur 
University possesses, among other objects, a commendable stone image 
(182 cms X 55 cms X 26 cms) most probably of Revanta of about the 
eleventh century. This hails from Bolangir. The distinctiveness of this 
piece lies not only in its treatment which is frontal unlike that in the 
examples found elesewhere (e.g., the Ghatnagar piece, now in the У.В.5. 
Museum, Rajshahi, Bangladesh), but also in the aesthetic vision of the 
artist who carved it; the figure appears to be more of tribal huntsman 
than of a divinity. Jt deserves to be noted here that images of Revanta 
are very rare іп Orissa and the present one is perhaps the third example 
found in the State. 


Another noteworthy sculpture of the said Museum is that of a two- 
armed Bhairava (55 cm. X 28 cm. 21 cm.) recovered from Chauduar 1n the 
Cuttack district ; this twelfth-century statue shows the deity with a vajra 
and a рапара та in his hands and a Кћајудпра resting on his left shoulder ; 
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while the workmanship of this relief is on the whole competent, it presents ' 
a somewhat rare variety on -account of the minimum number of arms ; 
Bhairava, found in other parts of India as well as in Orissa, are usually 
endowed with four or more than four hands. Тһе Museum also possesses 
images of Сапеба, Mahisamardini and Марі, but their preservation is 
indifferent. 


ПІ 


The site of Bhuvaneswar is rich іп respect ої Brahmanical icons; 
which are mostly encountered on the walls of numerous local temples. 
Besides, the State Museum possesses several such specimens which have 
come not only from Bhuvaneswar, but also from Jajpur, Cuttack, Puri 
and elswhere. К. С. Panigrahi has noticed and / or discussed many об 
them in his Archaeological Remains of Bhuvaneswar (1961). The most 
important addition to the Museum since the time of the publication of 
Panigrahi’s book is a stone image of Мајагаја discovered at Asanpat in 
the district ої Keonjhar in Orissa (fig. 3). Below this image is a thirteen- 
line Bráhmi inscription of one Satrubhafija of about late fifth or early 
sixth century and like the relief the epigraph is also important inasmuch as 
it discloses the existence of kings entitled Bhafija during this period." Тһе 
image portrays the eight-armed and third-eyed Siva in tandava dance ; 
he is ardhvalinga and carries a vind in the main pair; of his remaining 
hands the uppermost ones hold a sarpa which serves as his canopy ; the 
right bands exhibit an акѕатаӣ1а and a damaru and the left ones varada- 
mudra and a ша; the god is flanked by a devotee and Nandi, the 
bull-mount, the latter enthusiastically looking at him (devatavikshana- 
tatparah of the Matsya-Purana description of Матагаја). Of appreciative 
workmanship the Asanpat Мајагаја is the oldest of all such specimens found 
in Orissa so far and has a rightful claim to be classed with the well-known 
contemporary Nataraja figures of Badami and Ellora. Iconographically, 
it illustrates the combination of the Vinüdbara and NateSa concepts 
of Siva. 

The State Museum at Bhuvaneswar also preserves a few images of 
Gopinatha or Krsna without Radha. They are recovered from Dhar- 
masala near Cuttak. In them the god stands іп tribhanga pose under a 
kadamba tree playing on bis flute and the figures of ariels, cows, calves 


1. ADas who discovered it wrongly ascribes it to the fourth century, see Orissa 
Historical Research Journal, XMI, No. 2, 1965, pp. 1, 4. 
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gopinis etc., are carved on the stela. The worship of Krsna in his 
Gopinatha form 1s widespread in the littoral area of Orissa from Baleswar 
to Puri. According to tradition the worship of Gopinatha-Krsna was 
introduced by king Narasimha (1238-64), who set up an image of the god 
at Remuna. This tradition is supported by the inscriptional and plastic 
evidence. Thus the pedestal inscription of an image in the State Museum ` 
and the Nagari copper-plate of king Anangabhimadeva ПІ (1229), contain 
the expression Abhinaya-Vardnasi, and further another inscription states 
that a Gopinatha image was installed during the reign of Narasimha JI 
(1282)9. In this context mention may be made of a well-carved image of 
Krsna playing on his murali, met with on the exterior wall of the 
Rajarani temple, which may be described as the prototype of Gopinatha- 
Krsna. 

Bhuvaneswar and other old sites of Orissa abound in Nataraja 
images, most of which belong to the usual type found in different parts 
of northern India and Deccan. But the interesting iconic type which 
has been encountered portrays the god dancing on his bull-mount. An 
example of this type may be seen on the northern wall of the portal of 
the Рарапабіпі temple erected during the reign of Kapilendradeva 
(1436-67). Another such figure (fig.4) may be noticed on the Siva temple 
ofthe Amangat sand-hill, near the village Kandarpur in the Atgarh 
subdivision in the Bolangir district ; chronologically it is not far removed 
from the Рарапабіпі relief. As to the Nataraja-on-bull type we have 
elsewhere remarked that it developed and evolved in what is now known 
as Bangladesh, since a number of similar images of earlier dates have 
been found there.? And itis from this region that the type went to 
Assam, Tripura and Orissa.!? 





8 South Indian Inscriptions, X, no 718. 

9. Ihave brought out this point in my papers entitled *Eastern Indian School of 
Brahmanical Iconography' and 'An Iconographical Approach to the Sources 
of History of Ancient Assam' ; the first is to appear in the Proceedings of the 
Seminar on Pala-Sena Art to be published by the Calcutta University ; the 
second was presented in the Annual conference of Institute of Historical Studies 
held under the auspices of the Dibrugarh University 1n 1978 and later 
published in Sources of Indian History, Vol. TIT, by the Institute, Calcutta, 1980. 

10. Two such images are reported from Assam, both in the State Museum at 
Gauhati. One of them is carved in а medallion and is assignable to the early 
twelfth century ; the other, a high relief and colossal in size, has recently been 
recovered from the Ambari area of the Gauhati town, and is datable to the 
fouiteenth. century. The Tripura example, found at Khowai, was brought to 
my notice by Dr. Ratna Das, the Curator of the Government Museum, 
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cakra 
damaru 
gopini 
Jatà 
kadamba 
khadga 
khatvanga 


khetaka 
kundikā 
mrga 
murali 
padmüsana 
parasu 
panapatra 
Запкћа 
Sarpa 
tündava 
tribhanga 
trisüla 
urdhyalinga 


varada 


vajra 
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GLOSSARY 
Discus 
Kettle-drum, small with a narrow waist 
Cow-herdess 
Matted hair 
A kind of tree 
Sword 


А club made up of the bone of the fore-arm ог 


the leg, surmounted by a human skull through 
its foramen 


Shield 

Water-pot 

Deer 

Flute 

Lotus-seat 

Axe 

Wine-cup 

Conch-shell 

Serpent 

A variety of dance 

A standing pose with two bends in the body 
Trident 

Penis erect, indicative of control of sexual desire, 
an iconographic feature of Siva. 

Boon-giving hand-pose showing the hand held 
down with palm outwards 

Thunderbolt. 


Agartala. For the Papanasini relief, see К. C. Panigtahi, Archaeological 
Remains at Bhuvaneswar, fig, 121 ; and also С. Sivaramamurti, Мајагаја (New 
Delhi 174). fig. 167. Sivaramamurti wrongly dates it to the eleventh century, 
loc сії. 

For the Bengal images, see History of Bengal, ed., R. C. Majumdar, (Dacca, 
1943), fig. 23; №. К. Bhattasali, Iconography of Buddhist and Вгаћтатса! 
Sculptures іп the Dacca Museum (Dacca, 1429, reprint, Celht, 1972), pls. 
XLU-XLV. One of these examples, hailing from Bharella, now іп the Comilla 
district of Bangladesh, bears an inscription of the late tenth or early eleventh 
in which the god has been designated as Narttefvara. 


Photographs of the Andhakasuravadha, Tripurantaka and Nataraja- mürtis of 
Siva of the collection of the MGM Museum, Raipur, have been reproduced 


here through the courtesy of the Department of Archaeology and Museums, 
Madhya Pradesh. 


THE DEPICTION ОЕ ROYAL PERSONAGES ОМ 
GUPTA GOLD COINS 
CHHANDA МОКНЕВЛ 


The Gupta monarchs, who ushered in the golden age of India, 
issued an extensive gold coinage. Their gold issues are marked by 
remarkable originality and vitality. It is, of course true that Gupta gold 
coins, which formed the first regular national coinage in the yellow metal, 
were initially under the influence of the preceding coins of the Kushana 
Kings, whose imperial status they inherited. But very soon the Gupta 
mint artists overcame the Kushana influence by asserting their own 
traditional artistic impulse. While doing so, the artists of the Gupta 
mints brought about a new orientation in the art of coin making. 


The obverse of Gupta gold coin depicts the issuing king in various 
postures and in different actions. He is shown as standing or seated. 
He is also depicted as riding an animal—a horse or an elephant. Then 
we see some action pictures on Gupta gold issues, where the king is 
shown in action—mainly as slaying a big game like the tiger, lion or 
even rhinoceros. Besides being shown alone, the king is sometimes 
depicted in association with one or more persons. However, seated or 
standing, he holds certain objects—some religious attributes, weapons, or 
even a musical instrument. 


1 


Тһе King as standing 


It has been mentioned earlier that on the obverse of the Gupta 
gold coins we see the гоуај effigies in a variety of postures as well as 
in a variety of actions. However, the figures of the kings on the obverse of 
the Standard types! of Samudragupta (Fig.No. 1), of Chandragupta II,!* 
the Kacha type? and even the Swordsman type? of Kumüragupta аге 
depicted as standing and in the act of offering incense on altar with the 


1. Standard type of Samudragupta, BMC (GD), РІ I (1-17), Pl. II (1-4); 

la. Standard type of Chandragupta II, CGE, РІ.1 (5). Some scholars suggest 
that this type was issued by a Scythian feudatory. 

2. GGCBH, РІ. VI (11-15). 

3. BMC (GD), РІ. XII (12, 15, 16, 17, 18); 
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right hand. On the Standard type the kings are shown as holding a 
standard bound with fillet in the left hand and on left, behind the altar, 
there is a fillet bound standard surmounted by a Garuda facing. While on 
the Kácha type the monarch is shown as holding a fillet-bound standard 
surmounted by а cakra. But on the Swordsman type, Kumaragupta holds 
in his left hand a sword and his right hand is shown as outstretched 
in front, while the Garuda standard remains beside him. However, on 
the Peacock-type* the king feeds a peacock with the right hand while the 
left hand is held behind the body. 


So far as these types go, the Kushàna influence felt itself on those 
of Samudragupta and Chandragupta, both in their dress, which consists 
of the Kushàána coat and trousers, and in the attitude of offering incense 
on the altar as on Kushàna issues. But on the Swordsman type of 
Kumaragupta I the Кизћапа coat and trousers were substituted by the 
Indian waist-cloth, and the king, as on the coins of Samudragupta and 
Chandragupta still offers incense on altar іп the Kushana fashion. The 
peacock is fed in the Peacock type instead of offering incense on altar. 


It is however, interesting to note that all these types have a religious 
significance, though in a somewhat indirect way. While the Standard, the 
Касһа and the Swordsman types show in one way or other the Garuda or 
the Cakradhvaja, clear Vaishnava insignia, the feeding of the peacock 
by the king, on the Peacock type indicates Kumaragupta's devotion to 
Karttikeya, whose удћапа or mount is the peacock. 


The artists depicted the king in stereotyped manner on the initial 
issues of Samudragupta, but slowly and steadily they began to exhibit 
their artistic skill in the matter of depicting the royal masters. The 
king's figure gradually tended to cast off its initial clumsy stiffness and 
assume a pleasing and supple flexibility. 


On the Peacock type the Gupta mint artist exhibited his masterly 
skill by depicting the king as feeding a peacock with a bunch of fruits 
and standing in a sort of tribhanga posture with all his personal vigour 
and regal dighity. 


The Archer-types* of Samudragupta, Chandragupta П, Китага- 
gupta I and Skandagupta depict the royal personages as standing in front, 


4. CGE, PI. XIII (11-14). 
5. Archer type of (i) Samudragupta, CGE, РІ. II (12-14); (ii) Chandragupta П, 
ibid, РІ. IV (6-15) ; (iii) KumaraguptaI ibid, Pl. IX (10-14), РІ. X (1-10) ; (1v) 
Skandagupta, ibid, РІ, ХІУ (9-11). 
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and holding the bow in the left hand. However, so far as these types go, 
the Kushana influence felt itself specially on the dress, for, in all cases the 
kings wear Kushana coat and trousers. On the earlier specimens of the 
Archer type of Samudragupta we see the king as offering incense on the 
altar, but very soon the Gupta artists overcame the foreign influence 
and rectified the Kings' non-Indian attitude of offering incense on the 
altar. So on the later specimens we find the king as holding an arrow. 
After him all kings, viz., Chandragupta II, Kumàragupta І and Skanda- 
gupta have been depicted as holding a bow in the left hand and an 
arrow in the right. The characteristic Vaishnava insignia of the Garuda 
standard occurs in each case. 


The artist of Samudragupta's mint initially failed to comprehend 
the spirit 'of Бе device ; he no doubt depicted the king as holding a bow 
in the left hand but in a mechanical way, and under Кивһапа influence 
made him offer incense on the altar with the right hand. Soon enough 
he realised the incongruity of his depiction and corrected himself : 
the king was then shown as holding the bow in the left hand and arrow 
in the right as the situation demanded. 


Again, the Battle-axe type? [Fig. No. 2] of Samudragupta depicts 
the king as standing to left, wearing a close fitting cap, coat and trousers 
(sometimes shorts), holding a battle-axe in left hand and resting the 
right hand on the waist. A sword is seen hanging from the belt in.some 
cases. On left in front of the king we see a dwarf б attendant looking up 
tothe king. And there is a crescent topped banner in front of the king. 
The king is generally shown in Kushàna coat and trousers and sometimes 
in simple Indian lower garments like Jangia or shorts. However, on this 
type the warrior-like attitude and dauntless bearing are depicted in a 
dignified and graceful manner. 


II 
The King on animal-back 


On coins of the Horseman types? of Chandragupta II, Kumara- 
gupta I and Skandagupta, the king is shown as riding the horse in various 


ae MM M—— MÀ À—— 
6. СССВН, РІ. V (6-14). 


ба. Cf. Kautilya 1.21.1, Kautilya speaks of the dwarf for the security of the king in 
his third chamber. 


7. Horseman type of (1) Chandragupta II, CGE, РІ. VII (11-15), (ii) Kumüra- 
gupta I, ibid, РІ XI (1-13) ; Gii) Skandagupta, ibid, РІ. XIV (15). 
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dresses holding various objects. Coins of Chandragupta II represent 
him as riding a caparisoned horse. The king is often depicted as bare- 
bodied but sometimes wearing a dhoti and a number of ornaments 
like the necklace, ear-rings and armlets. He is sometimes also shown as 
wielding a bow. On these coins Кишатарирќа lis depicted usually as 
nimbate, and wearing a coat and trousers. In most cases however, 
Kumiragupta is shown as holding a bow in the right or the left hand, 
while the sword sometimes hangs by his side. On the Horseman type 
coins of Skandagupta we see the king as bare-headed, and riding on 
horse to left, without any weapons. So far as the above types are 
concerned, we may trace some vestige of foreign influence at least in the 
case of the kIng’s dress. However, on these types the kings have been 
depicted full of energy and vitality. 


Coins of the Elephant-rider? type [Fig. No. 3] of Kumaragupta I 
shows him as wearing a diadem, coat, waist-band, and usual jewellery 
and riding а caparisoned elephant, furiously marching to left. Kumara- 
gupta I there holds a goad in his right hand, while the left hand rests on 
the waist. Behind the king, there is a seated attendant holding an 
umbrella over him. 


The king on elephant's back occurs on the coins of Vima Kadphises? 
and Huviskha.?* But the motif of our present type, i.e., the king on 
clephant's back and accompanied by a dwarf is basically Indian. 


ПІ 
Тһе King as Hunter 


Gupta gold coins often depict hunting scenes. That the Gupta 
monarchs often set out to kill big games like the lion, tiger or even 
rhinoceros is vouchsafed by the Tiger-slayer types!? of Samudragupta 
and Kumaragupta, the Lion-slayer types*?* of Chandragupta П апа 


8. GGCBH, Pl. XXXI (1-3). 
9. Vima Kadphises riding on Elephant, Numismatic Supplement Vo). XLIV. p. 7. 
M.F.C. Martin. 
да. Huvishka riding on Elephant, The Coins of the Greek апа Scythic Kings of 
Bactria and India in British Musem, Pi. XXIX No. 2. 
10. Tiger-slayer type of (i) Samudragupta, GGCBH, РІ. VI (9-10) ; (ii) Kumára- 
gupta I, ibid, РІ. ХХУП (1-15). 
10а. Lion-slayer type of (i) Chandragupta II, BMC (GD), РІ. УНЕ (11-17); (ii) 
Kumaragupta I, ibid, Pl. XIV (1-17), РІ. XV (1-4). 


16 
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Kumaragupta I, the Elephant rider-Lion Slayer,!! and the Horse rider- 
Rhinoceros-slayer types!? [Fig. No. 4] of Кишагавиріа І. 


Тһе Tiger-slayer types ої Samudragupta and Kumaragupta 1 show 
the king as standing with bow in right hand while with the left hand he is 
drawing the string and the arrow for killing a tiger already trampled by 
himself. Both the kings appear in short dhoti and sometimes in waist 
cloth. On coins of both the kings however, there is a crescent topped 
banner beside the royal hunter. 


On the lion in the Lion-slayer type of Chandragupta II we see the 
king as wearing a waist cloth or Jangiya, and sometimes also a coat and 
holding a bow in the left hand and drawing the string by the right hand to 
shoot at a lion in his front. On the Lion-slayer type of Kumaragupta I 
the king is shown as standing unlike his father, with a bow held in the 
right and the left hand holding the string of it. Kuméaragupta is, 
however,-seen on his coins as wearing buttoned coat with short sleeves 
and sometimes shorts. 


The Elephant-rider-Lion-slayer type depicts the bare-headed king 
as wearing a coat and waist-band, riding a caparisoned elephant advancing 
furiously to right, raising with his right hand a dagger just to strike the 
beast. The Horse-rider-Rhinoceros-slayer type depicts the king, riding 
on a caparisoned horse to right, wearing buttoned coat, waist- band and 
trousers, leaning forward aid attacking a rhinoceros with the sword in 
the right hand, while the horse raises its head up. 


It would appear that the Tiger-slayer types of both Samudragupta 
and Kumaragupta I are absolutely free from foreign influence ; the royal 
effigies have been depicted in purely Indian dress. But the lion-slayer types 
of Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I, Elephant rider-Lion-slayer 
type and Horse-rider-Rhinoceros slayer type ої Kumaragupta I reveal 
some foreign influence at least in the matter of dress of the royal 
personages. They -have been depicted in Кизђара coat and trousers. 
So far as these action type coins are concerned, we see that the kings 
appear full of energy and vitality. Their slim, muscular and robust 
bodies have been engraved in a beautiful manner, 


1. GGCBH, PI. XXX (1-4). 

12. CGE, Pl. XIII (3-6). The Rhinoceros-slayer type coins of Kumaáragupta may 
have same political undertone. cf. Dr. B. М. Mukherjee’s article, IRQ, 
vol XXXI, 1955, pp. 175 ff. 
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IV 
The King as seated 


The Lyrist іуре!? |Бір. No. 5] of Samudragupta depicts the king as 
wearing dhori, seated cross-legged to left оп а cushioned couch and 
playing a lute which rests on hislap. But the Lyrist type of Kumaragupta 
shows the king as seated on a straight-backed couch, the right leg folded on 
the couch and the left leg placed over the right one hangs from the couch. 
Again the King's right hand is on the lute resting on hislap. The Couch 
type! * of Chandragupta II bears the dhoti-clad king as seated three-fourths 
to left on a couch, holding some object, probably a flower in his uplifted 
right hand, the left hand resting on the edge of the couch. So far as 
these types go, they show no foreign influence, at least on their obverse 
devices. The kings wear Indian dress consisting of dhoti. In each case 
the kings’ body and the gesture of his band have been engraved in a very 
graceful and natural manner.! ** 


У 
The King with other persons 


There are some Gupta types which depict the king accompanied by 
one or more persons. The Chandragupta-Kumaradevi type!® shows the 
king standing to left, wearing trousers and close-fitting tail coat. He 
holds in the left hand a crescent topped standard adorned with fillets and 
with his right hand he offers something to Kum@radevi. The King and- 
Queen type? 5 of Kumaragupta I depicts him as wearing a coat and dhoti. 
The king's left hand is оп the hilt of the sword, at his waist and he offers 
with his bent up right hand, what appears to be a bunch of flowers to the 
queen, standing to right and facing him. However the artistic merit of 
the Chandragupta-Kumaradevi type is not very high. We see the king 
as wearing trousers and close-fitting tail coat in the Kushana fashion 
and the device is not well executed. 


13. Lyrist type of Samudragupta, BMC(GD), РІ. V (1-8); (ii) Kumáragupta I, 
CGE, РІ. XIV (5). | 

14. Couch type of Chandragupta II, BMC(GD), РІ. VI (8-9). 

14a. GGCBH, P. I ХІХ. 

15. Chandragupta-Kumáradevi type, CGE, РІ. (8-13). 

16. King and Queen type of Kumdragupta І, GGCBH, Рі. XXXI (14). 
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The Chhatra types?” of Chandragupta ПІ, Kumüragupta І and 
Skandagupta general depict the kings as wearing dhoti. Тһеу are in 
the act of offering oblations on altar in their front with tbe right hand. 
Both Chandragupta апа Skandagupta keep their left hands on the sword, 
but Kuméragupta rests his left hand on his left leg. In each case we see 
a dwarf behind the royal personage holding a parasol. Тһе dress of the 


monarchs is purely Indian. But the depiction of the altar and the posture 
of the king as offering oblations upon it verily reminds us of the Kushana 
influence. The type under study appears to puta special stress оп the 
regal status of the issuers of the concerned gold coins by showing how 
they were treated in formal occasions. 


The Chakravikrama type!9 of Chandragupta II [Fig. No. 6] shows 
the king as standing facing God Vishnu, nimbate, bareheaded and 
wearing various jewellery, tunic and trousers. He extends his right hand 
to receive the divine gift, his left hand is placed on the hilt of a sword 
hanging by the left side. The humble submission of the king to God 
Vishnu is fully-illustrated by this type. It is very curious that the Indian 
King while receiving prasada from his patron-deity is depicted in foreign 
costume. However, the device has been executed in a pleasing manner. 
The artist has beautifully depicted the scene, in which the king with all 
his royal bearing is receiving the prasada of God Vishnu with due 
humility. 

The Apratigha type! ? of Kumaragupta I bears the king as standing 
in the centre, wearing a dhoti, hands folded at the waist, a portuberance 
is shown on the head, or hair is tied in a knot. To the proper right there 
isa male figure and to the proper left there is a female figure, standing 
with the right hand bent up in the attitude of argumentation. The 
depiction of the curious scene perhaps indicates a problematic situation 
affecting the king. 


The King and Lakshmi (уре? of Skandagupta depicts him as 
accompanied by Goddess Lakshmi. However, the king wears waist cloth 
and usual jewellery. Skandagupta's special attachment for Lakshmi is 
fully illustrated by this type. 


17. Chhatra type of (i) Chandragupta II, СОЕ, РІ.УІП (6-' 5); (ii) Kumàragupta I, 
ibid, Pi. XIII (15) ; (iii) Skandagupta, GGCBH, Рі XXXI (15). 

18. Chakravikrama type of Chandragupta II, GGCBH, РЈ. XVIII (14). 

19. Apratigha type of Kumaragupta I BMC(GD) РІ. ХУ (15). 

20. King and Lakshmi typc of Skandagupta BMC(GD) РІ, XIX (6-9). 
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The scene on this coin has been depicted in an artistic manner ; for 
the king's curious attitude to observe the object in the hand ofthe 
Goddess has been superbly delineated by the die-cutter. 


The devices of the Gupta gold coins are generally depicted in a skill- 
ful manner. But the depiction of the royal personages in particular is 
often done with sublime grace, regal bearing and masculine beauty that. 
is characteristic of the Gupta аре. It із true that the Gupta artists were 
often influenced by their early Kushüna counterparts at the initial stage, 
but with the passing of time the Gupta numismatic art overcame the 
foreign influence and brought about a style of its own, so that all that 
the artists depicted on coins produced a pleasing effect. 


INDOLOGICAL NOTES 
D. C. SIRCAR 


No. 26. Asanapat Na farája Image Inscription of Satrubhafja 


Recently my attention was drawn to the photograph and transcript 
ofan inscription appearing in the Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol. 
XIII, No. 2 (July, 1965), pp. 1 ff. The article on the inscription, found 
at the village of Asanapat in the Keonjhar District of Orissa, is from 
the pen of the late Sri Aniruddha Das who has quoted the text of the 
record as read by Sri Satyanarayana Rajaguru. The inscriplion in 
thirteen lines, beautifully engraved under the representation of a gracefully 
fashioned figure of Nataraja Siva on the stone slab, has been attributed to 
the 3rd or 4th century A.D. Thus the image, under which the inscription 
is engraved on the same stele, has been indirectly assigned to the 3rd or 4th 
century А. D. This is wrong while the published transcript and 
interpretation of the record are also full of errors. 


The image of eight-armed Siva Vinadhara, engaged in the Tandava 
dance, has ürdhva-linga and Jatà-mukuta, and his attendant Bhrügin is 
seated cross-legged with folded hands on the god's lower right side and the 
other attendant Nandin (Bull) on his lower left side, probably dancing, 
with his face:raised upwards in order to see the god's face. Thus the bull's 
mouth reaches the fingers of the extended second left arm of the god, which 
is in the patakd-hasta pose. The god plays on the lute with, the two front 
hands (i.e., the main or first pair) while with the back pair he holds the 
head and tail parts of a snake above his head. Тһе god's second and third 
right hands hold respectively the rosary and the kettle-drum and his third 
left hand holds the trident. The position of the god's legs, feet and knees 
resembles the dancing pose of Figures 41, 51, 73, etc., in the Тапаауа- 
laksamam,! which exhibits 108 dance poses as depicted on a Gopuram of 
the Chidambaram temple after Bharata's Natyasastra. The left foot of 
the dancing god flatly touches the ground, but the right foot touches it by 
the toes. There is no Apasmürapuruga. С. Sivaramamurti assigns the 
image to the 6th century A. D.* во that the inscription is ascribed by 
him indirectly to the same date. This seems to be correct. 


1 By B. У. Narayanaswami Naidu and Р. Srinivasulu Naidu, Madras, 1936. 
2 Nataraj in Art, Thoaght and Literature, New Delhi, 1974, р. 177, Fig. 14, 
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Ав regards the images of Dancing Siva, called Nattegvara or 
Narte$vara in Bengal inscriptions and found in fairly large numbers. 
in some areas of Bengal, N. К. Bhattasali says, “South India is particularly 
Tich in the images of the Dancing Siva. In Northern India, these images 
are scarcely met with. .....How Bengal, especially the present Dacca and 
Tippera Districts, came to share this peculiarity with Southern India is 
ап interesting problem of history."* Although some local characteristics 
are exhibited by these Dancing Siva images of early medieval Bengal, we 
had occasion to suggest that their discovery was one of the results of the 
migration of a considerable number of South Indians to Bengal during the 
age of the Palas and the Senas.* The well-known Nataiaja form of Siva 
developed іп the :South during the Соја · period ;5 but it has been said, 
“The South Indian Nrtyamürtis of Siva at first showed a well-marked 
variety ‘which, however, .came to be merged in one outstanding type, the 
Siva Мајагаја...... 76 Considering the ‘great influence of South Indian 
culture on Orissa,’ it has to be investigated whether the Asanapat 
Мајагаја has any similarity with any of the South Indian images of Dancing 
Siva of the early period. According to Sivaramamurti, the Asanapat 
image is so developed in its iconography that there can be no doubt about 
the existence of an established earlier tradition. The representation of 
the bull of this sculpture probably dancing with tirdhva-mukha may have 
later developed into the upward-looking Dancing Bull of the Bengal 
sculptures. 


Although the published photograph of the Asanapat inscription does 
not show all the letters clearly, the date of the inscription can be deter- 
mined with the help of its palaeography, which is unlike other Orissan 
epigraphs in that the record uses the forms of the letters / and й found 
usually in East Indian inscriptions of a period from the fourth to the sixth 
century А.П.” However, from a glance at the writing, the Asanapat 


3 Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 
Dacca, 1929, p. 110. 

4 Social Life in Ancient India, ed. Sircar, Calcutta, 1971, pp. 115-16. 

5 Cf. A.K. Coomaraswamy, Hist. Ind. Indon. Art, 1927, р. 127. 

6 J.N.Banerjea in The Age of Imperial Kanauj, ed. Majumdar, Bombay, 1956, 
p. 305. 

7 Cf. Journ, Anc. Ind. Hist., Vol. VI, p. 175. 

Loc. cit. 

9 Cf. the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta (Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. ПІ, 
рр. 18. and Plate) and the Damodarpur plate of 543-44 A.D. (Ep. Ind., Vol. 
XV, pp. 141ff. and Plate). For an earlier Mathura inscription with the 
peculiarity, see Sircar, Sel. Ins., Vol.I, Calcutta, 1965, p. 518 (Bk. II, No. 424). 
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epigraph looks earlier than dated Orissan records like the Sumandala 
plates of 569 A. D.,*? the Soro plate of 579 A. D.!! and the Kanas plate 
of 599 А. D.!? Unfortunately, among the three grants, the опе that is the 
earliest in point of date is palaeographically later than the other two. 
Thus the letter y retains its older tripartite form 1n the Soro and Kanas 
plates, but has developed the later bipartite form in the Sumandala plates. 
In the present inscription, y іп Y@(Ya)ksefvara in line 8 looks. on the 
published illustration to be bipartite; butin all other cases, its form is 
tripartite, the left limb of which exhibits a curl on the left with opening on 
the outer side. This peculiarity is noticed in the Soro plate among 
Orissan epigraphs and in such other records as the Gunaighar plate 
(507 A. D.),1® Damodarpur plate (543-44 A. Р.),14 Faridpur and 
Mallasarul plates (later half of the 6th century А. D.),1° Dubi plates of 
Bhaskaravarman (early years of the 7th century А. D.)1° and the Bower 
manuscripts." Likewise the form of s has a late look only in one case in 
line 3 before teja. Тһе long curved i-sign in bAiksu (line 10), vijfiana (line 
12), *m— iti (line 13), etc., and the similarly long curved right arm of z in 
vydkarana (line 11), prakarana (line 12), etc., in the present epigraph consi- 
dered together withthe above factsappear to point to a date not earlier than 
the earlier part of the 6th century A.D. Thisis probably supported by the 
representation of the letter b occasionally by the sign for у. We know that b 
was written by its own sign till the last quarter of the 5th century A.D. 
when it began to be written in Eastern India sometimes by the v sign and 
the indiscriminate use continued, inrare cases, till the early years of the 7th 
century А. D.*?* when b came to be written by vonly. The present 
inscription writes b in brahmacari (line 9), but у for b in vrhaspa" (line 7), 
and this kind of indiscriminate use is noticed іп Orissan records like the 
Sumandala (lines 12, 13, 27) and Зого (lines 5, 11, 16) plates, though the ~ 
Kanas plate writes b by the sign for v in all cases. 


10 Ер. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 791. 

1 Ibid., Vol. XXVI, рр. 1971. 

12 Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 329ff. 

13 Ind. Ши. Quart., Vol, VI, 1930, pp. 5321. 

14 - Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 141ff. 

15 Ind. Ant , Vol. XXXIX, 1910, рр. 1951. ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, pp. 1554. 

16 Ep Ind., Vol. XXX, pp. 2871. 

17 Arch. Surv. Ind., Imp. Ser., Vol. ХХІ; Ep. Ind , Vol, XXIII, p. 156, 

18 СІ. inscriptions ої Budhagupta's time (Sircar, Sel. Ins., Vol. I, 1965, p. 334, 
text line 10, р 336, text line 1); Dubi plates of ВІ Askaravarman (Ep. Ind., Vol. 
XXX, pp. 2871.) 
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The record begins with the following two stanzas (lines 1-3) in the 
Arya and Aryagiti metres :— | 


За jayati narendra-candra(h*) $rimàn— Маг-апуауо Ranaé$laghi (/*) 
yena sa-pitur= ggotrasya са krtà упр-ал!-асаја kirtti(h*) /(//) 1 
Sa jayati punar—eva Devaputra(h*) samara-$ategu(sv —) a-khandita- 
h(ta)-pratapa(h /*) 
mahitala-Dhanado(da)-gun-aika-vrksah saptaturafgah hr vail® sa 
teja(jo)-rasih (//*) 2 
Both the verses at the beginning refer to the king although it was 
‘expected that the first of them would introduce the god and the second the 
ruling king. Moreover, it is interesting that the name Satrubhafija is not 
mentioned in either of the two stanzas though that was expected. That, 
however, the king referred to in verse 1 is Satrubhaíija is indicated by the 
fact that the king is called Маг-апуауа here while one of Satrubhafija's 
epithets is Nága-vam-odbhava meaning the same thing. This із of consi- 
derable importance because here the Bhafija dynasty or at least one of its 
branches is described as an offshoot of the Nàga clan. The only epithet that 
could have been used in this verse by the poet as the king's name is Rana- 
§laghin. The stanza is in adoration of the moon among kings, the 
illustrious Ranaslaghin of the Naga dynasty, who made the fame of 
his family as well as of his father lasting as long as the end of the 
present yuga. 


The second stanza is likewise without any specific mention of the name 
of Satrubhaiija, and the only epithet of the king that could have been used 
here as a sort of personal name seems to be Devaputra. It was a typical 
title of the Kuganas of Kaniska's house which seems to have succeeded in 
extending its power over wide areas of Eastern India. A very large number 
of Кизапа coins, particularly of copper, and their imitations have been 
discovered in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and it appears that the original 
copper coins were in regular supply during the rule of the Kusanas while 
they were locally manufactured by the moneyers when the supply of genuine 
coins stopped as a result of the end of Kusana rule or domination in these 
parts.*° It is of course difficult to say if Satrubhija’s epithet or secondary 
name Devaputra is in anyway reminiscent of the rule of the Kusana 
Devaputras in Orissa. The name also reminds us of certain medieval 
Orissan kings who called themselves the son of Durga, Rudra, Маћебуага 


19 Omit Arvai. А 
20 СЕ. Sircar, Problems of Кизіца and Ка/рйї History, pp. 521. (Eastern Boundary. 
of the Kugána Empire). А 
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and Purugottama.?! The verse is іп adoration of Devaputra whose valour 
remained unchecked in hundreds of battles, who was the unique tree having 
the quality of the god of wealth (Kubera) on the earth (і.е., the Kalpa- 
vrksa) and who is the sun which was that mass of splendour. 


Besides the two introductory stanzas, the record is written in one 
sentence in prose which states that Маћагаја $ri-Satrubhafija, son of 
Maharaja Мапађћаћја from Маћадеу! Damayanti, built the temple no 
doubt meaning a temple for the god Siva in the Liga form apparently 
identified with Nataraja Siva represented on the upper part of the stone 
slab which may have been fixed near the door of the shrine. Тһе rest of 
the sentence contains a number of the king's epithets. The sentence runs 
as follows in lines 3-13 :— - 


maharaja-sri-Mana(na)bhafij-atmajena mab&üdevyàm Damayantyam= 
utpann??-áneka-samara-safghatta-vijayina Naàga-van$o(varbé-o)dbha- 
vena prabhàv-opaha(na)ta-sarva-samanta-patinà Vindhyátavi-nàthena 
sva-bhuj-opürjjita-kirttinà  Pataliputra~-Gaya-Krimilah(la)-Lalavard- 
dhana-Pundravarddhana?® -Varddhamana-Gokkhati-Khadranga-Ta- 
malipti?*-ubhaya-Tosalisu gavath laksa-pradena nànà-de$-àgata-cát- 
urvvaidya-jamvarami угћазрадћа = 5 Ahicchatraka-Sankhakara-matha- 
(the) Ya(Ya)kse$vara-Manibhadra-mathe с= йпуєви matha-sthünegu 
datti-sahasr-àneka-hiranya-laksa-pradena brahmacári(ri)-caraka-pari- 
vràjaka-bhiksu-rnnigranthaka?? -varnnüntak-àvasatha-vihàra-kürake- 
na(na) pasanda-bhiksa(ksga)-dena Bharatha(ta)-puran-etihdsavyakara- 
na-samiksya-nyaya-mimánsá-chanda?" -sruti-Bauddha-prakarana-sáf- 
khya-jfiena vijfana-rasina sarvva-kal-abhijfiena mahdraja-Sri-Sattru- 
bhafijena dev-àyatanam karitam=iti (//*) 

Besides the epithets of Satrubhafija in the prose sentence to which 
reference has already been made above, there are others in this section, 
which are important. He is called the lord of the Vindhyan forest which 
reminds us of the titles Vindhya-narega, Vindhy-es$vara or Sakala-Vindhy- 
üdhipati enjoyed by the Saila kings of the Ragholi plates.?8 This inclusion 


21 See Sircar, Studies in the Religious Life of Ancient and Medieval India, 1971, 
p. 64 and note. 

22 Read °utpannen=4neka. 

23 This name was originally omitted and is incised below the line. 

24 Read "lpty-ubhaya. 

25 Read something like ?rvvaidya-bráhmapebhyo--' gi ahár-ádi-pradena. 

26 Read nirgranthaka. 

27 Read питатза-сћапааћ. 

28 Ер. Ind., Vol. IX, рр. 41ff. 
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of the hilly jungles of the Keonjhar District in the Vindhyan forest supports 
the belief that all the ranges running east to west or west to east in the 
Central belt of India were known as the Vindhya.?? 


Ап important epithet states that Satrubhafija made gifts of lakhs of 
cows at holy places like Pataliputra (usually written Pataliputra, modern 
Patna), Gaya, Krimila (Rajauna-Valgudar near Luckeesarai, Monghyr 
District), Lalàvardhana, Pundravardhana (modern Mahasthan in the 
Bogra District, Bangladesh). Vardhamfna (modern Burdwan in West 
Bengal) Gokkhati, Khadrafga and Tamalipti (also written Tamralipti, 
modern Tamluk in the Midnapore District, West Bengal) as well as the holy 
places in the two territories called Tosali (North and South Tosali mostly 
" in Orissa). Some of these names are not known from other sources ; but the 
list suggests that Satrubhafija visited certain temples on pilgrimage at a 
number of places not only in Orissa but also in Bengal (both the present 
Bangladesh and West Bengal) and' Bihar. This he seems to have done as a 
feudatory of the contemporary Gupta emperors whose dominions included 
Bengal at least down to 543-44 АФ. when the fifth Damodarpur plate was 
issued and Orissa as far as the Ganjam region till 569 A.D. when the Gupta- 
ға)уа was vartamana there according to the Sumandala plates. 


Associated with these claims is another in which Satrubhafija is stated 
to have made gifts of lakhs of hiranya (possibly, some types of gold coins 
including the Кизара and Gupta Dinàras) and also thousands of grants at 
the various mathas or temples such as the matha founded by a conchshell- 
worker of Ahicchatra (modern Ramnagar, Bareilly District, U.P.) and that 
of Manibhadra, the lord of the Yaksas. Where the said two temples were 
situtated is unknown. If they were situated at the capital of Satrubhaiija, 
we have to think that an artisan from Ahicchatra probably came or had 
been settled there іп connection with his trade. Тһе capital of this line of 
Вћаћја kings may have been Khiching in the Mayurbanj District, Orissa. 


The catholocity of Satrubhafija is indicated by another epithet which 
says that he made houses and monasteries for various types of recluses 
belonging to the Bráhmanical, Buddhist and Jain communities. Іп the 
passage in question, the real meaning of уататака is difficult to determine. 
The king also claims to have been a student of Buddhist texts and a giver of 
alms to the heretics, probably meaning the Buddhists and Jains. 

Satrubhafija was a learned man as he claims to have studied the 
Bharata (Mahabharata), Purana, itihasa (legends), grammar, Samiks уа, 
logic, Mimamsa, the metrical science, Veda, Buddhist scripture and 


29 Sircar, Stud Geog. Anc. Med. Ind , 1971, p. 56, note 6. 
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Sankhya and is further described as the multitude of superior knowledge 
and ап expert in all the arts. The word Samiksya means the Sankhya 
philosophy which is mentioned separately possibly through oversight. It is 
difficult to say whether the word Каја has been used in sakala-kal-abhijfia 
in order to indicate the 64 arts. 


No. 27.—Egra Copper-plate Inscription of the time of Sasanka 


The copper-plate inscription under study is said to have been lying 
with a gentleman of Panchrol, a small village near Egra which is a big 
village and the head-quarters of a Police Station near Kharagpur, the well- 
known railway junction in the Midnapore. District of West Bengal. It was 
acquired by Sri Asish Ray Chaudhury who has a photographic studio at ` 
Egra. My old pupil Dr. Sarjug Prasad Singh, Archacological Registering 
Officer at Gaya (Bihar), received information about the inscription from 
Sri Mathura Mohan Chakravarty of Gaya and passed it on to me. I then 
requested another old pupil of mine, Dr. Dipak Ranjan Das of the Depart- 
ment of Ancient Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta, to 
trace the record. He succeeded in tracing it and taking a few inked 
impressions of the writing on both sides of this single-plate epigraph. The 
impressions were, however, not very satisfactory. 


The plate has a seal affixed to the middle of its left end and the lines 
of writing are engraved breadthwise. The corners of the left side 
of the plate are rounded ; but the whole of its right side has a rounded 
‘shape. There are altogether 37 lines of writing in the record, 20 on the 
obverse and 17 on the reverse. The characters resemble those of some 
other epigrphs of the time of Забаћка (c. 600-25 A. D.) such as the 
Midnapore plates.* In the central part, the plate measures 75 inches in 
length and 68 inches in height. The oval surface of the round seal measures 
2°x 18". It is divided into two halves by а demarcating line, the upper half 
being occupied by the representation of a vase (pürna-kumbha) while the 
lower half bears a legend in two lines. The first of these lines reads 
Ekatakakga-vigaya ; but the reading of the second line is doubtful, 
though it seems "0 mention some adhikarana, i.e. the administrative office 
of a territorial unit within the said visaya or district. 


In respect of palaeography and orthography, the inscription resembles 
Ше Midnapore plates of бабайка who ruled the Gauda country (together 
with coastal Orissa as far as the Ganjam District) from the city of Karna- 
suvarpa near modern Berhampore in the Murshidabad District, West 


1 Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Letters, Vol. XI, 1945, рр. 1ff. 
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Bengal. Interesting from the palaeographical point of view is that one 
hundred is written by the symbol for that number followed by two cyphers 
while 5 is written for the sign of у in line 28. These features are interesting 
forthe early years of the seventh century A.D.* Jn style, the record is 
similar to the Mallasarul plate? of the time of . Gopacandra (later part of 
the 6th century A.D.) who was one of Saganka’s predecessors. 


The inscription begins with the Siddham symbol followed by a sentence 
in lines 1-5, which reads as follows : 


Svasty =aneka-srsty-antaresu paramparyya-kramena samatita-rajesa- 
(su) $ata-sahasr-üdhyusitàyàrn catur-dik-paryantayam catu[r]-varnn- 
asram-akirnnayam [catur-a]mbhonidhi-mekhala-kalap-abharanayam 
Sabda-$asvasa(spara)-va(ra)sa - rüpa- gandha-vattya [m— a] parimita- 
guna-vatyàm prtha(thi)vyarh paramadaivata-Sri-paramabhattaraka- 
$risa(érT)-mahàrajadhir&ja-paramamühesvara-éri-Saso($à)nkadeva(vo) 
тајуат pra$asati sma (/*) 


This passage introduces Sasankadeva with the epithets Paramadaivata, 
Paramabhattaraka, Маһағајдаһіғаја апа Paramamáhesvara. It is interest- 
ing to note that the sentence introducing Sasàüka as the king, viz. 
prthivyam... . Sasankadevo ғаууат praíasati sma, is in the Indicative Mood 
and Past tense. Although we had occasion to point out how the Past and 
Past, Perfect tenses аге not unusual in the place of the Present tense in the 
description of royal grants,* the introduction, as we find in the present 
record, seems to be unusual. Instead of Sasankadevo гајуат prasásati 

` sma, the normally expected form is Sasankadeve таїуат pra$asati in 

Locative Absolute. The record bears no date in the king's regnal 
reckoning. Of the king's epithets, the second and third are imperial titles 
while the first meaning ‘extremely devoted to the gods’ and the fourth 
showing that the king was а devout Saiva refer to the king's religious 
leanings. 

The next sentence in lines 5-17 runs as follows :— 

ih = Aikatükaksa-vigaye pujyan=varttamana-bhavisyat-karttakrtik- 

oparika-bhuktipattalika-kumaramatya-visayapatin=tada(th= a)dhikr- 


2 ‘For the admixture of the old system of writing numbers by symbols and the 
decimal system-developed about the fifth century A.D., see the Mankuwar 
inscription of Kumàragupta I, and the Terundia and Hindol plates of 
Зиђћакага 11. See Journ. Anc. Ind. Hist., Vol. ПТ, рр. 133ff. For the writing of 
b by the sign of v, see above. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, pp. 1558. 

4 See Studies in the Yugapurüna and Other Texts, 1974, pp. 471. 
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tarh(tan) bhandagare ca bhandagar -adhikytan=tada(th=4)dhikara- 
папі са yatharthana(rham) ја(јћајраунуа sirobhig=ca pranipaty= 
aitada(d-a)dhivasiya-mahamahattara-Skandasena- [Na]gasena-pratya- 
grahàrlya- Pata- Ttránek-àgrahartya -Nàgadai(de)v- Anantadeva-Tara- 
ktodarbh-Agrahariya-mahamahattara-Dharmmagupta-Yajfia-Vasulo- 
dda[v-a]grahariya-mahümahattara-Somade|va]-Guhadev- Akhavatayi- 
kagrahárlya-mahamahattara- Godhyaksighoga- Moksadeva- Vi(rh )га- 
tikháddaniya- mahamahattaso(ra)-Mahibhadra-Rata-Cchattra-Mrga- 
teya-mahattara- Gomidatta-Gurj[j]-àrapadrakiya-Bhatta-Dhanapala- 
Kapalasakiya- Bhatta- Gopàladeva - Sarsapavasiniya- Mahàdeva- Ута- 
(Bra)hmanapadrakiya-Raithisvami-vaisayik-Anadma-mahamahattara- 
VatsaSarmma-M ahapradhan-Odayacandra-pradhana-Jayadeva-pra- 
dhana-Dhruvada-pradha(dha)na- Y абопава - Pradhana-Vantha(Ban- 
dha)vanaga-karaniko(ka)-Pravrddhadatta-Samudradatta-Udyo(tt-Od- 
dyo)tasirhha - pustapala-Jinasen-Adamar-Acona-sthayipala-Sridhar- 
mma-Svastyayas=tada јћарауапі c= antaranga-Dosatungena ујјћа- 
pita(h*) sya(sma)(/*) 


The above passage says how a number of persons submitted a 
statement with due respect to the officers of the Exatakaksa-visaya, 
belonging both to the present time as well as to the future. The officers 
included the following: (1) Kdartakrtika (probably, a minister reporting 
on the progress of important undertakings), (2) Uparika (governor), 
(3) Bhukti-pattalika, (4) Kumaramátya (high administrative officer 
enjoying the status of a prince of the royal blood), (5) District Magistrate 
(Visaya-pati), (6) Officers in charge of various departments ( Adhikrta), 
(7) Officers in charge of, or engaged in, the storehouse ( Bhàndágar- 
üdhikrta), and (8) [ other officers of] the various departments (adhikarana). 
In the interesting official designation Bhukti-pattalika, i.e. ‘the Рана а 
of a bhukti or province’, the real meaning of Pattalika is uncertain. 
Pattalaka is known from the Mallasarul plate? while a female officer 
styled Pattalikā is mentioned in the Sarnath inscription? of a Gahadavala 
queen. The three expressions are derived from pattala probably in the 
sense of a deed recording the grant of tax-free holdings so that it may 
indicate an officer in charge of writing or preserving such documents, and 
our inscription possibly speaks of a provincial officer of the said category." 


5 СІ. Sircar, Sel. Ins., Vol. I, 1965, p. 373, text line 4, and note ; cf. Ind. Ep. 
Gloss., s.v. 

6 Ер. Ind., Vol. IX, р. 325, verse 22. 

7 See Journ. Anc. Ind. Hist., Vol. VIII, pp. 304-05. 
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The list of persons who made the statement includes the following : 
(1-2) Mahdmahattaras (members of the council ofa group of villages) 
Skandasena and Маразепа of the adhivasa probably meaning the place 
where the adhikarama or the administrative office of the territorial unit 
within Ekatákaksa was situated as mentioned in the second line of the 
legend on the seal ; (3) Pata of the pratyagrahára (a tax-free village of the 
same neighbourhood); (4-5) Nagadeva and Anantadeva of the Tranek- 
аргаћата ; (6-7) Mahamahattara Dharmagupta and Yajfia of the Tarak- 
todarbh-agrahara ; (8-9) Mahamahattara Somadeva апа Guhadeva of the 
Vasuloddav-àgrahára ; (10-11) Маћатаћапага Godhyaksighcsa апа 
Moksadeva ofthe Akhavatayik-dgrahara ; (12-14) the Mahamahattaras 
named Mahibhadra, Вага and Chatra of Viméatikhaddana; (15) 
Mahattara (member of the village council) Gomidatta of Mrgata ; (16) 
Bhatta (learned Вгаһтапа) Dhanapala of Gurjara-padraka ; (17) Bhatta 
Gopaladeva of Карајабака; (18) Mahadeva of Sargapavasini ; (19) 
Raithisvamin of Bráhmanapadraka ; (20) Vaisayika (possibly the same as 
Visaya-mahattara, і.е., member of the: council of the district)? Агата; 
(21) Mahamahattara Vatsa$arman, (22) Mahapradhana (probably, headman 
of a group of villages) Udayacandra, (23) Ргааћапа (probably, headman 
of a village) Jayadeva, (24) Ргадћапа Dhruvada, (25) Pradhána Хабопара, 
(26) Ргадћапа Bàndhavanága, (27-29) Karanika (scribe-accountant) 
Pravrdhadatta, Samudradatta and Uddyotasimha, (30-32) Pustapdla (record- 
keeper) Jinasena, Adàmara and Acona, and (33-35) Sthdyipala (treasurer 
in charge of reserved funds) Sridharma and Svasti. The said persons 
mentioned that they had been approached by Апгагаћра (probably, 
counsellor to the district council) Dosatuiga with a request. 


a-candr-arkka-samakalin-aksaya-nivi(nivya) samyak-pratipalya- 
шапа(паупі para(ra)kramena(na) bhujyama(na*)ni icche=ha(th*)saha 
pi(tra*) mata-pittror=atmana$=ca puny-Abhivrrdha(ddha)ye Kau- 
Sika-sagotraya tri-pravaraya Kausik-Aya(gha)marsa[na-Vaisvamitra- 
ргауагауа) tri-ved-àdhyàyine Bhatta-Damasvami? (/*) Kaparddipa- 
drake drona-vapa-Satam  ksetram tamrapattikri(kr)tya chitvatu- 
(у= аїга) mam tiyataém?° etaddharmma-samhita-vacanam=upa- 
Sruty=asmabhir= yair— upari-likhitake(kai)r = апуопу-ауадћагапау 


8 Since Visayapati is mentioned in the list of officers above, Vaisayika in this list 
was apparently a smaller officer. See Ind. Ep. Gloss , s.v. 
9 Read °svdmine ksetram dátumeiti[tat. 
10 Read mdm dīyatām=iti] 
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—&üvadhrtam yuktam=ayath(yamn) prarthavate (/*) kha(cira)-khila- 
Stiny-avaskara yam bhimav= avatisthamanayarh [na ki]ficid—artha- 
mà[ttram ra)jfia(h*) pusnatyi(ty = a)sya ca гајћо dharmmaphala- 
sad-bhaga-praptir= asty —eva (/*) yato diyata[m = e]ta[t-ko]sa(1*) 
tamra-patta-dana-maryadaya catu?*spanika-[dro]navapad=bhas- 
manga[r-adina] dronavapa-gatarn chitva(ttva/) dattam ga(gra)mat= 
pascim-ota(tta)ra-digbhagena dro 100// 


Here we are told that Роза шћра'5 prayer was іп respect of the 
provision of complete Possession of property by means of a permanent 
endowment for the maintenance of the Trivedin Brahmana Bhatia 
Damasvamin of the Kausika-gotra and the three pravaras, viz., Kausika, 
Авћатагзапа and Vaisvamitra, for an increase of the merit of his parents 
and himself. The prayer was for a plot of waste land containing mounds 
that had been never cultivated before and lay in the locality called 
Kapardipadraka. Details about the plot of land were traced, and it was 
found that the grant could be issued as it would bring for the king 2 of 
the religious merit accruing to the proposed Pious act of the petitioner. 
They therefore recommended the gift of one hundred Dronavapas by a 
copper-plate, in accordance with the custom relating to the grant of 
copper-plate charters, after demarcating the plot out of the land having 
the rate об four Papas per Пгопауара, by means of ashes and charcoal. 
And one hundred Dronavapas were allotted in the north-western part 
of the village. In making arrangement for the creation of the 


free-holding Dosatuhga seems to have received monetary help from 
his father. 


Pana was generally regarded as the copper coin of 80 Ratis (146.4 
grains) although the Kautiltya Arthasastra seems to speak of a silver 
Pana.!? However, we know from various other records that the cost of 
such fallow land was usually 2 or 3 gold coins (called Dinara which was 
equal to 16 silver coins called Rüpaka) рег Kulyavapa which was equal to 
8 Dronavapas.1* The present inscription thus seems to speak either of 4 


silver Panas as the price or of 4 Copper Panas as the annual tax fora 


11 А redundant aksara was engraved after ти, А 

12 Sircar, Stud. Ind. Coins, pp. 73ff.; E. Ind. Num. Ep Stud., pp. 11, 39-40 ; ef. 
p. 32 for a Dinara equal to 48 copper-Panas, Ў 

13 See Sircar, Sel, Ins., 1965, pp. 292, 293, 333-34, 338, 353, 357, 360, 383, etc., 
for the rates and p. 357 and note 1 for the ratio, For better land at 4 Dinaras 
a Kulyavapa, see ibid , pp. 364-65, 368, 371. 
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Dronavàpa of land. It should, however, be admitted that the silver coin 
prevalent in Gupta and post-Gupta Bengal was called not Pana but 
usually Rupaka, Purana, Dramma and Кагзарапа (cf. Curni, the same 
coin counted in cowries) while the annual tax fixed for the gift land was 
very rarely mentioned in inscriptions. 


The remaining part of the inscription in lines 27-37 contains some 
benedictory and minatory stanzas as well as a description of the 


boundaries. In this description, reference to a tank of the Сапдајав is 
interesting. 


18 


GANAPATI IMAGES ОЕ BENGAL 
KRISHNA BISWAS 


I 


One of the cult-deities of the five recognised Brahmanical sects, 
Ganapati originally appears to have been a folk-deity. The full-fledged’ 
cult centering round him appears to have emerged in the Gupta age, 
though some of his icons, datable to an earlier period, such as those 
discovered at Mihintale (Ceylon), Amaravati and Mathura, represent his 
prototype. 


Images of Ganapati of the Gupta and early mediaeval periods with 
characteristic icconographic features are divisible into three categories 
according to the attitude in which the god is shown : standing (sthanaka), 
seated (dsana) and dancing (mritya) The dancing type is, however, 
later than the standing and seated ones. 


All these three classes of Ganapati images, viz., standing, seated and 
dancing, have been found in different parts of undivided Bengal. Of them 
standing images are more rare than the seated and dancing images. 
Representative examples of these three categories are given below. 


П 


A. Standing Type 


A four-armed image of Ganapati of sandstone, found reportedly at 
Rangamati in the Murshidabad district and now preserved in the Asutosh 
Museum of Calcutta University, shows the god standing on a pedestal. 
The head of the deity is broken. A rosary, probably a kalasa (pitcher) 
and a trident-axe are placed in the three hands. The remaining lower 
left hand holds some sweetmeat on which the trunk is placed. He has а 
necklace, ап upavita and other ornaments. 


B. Seated Type 


The seated type is represented by several specimens. Of them 
mention may be made of au image of grey sandstone carved on the west 
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wall of the Paharpur temple facing south. It shows the four-armed deity 
as holding a trident in the upper left, a snake serving as his sacred thread 
inthe lower left hand, a bunch of leaves in the upper right hand and a 
rosary in the lower right hand. А mouse, the usual vehicle of the god, is 
carved on the pedestal (Р!......... I). 


А spotted buff sandstone relief (1"6" in height and 1' in breadth) is 
encountered on the long wall of the same (Pahárpur) temple facing north. 
The god is seated on 8 narrow pedestal in a recess on which the mouse 
is carved in relief. His hair is arranged with a big knot at the top and 
heisholdinga radish with leaves in the upper right hand, sweets in the 
lower right, a bunch of lotuses in the upper left and the lower left hand 
is placed on the thigh. Тһе god has a snake passing along the protuberent 
abdomen across the right leg. The forehead bears the third eye. 


А four-armed statue* (abou 2/3* in height) carved in black stone and 
found at Dhanuka portrays the god as seated on a lotus-seat with one leg 
pendant. A radish with leaves and a rosary are held in the upper and 
lower right hands. The upper left carries a trident-axe and the lower left, 
а pot of sweetmeat on which his trunk is placed. Тһе rat is seen below. 


A beautiful octo-alloy image of Ganapati (2" in height) hailing from 
Raghurampur (Dacca district, Bangladesh) shows him with four hands Е 
he 15 seated in the mahdrdjalila posture over а lotus-seat, exhibiting 
абћауа-тидта (never-fear hand-pose), and а creeper-like object (kalpa- 
lata?) in his lower and upper right hands respectively, while the upper 
and lower left hands carry а trident-axe and a bowl of sweetmeat ; to 
this his trunk 15 applied ; the rat is seen near the feet of the god. 


A four-armed image of octo-alloy from the preceding place, i.e., 
Raghurampur, about 2" in height, represents {ће · род ав seated in the 
mahárájalila pose. He has in his lower right hand а modaka. The 
attributes of the remaining hands are unidentified. 


A black stone image of Р. С. Nahar’s collection probably hailing 
from Murshidabad district and now in the Asutosh Museum of the 
Calcutta University shows the four-armed god as seated in sukhdsana ог 
lilasana pose. His upper left hand 15 broken, while the upper right hand 
holds a radish with leaves and the lower left, some sweets on which the 
trunk is placed. The lower right hand is either in abhaya pose or holding 
a rosary ; the right leg of the god is placed on the rat. 


1. Bhattasali, N. K., Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures іп the 
Dacca Museum, pl. LV. 
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A miniature metal image or Ganapati? of 6 cm. in height, belonging 
to the seventh-eighth century discovered at Rajbadidanga (Murshidabad 
district, West Bengal) shows the four-armed deity seated in maharajalila 
posture оп а rectangular pedestal. He Һаѕ а sacred thread and ће is 
holdinga trident and a radish in the upper hands and modaka in the 
lower-right hand ; the lower left hand carries perhaps sweets or a pot 
in which the exceptionally long trunk is placed. Тһе rat is seen below 
the right foot of the god. Perhaps a devotee with folded hands and 
а human skull(?) are carved below on right and left and possibly a lion(?) 
is standing along the lower edge on right. 


Another metal image of Сапебаз with four hands of 2.5” in height 
belonging to the eighth-ninth century hails from Halud vihàra (near the 
market place of Dvipgafijin the Rajshahi district and eight miles south 
of Paharpur). Seated in таћагаја а posture on a circular lotus, ће is 
carrying a tri$ula, a flower-bud, a kalpa-latà and sweets. Тһе short 
trunk is bent towards right. 


А bronze image* found at Раһагриг represents the four-armed deity 
seated on a broad circular pedestal in three tiers. Не exhibits in his hands 
the radish with leaves, an axe, a rosary and sweets. 


Two dated images of Раја period are found in Bengal. One of them 
is found at Mandhuk in erstwhile Tripura and the present-day Comilla 
district of Bangladesh. From the accompanying inscription it 15 learnt 
that it was fashioned during the reign time of Gopala II. The Магауалариг 
image with as on its pedestal inscription of the fourth year of the reign of 
Mahipàla describes it as an image of Уіпдуака. It shows {һе four-armed 
god seated in position. The god is holding a radish in the upper right hand, 
rosary in the lower right hand, axe in the upper left hand. The lower left 
hand carries sweets to which the trunk of the god is applied for tasting the 
sweets. The rat 15 carved on the pedestal. 


Mention may be made of an example found at Катра! (Dacca), in the 
Dacca Museum. In this stone sculpture, the ten-armed and five-headed 
god is shown seated on a roaring lion, instead of his usual mount, 
namely the rat. Six miniature figures of Ganapati on the top section of 
prabhával! of the image form an interesting feature. ЈЕ has been 


2. Das. 8. R., Archaeological Discoveries from Murshidabad, pl. I, fig. a. 
3. Ibid., pl. II, fig. b. 


4. Memoir of Archaeological Survey of India, No. 55, pl. LVIII, fig. F. 
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suggested by J. М. Banerjea** that they represent the six sub-divisions of 
the Gánapatya sect, namely the worshippers of the six forms of the 
deity, such as Maha, Напдга, Uchchhishta, Navanita, Svarna and 
Santana. This image answers to the textual descriptions of a special 
form of Ganapati designated as Heramba-Ganapati (pl. 2). 


C. Dancing Type 


Some images, interesting from iconographic point of view, represent 
the dancing form of Ganapati. Of them mention may be made ofa 
terracotta image of four-armed Ganapati in the dancing pose, with his 
rat on the foreground looking up at his master. His hair is done in a 
јафајша ’ 

А six-armed image of Ganapati® of blackstone, about 3'6" in height 
found from Deu! at Ranihati and belonging to a local family of Aütsáhi, 
portrays the deity dancing on the lotus pedestal. Не carries in his six 
hands clockwise. the rosary in the first hand, гайка or chopper (broken) 
in the second, the severed task in the third, a plate of sweets (broken) ih 
the fourth, a creeper (kalpa-latá 7) in the sixth, the fifth hand is broken. 


A dancing figure of Ganapati of eleventh century, presently under 
the possession of the Museum of the Varendra Research Society at 
Rajshahi, hails from Gol in the Rajshahi district. In this example the 
six-handed deity is dancing on a lotus pedestal. Two musicians with 
musical instruments are seated on either side. A bunch of mangoes 
hangs over his head. The rat is seen below.’ 


An image of Ganapati of the sandstone found at Sundarban and now 
in the Asutosh Museum shows the six-handed deity dancing on a lotus. 
The god holds a radish with leaves and a rosary in the two right hands. 
The two left hands hold probably a trident-axe (broken), and a modaka-pot 
on which the trunk is placed. The remaining right and left hands are 
in the dancing poses. Two musicians are shown on either side. The 
upper left portion of the deity is broken. 


Another dancing figure®, belonging to the eleventh century, was 
found at North Bengal, and is presently on view in the Jndian Museum. 


> 
р 


е зары 


Banerjea, J. М. Development of Hindu India, р. 357. 

Majumdar, Е. С., History of Ancient Bengal, pl. XU, fig 31. 

Bhattasali, op. cit., pl. LVI, fig. a. | 

Banerji, В. D., Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture pl. LX, fig. с 
Majumdar, op cit., pl. XII, fig 30. s 
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In this figure, the eight-armed god is shown dancing on the back of his 
vehicle, the mouse. Не holds the tusk, axe and rosary in the three of 
the four right hands, while the three left hands bear assurance pose, 
blue lotus and a pot of sweetmeat into which his trunk is placed. He 
has two attendants, on either side, dancing as well as playing on musical 
instruments. А bunch of mangoes with leaves hangs over his head. 


An eight-handed dancing Сапеба of the eleventh century found at 
Hazinagar, Rajshahi is now an exhibit in the Asuthosh Museum. 
Probably the blowing instrument, trident-axe, akshamálá are held іп 
the three right hands. The remaining right hand is in the abhaya mudrd. 
His three left hands hold a flower, a Sankha,and а modaka-pot ; the remain- > 
ing left hand is in the dancing pose. The trunk is decorated with incised 
horizontal lines. Third eye is on his forehead. Two Sankha-shaped 
ornaments are in the ears. Four incised lines representing probably 
upper garment or paffavastra are shown on the body. The rat is seen 
below the lotus pedestal. Two musicians are shown on either side. 


An eight-armed image!? of the eleventh century found at Bàngarh 
(Dinajpur) and now in the Indian Museum shows the god dancing on a 
lotus pedestal. Four right hands are broken. A bunch of flowers, a snake 
and’ a pot of sweetmeat are held in the left hands. To the right and 
left of the deity are two musicians. 


Ап image of dancing Сапеба? of the twelfth century hailing from 
Пеората is now preserved in the Museum of the Varendra Research 
Society at Rajshahi. The god has eight hands. Three left hands and 
two legs are broken. The broken tusk, an axe and а rosary are placed іп 
the three right hands. 


ІШ 


Images of Ganapati bearing affinity with the above-noted sculptures 
have been discovered in the neighbouring countries like Nepal, Tibet, 
Burma, Siam, Java, etc., which came under the influence of Indian art 
and culture. Representative examples are described below. 


Mention may be made of an image of Ganapati!! found at Java, 
now in Leyden which depictts the god as standing. He is four-armed, 


9. Banerji, op. cit., рі. LXD, fig d 
10. Ibid., pl, LXB. fig. b 
11. Getty, Alice, Сареіа, pl. 31, fig. b. 
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holding two bowls in the two lower hands and a cake is lifted up by his 
trunk from the lower left. An axe and a rosary are placed in the upper 
two hands. An ornate mukuta is on his head. His ear-rings are 
decorated with skulls. A serpent as his sacred thread is visible. 


A four-armed Ganapati image*? with small, round and staring eyes 
from Tjandi Singasari (Java), now in Leyden, is seated on a throne orna- 
mented with a row of skulls. He is carrying the usual symbols. He has 
bracelets, anklets and а snake-girdle and skull ornaments. 

Another example from Bara (Java) 13 shows the deity as seated on 
the азапа decorated with а row of skulls in front with large eyes and heavy 
eye brows. The four-armed god holds the usual symbols in his hands. The 
soles or the feet are touching. He has karanda-mukuja and ear-rings, 
bracelets and anklets. The head which is out of all proportion with the 
body, almost covers the torso. 


A bronze image hailing from Java, now in Leyden, is seated in 
the таһаға)а а pose on a throne supported by two elephants and the 
rat is seen between the elephants. The number of the hands is four. 
A nimbus is visible at the back of the god and a parasol above it (РІ. 3). 


In one of the temples of Pagan, Burma, the four-armed Ganapati 
depicts the seated deity in the pose of a Buddha. He has big ears and 
round eyes which are flat and between them is a protruberence. А conch- 
shell and an elephant-goad are held by the upper hands. The lower left 
hand is in dhydna-mudrd under the abdomen. The lower right hand is 
hanging straight in the bhümisparía-mudrà. A striking feature of this 
image is that a fish, a tortoise and a crocodile are carved on the three 
sides of the pedestal (Pl. 4). 


A ten-handed and five-headed image of Ganapati!* known as 
Heramba-Ganapati has been found in Nepal treading on seven-hooded 
snake Sesha. 

Another Nepalese Heramba-Ganapati with Sakti is imaged with five 
heads and ten hands. Не is standing on a lion and a rat. The short trunk 
is curled to the right (РІ. 5). 

A painted Heramba-Ganapati found in Tibet shows the ten-armed 
deity with his Sakti seated on a roaring lion. The trunk of the god is bent 
towards the right.!5 


12. Kempers, Bernet, Ancient Indonesian Art, pl. 235. 
13. Ganguly, О. C., Art of Java, pl. LI. 

14. Getty, op. cit., pl. 18, fig. c. | 
15. Getty, op. сп., рі. 21, fig. a 
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An image of four-armed Ganapati (painted) found in Thailand 
shows the god dancing on the back of the rat. Two axes are placed in 
the upper right and lower left-hands and а noose-like object is in his 
upper left hand. The lower right hand holds a round object, perhaps 
sweet. He is decorated with ornaments (Pl. 6). 


IV 


There are some stylistic and iconographic affinities among the 
various Ganapati images found in different parts of Bengal. And they 
deserve more than a passing notice. 


A seated image of Ganapati found at Páhàrpur appears to bear some 
similarities with the Halud Vihàra image. The pose of holding the object 
of the upper right hand is identical with the one in the Наша Vihára image. 
Like the Наша Уіһага image the Paharpur deity bears a big halo. 
Between the Раһагриг and the Halud Vihàra images, some dissimilarities 
are as follows: the Раћагриг Ganapati has a plain and circular pedestal 
of three tires, but the Halud Vihàra deity contains a lotus pedestal ; the 
trunk is long and turned to the left in the Paharpur image, but the 
Halud Vihara god bearing a short trunk is bent to the right, unlike the 
Halud Vihàra deity a U-shaped Шака is seen in the Paharpur image. 


The dancing Ganapati image from Gol is closely related to the 
Аливабі image. The six-armed deity of Gol is dancing on the lotus pedestal 
as we have seen in the Aufsáhi image. Тһе dancing pose of the Aütsahi 
deity follows the Gol image. A snake is serving as the sacred thread 
of the deity of Autsáhi, the face of which is visible near the right shoulder 
of the god and this feature is known to the Gol image. The normal right 
hand of the Gol image is Holding the severed tusk which resembles that 
of the Aufsáhi image. In both specimens a bunch of mangoes is hanging 
at the top of the stela. Іп spite of these affinities there are some 
differences between the Aütsabi and Gol images. The Gol image wears 
a тикша which is not present in the Ацізабі image ; two musicians 
playing on musical instruments are on either side of the Gol specimen and 
these figures are not found in the Aütsáhi example. - 


A four-armed image of Ganapati hailing from Murshidabad district, 
now in the Asutosh Museum seated with the right leg hanging and the 
left leg bent before him on the padmásana, has resemblance with the 
Dhanuka image. Like the Murshidabad specimen, the Dhanuka Ganapati 
holds a radish with leaves and a rosary in the upper and the lower right 
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hands. A feature by which the Dhanuka image is distinguished from 
the Murshidabad example is that the right leg of the Murshidabad deity i is 
resting on the rat. 


The figure of the rat of the North Bengal dancing i image is identical 
with the Paharpur’ terracotta image. Тһе rat of the North Bengal i image 
‘is looking upwards at his master which is reminiscent of Paharpur 
terracotta image. 


V 


Some important images found in Nepal and Tibet in the north and 
South-east Asian Countries like Burma, Cambodia, Java, etc. have some 
stylistic and iconographical affinities with the images found in Bengal. 

The Heramba-Ganapati figures from Nepal bear some similarities 
with the Heramba-Ganapati found at Rampél. As in the Rampal image, 
so in Nepalese and Tibetan repertoire Heramba-Ganapati is usually 

' figured with five heads and ten hands and is found seated оп а roaring 
lion. These affinities notwithstanding, there are differences between 
Nepalese and Tibetan specimens on the one hand and the Rampal Image 
on the other. The six miniature figures on the top section of the 
prabhavali of the Rampal icon are not present in the Nepalese figures. 
Similarly Heramba-Ganapati in Tibetan art is represented оп a roaring 
lion with Sakti, whereas his consort 1s absent in the Rampal i image. Asa 
deviation to the normal iconographic practice, one of the Nepalese 
examples shows Heramba-Ganapati as treading on seven-hooded Ѕеѕапара, 
while another represents him as standing on a lion and a rat with one 
leg on the lion and the other onthe rat; he is further accompanied by 
his consort. 

A Nepalese painting of nritya Ganapati} 6 follows the dancing image 
from North Bengal (pp. 141-42). In other words, in this picture the god 
is dancing on the back of the rat. 


An image of Ganeta і in the Pagan temple is practically identical with 
a relief of the repertoire of the Paharpur temple (on the west wall), 
Rajshahi, Bangladesh. As in the Paharpur i Image, so in the Pagan piece 
Сапеба has been portrayed with large ears and round eyes and with a 
protruberance between the eyes; besides, the eye brows of the Pagan 
image are carved in one line conforming to the yugmabhri tradition of 


їз 16. Getty, op. cir, pl. 20, fig. а 
19 
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Indian ЗПрабачтав, In spite of these striking resemblances there are 
some noteworthy differences between the Раћагриг and Pagan images. In 
the: Раћагриг relief the god is seated in the зикћазапа pose, while in 
the Pagan image he is shown in the padmüsama attitude. The Pagan 
example is further distinctively distinguished from tbe Bengal image by 
the figures оба fish, a tortoise and a crocodile carved on the three sides 
of its pedestal. Indeed, this is the only iconic specimen where these three 
aquatic animals have been portrayed. The lower right hand of the god 
holds a rosary.!* 


Ganapati as Mahavighnesvara in a manuscript found at Thailand 
now in the Library of the Ecole Francaise d' Extreme Oriental Hazoi, 
represents the deity as standing (more in the dancing attitude) on the 
back of the rat. No doubt, the idea of this image came from the North 
Bengal image. But there are differences between the Thai and North Bengal 
images. In the North Bengal sculpture the god is eight-armed, while 
in the Thai image he has four hands. The Thai specimen holds a 
noose-like object in the upper left hand which is пої found in the North 
Bengal image. 

An example from Tjandi Singasari (Java) appears to bear some 
affinities with the Ganapati image unearthed at Raghurampur near Dacca, 
now in Bangladesh. Asin the Raghurampur relief, so in the Javanese 
specimen the god is seated in the mahardjalila pose and carries a pot of 
some sweets in the lower left hand with his trunk placed on it. But there 
are differences between the Bengal and the Javanese images as well. 
The Raghurámpur sculpture represents the deity as seated on a lotus-seat, 
while the Javanese image has the seat made up of skulls ; a rat is seen 
near the feet of the deity in the Raghurampur icon, while the mount is 
absent in the Javanese specimen. і 


Another four-armed Javanese image, now ап exhibit іп the Ethno- 
graphic Museum, Leyden, depicts Ganapati with a radish with leaves, 
akshamálà, а trident-topped axe, some sweets in his hands. This reminds 
us of the representajion of the god found at Dhanuka as mentioned 
before. As in the Dhanuka sculpture, so in the Javanese image the god 
has his trunk turned towards left and with it he is lifting a cake from the 





17. According to Alice Getty the lower right hand is disposed іп the bhamisparsa 
тидга (earth-touching hand pose). А close examination of the sculpture, 


however, reveals that the lower right hand carries а rosary in the bh/misparía 
тиаға- > 
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pot held in his lower left hand; and again in both instances the rat is 
seen below. Perhaps it is the only Javanese image where the rat is 
depicted. The left leg of the Dhanuka image is bent before him on the 
радтазапа and this: characteristic is known to the Mahayana Buddhist 
images in Nepal and Tibet. A royal parasol is on the top of the nimbus 
of Javanese image which is not found in the Dhanuka image. But the 
nimbus of this style is also found in the Paharpur seated image. 


In a Javanese sculpture of Ganapati, now in Leyden, the god is 
holding a modaka-pot on which the trunk is placed. The trunk is 
decorated with horizontal lines. This characteristic is exactly similar 
to the Hazinagar (Rajshahi) image. The Bara Ganapati also bears the 
same characteristic, viz., the trunk decorated with incised horizontal lines. 


ON THE IDENTIFICATION ОБ KALAPRIYA 
SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 


In an interesting paper entitled ‘Some Points of Text and Interpreta- 
tion in the Malatimadhava’, published in the Samskrta Ranga Annual, УІ 
(Special Felicitation Volume in honour of Dr. V. Raghavan), 1972, 
pp. 70-76, Michael Coulson* has discussed in some length the identity of 
Kalapriyanatha and the location of the city of Kalapriya in the light of 
the evidence supplied by the Mdlatimadhava. The learned author has 
been successful in showing that the Puranic legend of Sàmba is not the 
only evidence for identifying Kalapriyanatha with the Sun, for, as he 
points out, ‘the word Kalapriyanáthasya is followed by the phrase 
sakalajagadekacakgugo visvatmanah süryasya in a manuscript mentioned 
in the apparatus of Bhandarkar's second edition of the play’. As regards 
the identification of the city of Kalapriya with modern Каїрі proposed 
by M. У. Lele and developed by V. V. Mirashi! on the basis of the 
Каууатитатза of Кајабећата and the Cambay and Sangly copper-plates 
of Govinda IV, the son of the Rastrakita king Indra ІП (915-28 A.D.), 
there is, however, some more evidence, noticed as early as 1914 and 
referred to even in 1945.3 


Krsna ПІ (939-67 A.D.) in whose Karhad plates? Kalapriya is 
mentioned, installed a god of the same name in the Кайсі region near 
Madras asis known from his Kolhapur plates* and another at Капаћаг 
in the Nanded District of Maharashtra as recorded in a Rastrakita 
fragmentary epigraph.® From this it is suggested that Krsna, like 
Indra ПІ, also encamped at Кајарпуа in the course of his Bundelkhand 





* Dr. Coulson is по more in this world of living and the author of this note, 
who had the good fortune of being a close friend of the departed soul, the 
acquaintance between the two being of about sixteen years’ duration, deeply 
mourns the sad and sudden demise of his ‘never failing friend'. 

1 Samíodhana Микдуаћ, Strand I, рр.95-103; also Strand III, pp. 35-40. Cf. 
also Mirashi's Studies in Indology, Vol. 1. 1960, pp. 35-42. 

2 Cf. Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. VI, 1945, рр. 123 ff., p. 240 ; cf. also Sircar's Studies 
іп the Geography of Ancient and Medieaval India, 1st Edn., 1960, p. 243; 2nd 
Edn., p. 307. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. ЇМ, p. 281. 

Cf. line 55 of the record (Journ Bom. Bra. Roy. Аг. Soc. [N. S.]. Vol. X, p. 28). 

5 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, pp. 105-14. 
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expedition. This, however, does not help in establishing the location of the 
city of Kalapriya at Kalpi. But there is at least one inscription proving 
the identity of Kalapriya and Каїрі. It is the Khadavada inscription 
(1484 A.D.) of king Ghiyàs Khalji ої Mandu which states that Husarhga 
Gori (Husang Alp Khan Ghiri) defeated Kadira Sahi (Abdul Qadir), 
ruler of Kalapriyapattana, and made the latter's son Salaha, a Khan at 
Марфи. Kàlapriyapattana has been identified with Kalpi by Munshi 
Devi Prasad and D. В. Bhandarkar accepts the identification." ‘This 
Кајарпуара апа', as D. С. Sircar also believes," ‘is apparently different 
from Ujjain and Kanauj and is no doubt the same as Каїрі". The паше 
Кајарпуа applied to Kalpi has thus been traced to a date as late as the 
fourth-quarter of the fifteenth century A.D. The kingdom of Kanauj, 
under Ya$ovarman, definitely included Каїрі, where the most famous 
fair and festivities were held annually in honour of Kalapriyanatha and 
it is quite likely that on such occasions Bhavabhüti's dramas were staged. 


6 Journ. Bomb, Bra. Roy. Аз. Soc., Vol. XXIIT, 1914, p. 9 and note 1, 
7 Гос. cit, 


AN ALLEGED EVIDENCE OF 
THE PRESENCE OF THE INDO-GREEKS 
IN THE INDO-GANGETIC VALLEY 
B. N. MUKHERJEE 


An interesting Brahmi inscription was discovered in 1979 at Reh 
іп the Fatepur district of О. P, The inscription, which is at present 
incomplete, is found engraved on the shaft of a Siva Lihga іп sand stone 
(fig. 1). С. К. Sharma has read the inscription as follows. 


Ll. mahdrdjasa гајатајага 

L2. mahamtasa tratarasa dhammi- 
L3. -kasa jayarmtasa cha apra- 
L4. (йаза) Mindnada(de?)rasa 


С. Е. Sharma thinks that the inscription is а Prakrit translation of 
a text written originally in Greek which he imagines to have been Basileos 
Basileon Megalou Soteros Dikaiou Niketorou Kai Aniketou Menandrou. 


The epigraph belongs, in the opinion of Sharma, to the earliest group 
of Post-Mauryan inscriptions, 1 


Sharma identifies the king concerned with the Indo-Greek ruler 
Menander and considers the epigraph as an invaluable evidence of 
the presence of the Indo-Greek king in the Ganga valley.? Sharma 
apparently thinks that there was only one Indo-Greek monarch of the 
name of Menander, since he does not refer to the theory about the histori- 
city of two soverigns of that name.? 


The epigraph is written in the Brahmi script and the Prakrit language. 
Thelanguage betrays influence of Sanskrit (cf. Тғайаға). There is no 
difficulty in deciphering the first three lines, which can be read as follows.4 

Ll. Maharájasa Кајагајаза 

L2. Mahamtasa Trátàrasa Dhümmi- 

L3. -kasa Jayamtasa cha Apra- 


1. Сб. К. Sharma, Кей Inscription of Menander and the Indo-Greek Invasion of the 
Ganga Valley, pp. 1-10. 

2. Ibid., pp. 10, 89, etc. 

3. The Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, 1958, vol. XX, рр. 73f; А.М. 
Lahiri, Cor pus of Indo-Greek Coins, рр. 148f. 

4. RIMIGIGV, pl. УП. 
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The first two letters of line 4 are completely effaced. Atleast there 
is at present no trace of any letter in the beginning of line 4 and imme- 
diately below the first two letters of line 3. The lower portions of all 
traceable signs (which apparently stand for some letters) are mutilated. 
Hence it is impossible to suggest any convincing reading for line 4. The 
shaft of the Siva Lifga below line 4 is reported to be missing.” So it is 

· also not possible to be sure of the original length of the inscription. 


It is quite clear from the above observations that the name 
Minünadara (Menander) does not actually occur in this inscription. 
G. R. Sharma is also wrong in thinking that *the text of the inscription 
was originally composed in Greek and was translated into present form." 
Such а hypothesis would require us to believe that the epigraph was 
written under an official order ofthe Indo-Greek administration. But 
the hollowness of such an assumption is clearly proved by the fact that 
in legends on official products like coins bearing the name of Menander 
the only noticeable titles are Basileus and Soter on the obverse and 
Maharaja and Tratara on the reverse or Basileus and Dikaios on the 
obverse and Maharaja and Dhramika on the reverse.’ The title Basileus 
Basileon (Rajatiraja or Rajaraja = Rajadhiraja or Rajarája) was not at 
all popular with the Indo-Greek rulers.* It became popular in Indian 
context only during the rule of the Scytho-Parthians.? 


- Ibid., pp. 1-6. 
Ibid., p. 8. 
CIGC, pp. 148f and 160f. 
The title rajadiraja (rajadhiraja, meaning “Кіпв of kings") appears in the 
Kharoshthi inscription of only one type of copper coins of the Indo-Greek 
king Eucratides (I ?) (CIGC, р. 127) Іп the Greek legend on the 
same coins, however, we notice the epithet Basileos ("ої king") and not 
Basileus Basileon ("Кіпр of Kings”) (ibid.) This shows that the latter title 
( Basileus Basileon or Rajadiraja) was not a regular title used by the ruler 
concerned. The title Rajaraja can be noticed on a variety of copper coins 
bearing the name of another Indo-Greek ruler called Hermaeus (CIGC, p. 142). 
But these copper pieces, which betray very crude style of execution and bear 

* in the Greek legend the form Sterossy (a blunder for the title Soteros) are now 
considered as products of non-Greek mints in the late Scytho-Parthian or 
early Kushána age in the Indian subcontinent (B. N. Mukherjee, The Paradas 
—A Study in Their History and Coinage, p. 97). We have no other cvidence 
of the use of the title rajaraja or Rajadiraja on coins bearing the names of 
Indo-Greek rulers. Thus any title conveying the meanimg “king of kings” 
was not at all popular with the Indo-Greeks. 

9. С. К. Jenkins and A. К. Narain, Coin-Types of Saka-Pahlava Kings of India, 

pp. 11. - 
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No doubt, in private records unofficial titles ‘could have been used 
before the names of ruling kings. But in such a case the title concerned 
should have been fairly well-known in the area where the record in question 
was written. There is nothing to prove that the title Rajadhiràja or 
Rajardja was popular in the Gangetic valley in the age of the possible 
invasion of the Indo-Greeks (i.e. in the 2nd century B.C.).19 

Thus the Reh inscription does not refer to either Menander (I or II, 
if there had been two Indo-Greek rulers of that name) or to any other 

‘Indo-Greek ruler. Тһе royal titles [(Маћагаја, Кајагаја, Mahamta, 
Тедїйга, Dhammika, Jayamta and «А pra(tihata) or Apra(tihatachakra)],1: 
occurring in the said record have identical or equivalent epithets 
(Маћагаја, Rajaraja, Mahata, Tratara, Dhramika, Vanida and Apratiháta 

' or Apratihatachakra) in the coin-legends of the Scytho-Parthian rulers of 

‘the Indian subcontinent in the Ist century B.C. and early Ist century 

A.D.** Palaeographic features аге not against ascription of this record 

to с. Ist century B.C.** The forms of several letters in this epigraph 
are favourably comparable with those of the same letters in the Bodhgaya 
railing inscriptions of two queens of two Mitra rulers of Magadha, datable 


10. А.К. Narain, The Indo-Greeks, p. 83. 

"11. G.R. Sharma apparently considers Apra- as a part of the title Aprajita (i.e, 
A pardjita= Aniketos) (КІМІСІСУ, рр. 7-9). This is certainly wrong. Арга- 
should be taken as a part of the title A pratihata ог of the title Apratthatachakra. 
Both these titles were used by the Scytho-Parthians. But the Indo-Greeks 
used only the first one. 

12. CTSPKI, pp. 1, 3, 5, 8, 12, 15, 16, etc. For the from Маћатга (= Маһата) 
see the Taxila copper-plate inscription of the year 78 and of the time of Moga 
(Maues) (S. Konow, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. П, pt. I, p. 28). The 
term Vanida (Oanindo in coin-legends of Kushànas) means “victorious,” which 
is also the meaning of the title Јауатга. 

13. Тһе forms of some letters have archaic appearance, traceable in certain cases 
to АбоКап or to the first group of роѕі-Аќокап срівгаріз. But each of these 
forms can also be seen in records datable toc. Ist century B.C. or still later. 
The form of the later ma of the Reh inscription can be favourably compared 
with the forms of the same letter in the series I of the Sanchi inscriptions (of c. 
1st century В.С.) (А. H. Dani, Indian Palaeography, рі. VIb, по 2) and in the 
Ayodhya inscription of Dhanadeva (of c. Ist century A.D.) Ya, with 
squarish base, can be noticed Jn the Mathura inscription of the year 72 (A.D. 
14-15) and also in the inscription of Dhanadeva. Compare a, сћа, ja (older 
form), ta and sa and ra (indicated by a straight vertical line) with the forms of 
the same letters in the Sanchi epigraphs (of c. 1st century B.C.) (7P, VIb, nos.2 
and 3). One form of ja (with nearly straight vertical line) in line 2 of the Reh 
epigraph, can be seen in certain records of c. Ist century B.C. (IP, pl. VIb 
no, 7). , 
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to c. Ist century B.C. or early Ist century A.D.** Thus the Reh inscription 


should be considered, in the present state of our knowledge, to refer to a 
Scytho-Parthain ruler. 15 


If the Siva Liga, made ofa block of sand stone fromthe Vindhyas,! ^ 
had originally been installed at or near the place of its discovery in 1979, 
then the epigraph on it, referring to a Scytho-Parthian ruler, may allude 
to the extension of the Scytho-Parthian rule beyond Mathura in the 
Ist century B.C. or early 1st century A.D.17 


B 


The Reh inscription thus has nothing to do with Menander (T or ID) 
or with the Indo-Greek invasion of the Ganges valley. However, the 
evidence of the Indo-Greek invasion of Мадћуадеба (including the 
Ganges valley in U.P.) is not altogether lacking,!?* though we are not 


14. No doubt, A Cunningham (Маћабоаћ, р. 15) and B. M. Barua (The Indian 
Historical Quarterly, 1930, vol. VI, p.5) noted similarities of the forma of 
characters in the Bodhagaya inscriptions in question with those of the same 
letters in Aéokan age. But one of the latest studies of the palaeographic 
features of these records, made by A.H. Dani, tends to place them in early 
Ist century A. D. (IP, 57 ; pl-VIa, no.8; pl. VIb, no. 8). B. M. Barua 
himself wanted to date these records immediately before Bahasatimita of 
Magadha, mentioned as a contemporary of Khiüravela in his Hathigumpha 
inscription (НО, 1930, vol. VI, р. 21), which, on palaeographic grounds, can 
be dated "Чо about the end of the.1st century B.C." (D. C. Sircar, Select 
Inscriptions Bearing on Indian History and Civilisation, vol. I, p. 213 and f.n. 
13; see also B. Lahiri, Indigenous States of Northern India (c. 200 В.С. to 320 
A.D.), p. 68. . 

15. Most of the titles, occuring in the Веб epigraph, have been attributed to a 
Кивһапа ruler (described as Maharaja, Rajatiraja, Mahata, Tratara, Jayata, 
etc.) in the Kamra inscription of the year 20 (of the Kanishka Era) (Indian 
Museum Bulletin, 1973, р. 114). But the Reh inscription may not be dated 
palaeographically to so late а period as about the year 20 of the Kanishka Era. 

16. "IMIGIGV, p. 6. А 

17. Тһе Saka-Pahlava (Scytho-Parthian) rule in Mathura for a consideradle 
period is well attested by reliable sources (see B. N. Mukherjee, Mathura and 
its Society (in press), Chapters І-ІІ). The Yuga Ригаџа, which speaks 
of the Yavana (Indo-Greek) invasion of Madhyadega, also refers to the 
" *greedy, wicked and sinful” Saka kings (ll. 53-54 ; Journal of Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, 1928, vol. XIV, р. 404). We do not know whether the Saka 
rulers of Mathura were among such Saka kings. 

17a. MS, pp. 146-149, пп. 55 and 56. 
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sure whether there was one or more than опе іпуавіоп.18 Menander 
(perhaps the first, if there had been two Indo-Greek kings of that name) 
himself could have participated in such ап Indo-Greek expedition. 
Strabo stated that “the Greeks, who caused Bactria to revolt, grew so 
powerful on account of the fertility of the country that they became 
masters, not only of Ariana, but also of India, as Apollodorus of 
Artemita says: and more tribes were subdued by them than by Alexander 
—by Menander in particular (at least he actually crossed the Hypanis) (i.e. 
Beas) towards the east and advanced as far as the Isamus (Yamuna 7), for 
some were subdued by him personally and others by Demetrius, the son 
of Euthydemus, the king of the Bactrians ; and they took posession, not 
only of Patalena, but also, on the rest of the coast, of what is called the 





18. The exact duration of the presence of the Indo-Greek power in the Ganga- 
Yamuna area of U. P. cannot be definitely determined. We сап, however, 
consider the evidence of certain data. Patafijali, who in his Mahabháshya 
stated іла Pushyamitrarh yájayàmah (“here 1 am conducting a sacrifice of 
Pushyamitra, i e. for Розбуатайта"") (Ш, 2, 123), was probably a contemporary 
of Pushyamitra, identifiable with king Pushyamitra бићра, who ruled in and 
about the second quarter of the 2nd century B.C. (Indian Culture, 1934, 
vol. I, рр. 277-278). The Mahabhashya in course of giving examples of 
the use of imperfect tense to denote a recent event, stated arunad Yavanah 
Saketarh ("the Yavana was besieging S&keta") and arupad Yavano Madhy- 
mikam ("the Yavana was besieging Мадћуапика'") (Mahábhashya, edited by 
F. Kielhorn, vol. IT, pp. 118-119). Patafijali also indicated (I, 4, 10) that the 
Yavanas resided outsided Aryávarta, which he defined as situated to the east 
of Adaréa, to the west of Kalakavana, to the south of the Himavat and to the 
north of the РАгіудіга. Sáketa (near Ayodhya in the Fyzabad district)' and 
Madhyamika (Nagari area near Chitor, Rajasthan) were apparently within this 
Агуйуагіа. So if the Yavanas besieged these localities in the period of Patafi- 
jali and so also of Pushyamitra and were yet described by Ратаћјан as residing 
outside Aryavarta, their invasions of the areas concerned should be considered 
to have not resulted in permanent occupation of those territories. The Yuga 
Purdna also indicated that the Yavanas did not remain in Madhyadega, which 
they invaded. Both Sáketa and Madhyamika could have been in Madhyade£a. 
Thus there could have been one or more than опе Yavana incursion into the 
interior region of northern India during the life time of Patafijali and of 
Pushyamitra in the 2nd century В.С. But these incursions did not result in the 
Yavana rule of а substantial part of Madhyadesa. The memory of such an 
invasion or attempt at such an invasion might have inspired Kālidāsa to refer 
toa conflict between a Yavana force and Pushyamitra's grandson Vasumitra 
on the banks of the Sindhu (Kalisindhu) (Malavikdgnimitra, act V). Ifthe 
Yavanas of these texts are identiflable with the Indo-Greeks, then Indian 
literary sources cannot be considered to indicate the Indo-Greek rule in 
Madhyadesa for any considerable period. 


, 
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kingdom of Saraostos and Sigerdis."!? According to the Moralia 
of Plutarch, “Menander died in a campaign against the Indians.’’*° 

The Indo-Greek rule in Mathura itself for a considerable period is 
not suggested by numismatic data or by any other type of source.?! We, 
however, cannot altogether rule out the possibility of a short phase or 
short phases of Indo-Greek occupation of Mathurà.?1* 


Тһе Indo-Greeks might have been referred to in Indian sources as 
Yavanas.?? But it is not necessary to believe that all Yavanas, mentioned 
in early Indian sources, were Indo-Greeks.?* Тһе Junagadh inscription 
of Rudràdaman I of the year 72 (=A. D. 149-50) refers to a Yavanaraja 
ofthe time of A$oka (3rd century B. C.) as Tushaspha,?** whose name 
(cf. Тиза-, name of a hero of Iranian legend ; and-aspha « aspa = абуа) 
was clearly Iranian. Thus Уауапагаја, who fled to Madhura (Madhura 7) 
out of fear of Kharavela whenhe tormented Rajagaha (Rajagriha),?* could 
well have been an Iranian (Parthian or Scytho-Parthian) ruler. | 


In the light of these data it will be difficult to be sure of the alleged 
Greek origin of the Јаџпа-гауа (Yavana-raja), mentioned in the Nisitha- 
501га, who, according to a commentary (chiirni) on this Jaina work, was 
associated with Madhura (Mathura).?5 The same remark may be 
applied toa Jauna (Yavana) king of Mathura, who according to a story 
in certain Jaina treatises, assasinated a monk in a park called Jaunavamka 
(Yamunavakra) and later himself became a monk.?® The tradition of 
associating the Yavanas with Mathurà might have been, as pointed out 
by Professor D. C. Sircar, partly due to a confusion between the names 
Jauna ( Yavana) and Jaüna (Yamuna). The latter name refers to the river 
on which Mathura stands.?" 





19. Strabo, Geographikon, XI, 11, 1. 

20. Plutarch, Moralia, 821, D-E. G. К. Sharma is wrong in thinking, following 
T. W. Rhys-Davids, that Plutarch indicated that Menander had died in "the 
valley of the Ganges" (T. W. Rhys-Davids, The Questions of King Milinda, 
pt. I, p. XXIII; RIMIGIGY, p. 90), 

21. MS, pp. 146-149, nn. 55-56 ; see also above n. 18. 

21а. See above n. 21. 

22. For an example, we can refer to the Besnagar inscription of Heliodora 
(Heriodoros), which refers to him as the son ої Dia(Dion). and as an inhabitant 
of Takkhasilà (Takshaśilā or Taxila) and also as a Yona (1.е. Yavana) envoy 
from the Great King Arhtalikita (i.e. Antialakidas) (SI, р. 88). Heliodoros, 
son of Dion and an envoy of the Indo-Greek King Antialkidas, was certainly а 
man of Greck origin. 

23. Indian Culture, 1934, vol. I, pp.342-357 and 519-521. 

23a. Epigraphia Indica, vol. VH, p. 43. 

24. SI, vol. 1, p. 216. 

25. A.Chandra and Kanhaiyalal (editor), NisIthasütram with Chürni, vol. ПІ, v. 
3689 ; Journal of Ancient Indian History, 1972-73, vol. VI, p. 171. 

26. See ЈАІН. vol. VI, p. 172 for references to these legends. 

27. JAIH, vol. VI, p. 172. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ANCIENT ASSAM, AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ANCIENT ASSAM, compiled апа edited 
with notes and English translations by Mukunda Madhav Sharma, 
published by the Registrar, Gauhati University, 1978, рр. 16--37--329, 
plates 67, Rs. 70:00 615, with a Foreword by Professor Dr. А. L. 
Basham. 


In this book the author presents the text of 27 inscriptions of ancient 
Assam covering the period from the early part of the 5th century A.C. to 
1185 А.С. There are four rock inscriptions, one inscribed on clay seals, 
three inscriptions inscribed on the body of three different stone images 
and the rest are copper-plate inscriptions embodying charters issued 
mostly by the kings of Катагӣра. Almost all of the copper-plate inscrip- 
tions are land grants, the only exception being the charter issued by 
king Vallabhadeva, who founded an alms house for the hungry ones and 
endowed the same with a number of villages and hamlets and assigned 
the services of five persons and their families. 


These inscriptions are required to be frequently referred to by the 
students of the ancient history of not only Assam, but also Bengal and 
other adjoining areas. In fact these documents occupy a very significant 
place in the domain of ancient Indian history as a whole. 


The inscriptions included in this anthology have been already 
published in different Journals and works. But when the inscriptions 
concerning а certain region remain scattered in different journals and 
works, it becomes a matter of great disadvantage to the students. That 
is why an anthology of this type is always welcome. In his preface to 
this book Prof. A. L. Basham also rightly says: *...... it is most desirable 
that the more important inscriptions should be republished in easily 
accessible form, on a dynastic or regional basis'. i 


An anthology of ten copper-plate grants and two rock inscriptions 
with Bengali translations and notes in Bengali has been presented in 1931 
by MM. Padmanath Bhattacharyya Vidyavinod in the form of his 
monumehtal work Kämarūpaśāsanāvalī. But that work remained long out 
of print, and the subsequent discoveries of many more inscriptions urgently 
called for a fresh compilation. It is really gratifying that the present 
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anthology has all the promises to fill up the lacuna. This is indeed а 
long awaited work. For the students of ancient Indian history, and parti- 
cularly those who are not familiar with the Bengali language, this should 
cause the same joy as that of J. Keats ‘On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer’. (Vide Palgrave's Golden Treasury, Book IV). | 


This anthology presents the texts of the inscriptions as faithfully as 
possible with the suggestion of emendations, introductory and critical 
notes and English translations. The 37 page long introduction makes 
avery illuminating dissertation on the sources of the history of ancient 
Assam. So far as the epigraphic aspect is concerned, the present author 
has definitely succeeded in giving much more convincing and accurate 
readings in case of most of the inscriptions, e.g., the Deopāni Visnu 
Image Inseription (pp. 306-9). Almost the whole corpus is well docu- 
mented by as many as 67 plates. It is, however, a matter of regret that 
the much controversial Ваграћра Rock Inscription (pp. 4-9) is not 
warranted by any plate. It is also not understandable as to why the 
author has preferred to reject all the readings suggested by N. K. 
Bhattasali. | 


It is quite obvious that all the interpretations and opinions, 
embodied in a work like this, may not always go-unchallenged. For 
example, different scholars can never be expected to be unanimous 
ona question like that of the ‘location of the land donated by the 
Nidhanpur Copper Plate Grant’ (pp. 59 ff.). But yet, it must be unhesi- 
tatingly appreciated that much ingenuity and force of original argument 
have been betrayed by the present author in respect of many complicated 
issues like that of the identification of Vallabha as a king of Kamartpa 
(pp. 299 ff.). Thus we are prompted to reproduce the words of Professor 
Basham who has precisely observed that the author ‘has also а very 
sound understanding of historical method, and this book is much more 
than a mere collection of sources’. The -printing and the total get-up 
ofthe book are highly impressive. The printers deserve praisefor the 
high quality of the physical production. Scholars familiar with the 
tedious process óf the prodution of such a serious work, in our opinion, 
would never fail to appreciate the erudition and intellectual labour woven 
into this beautiful and dignified volume, because, as the adage goes, 'the 
scholar alone can understand the extent of the labour of another scholar’ : 
vidvan eva vijanati vidvajjanaparisramam. 


—Amiya Kumar Chakravarti 
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А SOURCE-BOOK OF INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY Vol. І: 
Edited by F. R. Allchin and Dilip K. Chakrabarti, Munshiram Manoharlall 


Publishers Pvt. Ltd. 54 Rani Jhansi Road, New  Delhi-110055. 
Rs. 60:00. 


This is the first of the three projected volumes on the subject. Its 
four sections deal with: (1) Background, (2) Early Methods, (3) Geo- 
graphy, Climate and Early Man, and (4) Domestication of Plants and 
Animals. Each section has for it a useful Introduction, besides a short 
explanatory Preface for the entire volume. This Volume stresses on the 
most vital aspects of early Indian Archaeology, and shows, how through 
stages, studies in Indian Archaeology have been prosecuted since 1788. 


The Introduction to Section I (‘Background’) speaks of the writings 
on the history of Indian Archaeology, beginning with Markham's (1878) 
Memoirs on the Indian [Archaeological] Surveys. Тһе first of the twelve 
Papers, notes or addresses, variously written by a number of pioneers, 
is William Jones' address, “А Discourse of the institution of a society, 
etc." (1788), which, though not of any archaeological interest, then for- 
mulated a highly stimulating but ‘basically romantic ideal, and ‘a grand 
design,” for the foundation of a unique institution, viz., the Asiatic Society 
in Calcutta, Similarly interesting are the writings of pioneers like James 
Prinsep, Alexander Cunningham and James Burgess. The short address 
(1902) of Lord Curzon who ushered in the era of scientific archaeology 
in India by specially stressing on the Government's “duty to dig and 
discover, to classify, reproduce and describe, to copy and decipher, and 
to cherish and conserve.” There are, then, the revealing articles of 
India’s three early Director-Generals of Archaeology, viz., Alexander 
Cunningham, John Marshall and Mortimer Wheeler. The paper of the last- 


named stalwart (1949) setting out general principles of ‘Archaeological 
Fieldwork in India” is very instructive. 


The Introduction to Section II (‘Early Methods’) seeks to show how 
diverse and heterogeneous types of fieldwork were carried out in various 
areas of archaeological activities prior to the evolution of a practical 
scientific method. What, however, amazes one is the fact that people who 
got themselves interested in the study of, and writing on, Indian antiquities 
and archaeological activities “сате from а wide variety of professonal 
background—army officers, civilians, technical personnel...," whose day- 
to-day work had nothing to do with antiquity or archaeology. But, men 
of deep insight and integrity as most of them were, their love for the 
study of the past led their pursuits into a scientific channel. Alexander 
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Cunningham, the virtual ‘founder of field-archaeology in India,’ began 
as a subaltern and ended as a banker after his official retirement. Jonathan 
Duncan, a senior official of the East India Company, realised the great 
Buddhistic significance of Sarnath, while P. T. Cautley, an irrigation 
engineer, was the first to realise the value of stratigraghic notings in’ 
excavations. The papers of this section are significantly interesting, 
specially those of A. Rea (“Methods of Archaeological Excavations in 


India” : 1890) and of J. Marshall (Archaeological Explorations in India 
1909-1910"). 


Тһе Introduction to Section ПІ (‘Geography, Climate and Early 
Man’) indicates “‘the present, and to some extent past, state of Indian 
stone age research.” Selected papers in this section lay stress on 
"terminology, regional succession of stone industries, climatological and 
geographical background, and general issues of ‘middle stone age’, 
*mesolithic, ‘rock-painting’ and early man." Of course, writings on 
these aspects of the Indian stone age culture are not uniformly ‘rich,’ 
and selected papers are naturally not always adequately elucidating. Being 
highly technical, papers in this section may not always be easily under- 
standable to the uninitiated. Those of general interest are the writings of 
B. Subbarao (“Personality of India”), Bridget Allchin and Andrew Goudie 
(“Pushkar : Prehistory and Climatic Change in Western India") Н.Р. 
Sankalia (“Middle Stone Age Culture in India and Pakistan") and 
D. Н. Gordon (“Prehistoric Background of Indian Culture"). 


The Introduction to Section IV (‘Domestication of Plants and 
Animals") rightly points out that the domestication of plants and animals 
as a cultural process is a recent concern in Indian archaeology. Мойпр5, 
sifting of materials and adequate methodical work have not been properly 
done so far in this direction, inspite of the fact that “this is one of those 
areas of research where archaeology can significantly contribute to the 
understanding of modern Indian agricultural landscape." Selected papers 
may appear to be too technical for general readers. They may, however, 
have a fair idea about the subject by going through the writings of 
Е.В. Allchin (“Early Cultivated plants in India and Pakistan" and 
“Early Domestic Animals in India and Pakistan"), Vishnu-Mittre 
(^Palaeobotanical Evidence in India"), J. B. Huchinson (“Стор Plant 
Evolution in the Indian Sub-continent"), Amita Ray and Dilip K. 
Chakrabarti (“Studies in Ancient Indian Technology and Production...’’), 
P. K. Thomas (“Које of Animals in food economy of the Mesolithic 
culture of Western India") and K. Paddaiya ("The faunal background of 
the Neolithic Culture of South India"). 
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In fine, the book has been ably edited, and the printing and get-up 
аге of reasonably good standard. The selection of papers by the Editors 
from amongst two centuries’ innumerable writings of varied standard and 
value is a highly difficult and unenviable task, which fact would satisfy 
Teaders so far as the ‘personal preferences’ of the Editors go. This 


Source-book of Indian Archaeology will be of great use to all students 
of Indian archaeology. 


It has been a personal pleasure for the Reviewer to go through the 
selected papers of this First Volume of archaeological source-book, many 
of which are long out-of-print and almost inaccessible. Like magician- 
weavers, the Editors have, with threads of heterogeneous hues. woven a 
beautiful piece of fabric, which immediately attracts the attention of 
connoisseurs, not because it is entirely of a great utility value but because 
of the rich and rare varieties of yarns that have gone into its weaving. 


А. N. Lahiri 


AN ARCHITECTURAL SURVEY OF TEMPLES OF KERALA 
By H. Sarkar, Architectural Survey of Temples, No. 2, published by 
Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, 1978 ; pages XV--296 and 
plates 75 ; Rs. 85:00. 


Before the publication of the Monuments of Kerala, а slim guide 
book (New Delhi, 1973), not much was done to highlight the architectural 
remains of this tiny state on the south-western end of Indian peninsula. 
The author of that guide book thereafter ventured to give а comprehen- 
sive account of temple architecture of Kerala. Тһе book under review is 
the outcome of that praiseworthy effort. It has seven chapters, a select 
bibliography, a glossary and an index. Besides, there are seventy-five 
plates and sixty-eight line drawings. 


In the first chapter, the author makes a brief summary of what he 
intends to develop in the succeeding chapters. He seems to be justified 
in asserting that temples of Kerala should be taken as representing 
regional variation of the Dravida order rather than an independent 
architectura] style. The second chapter deals with geographical, historical 
and architectural background -of Kerala temples. The section on 
geography, while taking into account the geological factors ignores the 
influence of climate and environment on architecture particularly on the 
way timber is employed in architecture. On the other hand, the section 
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оп history is burdened with such details of ruling dynasties which could 
be excluded altogether. The last section makes a survey of architectural 
tradition that served as a background of temple-building movement in 
Kerala. In chapter ПІ the chatacteristics of temple architecture have 
been discussed with emphasis on the beginning of temple-building 
movement, materials used for construction, distribution pattern of 
different types of ground plan, characteristic features—both internal 
and external, chronological sequence and influences that went into 
evolving the Kerala style. Art and iconography constitute the subject 
matter of the fourth chapter. Stone sculpture, images in clay or stucco, 
wooden figures, metal images and mural paintings have been discussed 
at some length in this chapter. Though much useful information is 
contained in this discussion, it is not clear how images installed for 
worship should form part of an architectural survey. The chapter 
would have been more useful if the scheme of arrangement of images 
on temples was examined and an attempt was made to demonstrate 
whether this scheme, if there was any, was modified according to the 
change in time and space. The study of iconography could also be 
made in the same line. The last three chapters are devoted to an account 
of the individual temples. The author classifies the temples into early, 
middle and late phases and assigns a chapter to each phase. Every 
chapter begins with an introduction to be followed by an area-wise 
discussion of the temples. Temples of each area are grouped on the 
basis of their respective plans and studied accordingly. Numerous 
technical terms used in the body of the text are explained in a meticul- 
ously prepared index. However, a line-drawing of a temple with 
labelled illustration of as many of these terms as possible would have 
allowed the reader to follow the glossary with greater ease. 


Inspite of some minor points on which one may disagree with the 
author, the book is an authoritative account of a little known subject. 
The treatment is critical, scholarly and comprehensive. With commend- 
able precision and clarity the author analyses architectural features, 
makes typological classification and gives description of temples. He 
has been able to establish the chronology of Kerala temples in the most 
convincing manner. In every instance his arguments are based on sound 
logic. The value of the book is further enbanced by copious line drawings 
and well chosen photographs. Printing and get up are in tune with the 
high standard of the work. There is no doubt that the book will remain 
indispensable to those interested in Indian art for many years to come. 

з D. В. Das 
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KUSHANA COINS OF THE LAND OF THE FIVE RIVERS 
By B. N. Mukherjee, Indian Museum, Calcutta, Rs. 100-00. 


The land of the five rivers, i.e., the Punjab province of the pre- 
partitioned India, witnessed historical upheavals through the centuries, 
many of which shaped the destiny of the subcontinental peoples. For 
topographical situation the region had to sustain repeated invasions 
from the northwest causing ultimate fusion of races and cultures. This 
and some other reasons have drawn the attention of the historians to its 
past for the last one hundred years or more. Archaeological discoveries, 
especially those from Taxila, have thrown fresh light on the region’s 
contribution to the cultural developments of the country in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. It is now well-established that standing 
between the eastern and western provinces of the Кизћара empire the 
Punjab enjoyed a special position for providing the period with important 
centres of commercial, political and cultural activities. In reconstructing 
the history of Кизћапа age numismatics is a major and possibly the 
most dependable source of information. It not only helps in settling 
the genealogical and chronological orders of the Киѕһара rulers, but 
also in appraising material and spiritual cultures of the time. Professor 
‚ В. М. Mukherjee in his present monograph, dealing chiefly with the 


Kushápa coins attributed to the lands of the five rivers, makes the best - 


use of the source in deducing some valuable conclusions on aspects of 
the Кизћапа culture. 


The monograph contains three sections and seven appendices. 
Section I deals with attribution and impact of the coins ; Section П 
treats art of coinage and Section III catalogues the coin-types. First four 
appendices are devoted to problems of the coins attributed to Vasu, 
Bazesko, Kanishka IV(?) and Vasudeva IV(1). Appendix V discusses 
numismatic evidence on the theories about division of the Кивһапа 
empire, while Appendix VI considers the technical problems of gold 
content of the Kushana coins now preserved in Indian Museum and British 
Museum. The last appendix is something like an addendum to the 
section dealing with art of coinage. The monograph is rich in illustra- 
tions with thirty-two plates, though many of which show indifferent 
printing. It is full of notes and contains a comprehensive bibliography. 


Та Section І Professor Mukherjee has offered a historical survey 
of Kushága coins chiefly on the basis of those struck in the Punjab 
valley. According to him, coins struck as local types by Kuzula 
Kadphises and Soter Megas (if he was a Kushana ruler) in the territory 
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concerned may be considered as forming the early Kushana coinage of 
the Punjab. Kuzula unmistakably followed the numismatic tradition of 
the Indo-Parthians whom he supplanted in the region ; but in the coin- 
types of Soter Megas a conscious attempt of reformation is clearly noted. 
In the earlier period Taxila was the most important of the local mints 
and its coins bore certain local traits of interest. But such local traits 
of the regionally struck coins were lost with the reformation of coins 
under V’ima Kadphises. All types of gold and copper coins issued 
by V’ima, Kanishka I, Huvishka and Vasudeva I(?) replaced the local 
traits with the characteristics which might be termed imperial; and 
they were meant for circulation throughout the empire. Though many of 
the pieces were products of the Punjab mints, they do not betray any 
regional peculiarity. The imperial character of the Кизійла coins, 
however, became diffused in the days of Kanishka I and Vasudeva Џ, and 
their gold coins might be attributed to the different parts of their empire 
on the strength of their types, provenances and other features. At the 
end of his survey Professor Mukherjee has shown the extent to which 
the tribal peoples of the Punjab, who succeeded the Kushanas i in the 
region, imitated Kushàna coin-types. 


“Although coins are generally regarded as minor art, for periods 
like that of Kushan Scythians they furnish evidence invaluable for the 
interpretation of the major arts. They provide us with the complete 
evidence of the strangely syncretic character of Kushana art and religion. 
Just as postage stamps to-day furnish the philatelist with symbolical 
commentaries on the economic and cultural environment of the countries 
of issue, the Кизђапа coins provide an advertisement of the religious and 
cultural relationships of this dynasty." Ті seems that keeping this view 
of Benjamin Rowland in mind Professor Mukherjee has included a long 
section on art of coinage in the monograph. In this section he has 
examined a large number of coins from the view points of technique, 
style and iconography involved in the depiction of the signs and forms 
on them, and attempted to correlate the findings with the contemporary 
glyptic art. In doing so he appears to have tapped all possible sources 
of information and touched all relevant questions. Butas the period is 
well-known for its cross-currents of diverse politico-cultural forces, such 
as Greek, Iranian, Central Asian and Indian, and forming a stage of 
confused beginning for the classical art of the subconinent, it has not 
been possible for him to give final judgement on some of the issues 
involved in the study. Nevertheless, even a casual reading of this section 
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would reveal that so far as iconographical study of the coin devices is 
concerned it offers a very comprehensive discussion. 


The reviewer is, however, especially impressed by an appendix 
entitled, ‘Foundations of Kushana Numismatic Art’. In it coins of the 
early non-Indian rulers of the northwestern parts of the Indian 
subcontinent and its borderlands have been examined as to **how far they 
reflect the trends in contemporary art." ‘From the scope and nature of 
treatment of the chapter it seems that it should have been placed in the 
body of the text, preceding the section on art of coinage. Because the 
essay in question shows laudable maturity in treating art history ina 
broader perspective of time and space. In determining the background 
of the numismatic art of the days of the Kushanas Professor Mukherjee 
begins his story with the Achaemenid domination of the region and chrono- 
logically takes into account roles of the Greeks, Parthians, Central Asians 
and the Romans. The sources of information are diverse and fora 
proper utilization of them one needs to make a multi-dimensional 
approach. It із а pleasure to note that he has done justice to his subject 
both by critically examining the source materials and drawing historical 
conclusions, with a facility which can be attained only through pains- 
taking researches. This chapter is undoubtedly a positive contribution to 
the study of art history of an area which is almost a threshhold to 
the classical Indian art. We, therefore, thank Professor Mukherjee for 

his present endeavour to draw our attention to this phase of art history, 
so much dependent on the study of numismatics. 


Asok K. Bhattacharya 


BAUDDHA BHARAT by Bimal Chandra Datta. Published by 
Ramkrishna Vivekananda Institute of Reseatch and Culture, 62, Sarat 
Bose Road, Calcutta 25. 1980. To be had of Firma.K. L. M. Private Ltd. 
2578, Bepin Behari Ganguly Street, Calcutta-12. Text p. 210; Appendix 
рр. 212-231 with 47 plates. Rs. 30. 

The book under review needs specific notice because of its somewhat 
unusual character. It is neither a handy text-book on the ‘Buddhist 
period' of Indian history nor a running account of extant Buddhist relics 
in various places of historical interest. It may look like an elaborate 
guide-book which assuredly it is not. It is really a brief compendium, 
precise and accurate, of many historical and technical details relating to 
one of the glorious chapters of ancient Indian history. Dr. Nihar Ranjan 
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Ray has introduced the author telling how he came to write this book 
while Professor Sudhir Ranjan Das, Head of the Department of 
Archaeology, Calcutta University, has written a Foreword to the book 
explaining its scope and objective.. It is news to know that the author 
who had some fascination for the subject of his study at the university 
followed it up later as a high government official under the ‘Survey of 
India’. In the course of his duties he found time to visit out of the way 
places, collecting details and compiling notes into a well-connected 
account of Buddhist relics from the various find-spots scattered all over 
India. The result is this integrated picee of work which gives not only a 
truthful picture of the India that we know but also the India which we 
do not know. 


The writer is no professional historian nor has he any pretension of 
being an original researcher. But even so his work is historically 
accurate and disciplined, based on archaeological records and epigraphic 
evidence. It makes his reader wish he could go out on a similar road- 
haunting pilgrim’s tour and see for himself the wealth of scattered ruins, 
fragments of the vanished Buddhist age once so rich in its art, culture and 
religion and resplendent even in death. | 


The author із to be complimented Гог his schematic approach, for 
the way he has handled a stupendous theme within limitations. In the 
first fiftyfive pages he gives a general historical background, a short 
reliable account of the condition of India in Buddha’s time, briefly 
describing Buddha’s life and teachings, the main principles of Buddhism, 
the sacred texts and canons, organisation of the Samgha, the Buddhist 
system of education and discipline, the expansion of the new faith and 
its eventual decline and finally, a concise account of Buddhist architecture 
and sculpture from the Maurya to the Pala age. 


For archaeological finds and ancient monuments, the author divides 
his account region-wise, almost following in the footsteps of the Master. 
Places hallowed by Buddha’s stay, closely associated with his mission and 
message as also those not blessed by his visit, yet sacred and important 
in Buddhist tradition, have been taken up one by one. The location of 
relics and monuments with suitable annotations and references, sketches 
and diagrams has been provided. Short informative nccounts of routes 
and means of transports have also been given at the end of each area-spot 
described. The pride of place of course goes to Bihar, the Тапа of 
Buddha’s birth, enlightenment and passing away. But the other areas, 
Particularly East and Central India with their well-known specimens of 
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Buddhist art have been dealt with satisfactorily. Then he has taken up 
the Buddhist centres in South India, famous and not so famous, starting 
with Amaravati and ending with Kanchipuram. 


Another notable feature of the book is the account of Buddhist 
centres in Western India and the upper Deccan, not missing the less 
frequented find-spots with their caves and rock-cut chaityas. Kashmir, 
Gilgit and N. W. India, now in Pakistan, have received due attention as 
jumping boards of missionary activity, places from which Мабауала 
Buddhism started its long trail on its way to becoming a world-religion, 
leaving its indelible stam, on the cultural history of Ser-India. 


It is refreshing to note that the author has not overlooked а lone 
Orissa-corner, not usually visited, and stressed its importance in the 
history of Buddhist art and its intricate association with Tantric lore in 
which the late Maghuni Misra was the last great scholar. As a matter of 
fact, Odra-Kalinga deserves special notice because apart from A§oka’s 
close association with Tosali, even royal princes, following the 
Вгаптапіса! creed of Dantapura (Puri), Mayurabhanj and neighbouring 
areas lent their patronage to the new faith between the seventh and 
sixteenth centuries A.D. Тһе author has given a short description of the 
origin of Ratnagiri and its buge complex. One wishes, however, he could 
make a little more elaborate his account of Kbiching and Ratnagiri to 
help us know better how the Ratnagiri ућага in its time could rival the 
greatness and glory of Nalanda. It may be noted here that almost a 
hundred years ago, Bankim Chandra in his novel ‘Sitaram’ wrote in 
glowing terms about the priceless art treasures lying uncognised amongthe 
ruins at Lalitagiri, Udaigiri and Puspagiri. For he must have visited the 
area while at Jajpur and wondered how such amazingly beautifu] 
specimens could have been fashioned by native carftsmen. 


For the author it has been obviously a labour of love and a book 
like this, however modest and limited, could not have been written without 
the deep personal involvement of a genuine student following the track of 
history, picking up details and putting them in proper place with care and 
understanding. The book, neatly designed and got пр, with a select 
bibliography, an index and some good photographic reproductions is one 


to be kept in homes and libraries, to be enjoyed and used as a dependable 
reference work. 


Bimala Prosad Mukerji 
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EAST INDIAN ART STYLES: A STUDY IN PARALLEL TREND 
By B. N. Mukherjee, Published by K. P. Bagchi and Co. Calcutta, 1980. 
52 pages, 93 figures, in halftone monochrome, Rs. 100.00 $ 20 00. 


East Indian art continues td be a subject of many-sided interest to 
the art historians and archaeologists. 


Since Stella Kramrisch, N. K. Bhattasali, Niharranjan Ray and S.K. 
Saraswati had pioneered the publication and utilisation of the rich 
archaeological materials of Bengal towards building up of the history 
of art of eastern India, not much sustained and systematic attempt has 
been made to exploit the rich materials which have been accumulated 
through generations of painstaking labour in the field of archaeology. 
Indeed, the archaeological discoveries in this vast tract of land extending 
over the territorial units of .Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam, which 
physiographically speaking is not a homogenous unit, obviously reveals 
a cultural pattern which is varied and locally different. Yet the fact is 
that the tradition of art which seems to have been current all over this 
region, the ideas and ideologies, the tastes and preferences which are 
said to have been articulated in this school, follow in the main a cultural 
ideological pattern which is exclusively eastern. But the accumulated 
archaeological evidences clearly show that there are also other trends 
present in almost all over this region where the impact of local character 
and idioms have set in. These have formed parallel trends which run 
alongside tbe main trend of the eastern Indian art school. This is only 
inthe nature of things, since any student of history of culture knows 
that alongside the main stream or the ‘Great Tradition’ as known to 
anthropologists, there are always parallel streams of 'Liltle Tradition', 
one enriching the other. Some work has already been done on this 
local tradition, as for instance, of the art of Paharpur; but this has 
generally been done in their local isolation that is, without any 
attempt at finding out their correlation so as to make them yield a 
rounded picture of the people and ofthe artof the region. Yet there 
remains quite a mass of material that still awaits closer study and 
analysis. 


East Indian Art Styles : A Study in parallel trends, is a recent study, 
a competent work on more than one stream of art running parallel to 
the main stream of the great tradition. Professor Mukherjee analyzes 
a large corpus of work in stone and metal recovered from Bihar and 
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undivided Bengal on the one hand and Катагпра, a part of Assam on 
the other. These images, dated and undated, and spread over five 
hundred years, from about the 8th to the 13th century A.D. from a 
perceptive analysis. of the sculptural art of this region and of the period 
under review, Dr. Mukherjee shows trends of the parallel streams or 
local idioms and tries to underline this trend which he finds in existence 
simultaneously with the so called major art schools of the Post-Gupta 
art tradition. Insofar as Bengal is concerned, the author comments 
that this parallel trend exists right from the time of Paharpur, i.e., from 
the 9th century A.D. onwards and continues upto the 13th century А.Р. 
Indeed, the rich repertory of art of this school, mostly Buddhist in 
theme, and which bears on them inscriptions in the proto-Bengali script, 
and the locale of which is the south-eastern region of Bengal (a few 
pieces of bronze images of this type have also been laid bare at Rakta- 
mrittikà mahávihàra, in Murshidabad district), is a clear proof of the 
existence of having such separate art traditions, other than that of the 
Pala-Sena school. Certain physiognomical features, for instance, the 
raised eyebrows, bulging eyes, protruding lips, short and stunted body 
frames, he argues, have no affiliations to the conventional physical 
frames of the post Gupta art in Bengal. Instead one finds in these 
forms a clear reverberation of unsophisticated, almost naive men and 
women with all their local and ethnical characterestics, inhabiting the 
outlying regions of Bengal. Excavations at Paharpur, Bhasu Vihara 
and Mainamati have laid bare evidences of these physiognomic types in 
terracotta from the stratified levels. Similarly in Assam, in Kamarupa 
геріоп, numerous cult images which have been laid bare in the Assam 
valley depicting a sort of feature with squarish face, broad shoulders 
expanded chest and wood-like rigid form, display an art style which 
belongs neither to the post Gupta tradition, nor are the products of 
the Раја-бепа school. Не argues further that these features are 
peculiar to the art examples that have come down to us from the 
Kàmarüpa region, which is the reason why Dr. Mukherjee prefers to 
call it as Катагӣра school. He also argues that these features were 
derived from wooden prototypes, indeed he cites instances of a few 
stone sculpture from Deopani which are but replicas of orginal wooden 
form. The author very rightly observes that at the back of this process 
Jay many forces, such as social, religious, and cultural besides ethnic. 
The contribution of this book lies not only in working on an untrodden 
field in the study of art history, but it also brings forth hitherto unknown 
materials on the subject. 
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Following the introductory section оп East Indian art styles the 
work is divided into sections according to the phases, ie., I) in the 
domain of the Palas and Senas and II) in land of Катагіїра. Besides 
the monograph has one epilogue and two appendices. Тһе text is 
accompanied by nearly one hundred illustrations which provide the visual 
argument in support of that of the text itself. 


Amita Ray 
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CENTRE ОЕ ADVANCED STUDY ІМ ANCIENT 
INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 


(A brief resumé of activities) 


RAMA CHATTERJEE 


Since reorganisation in 1976, the Centre of Advanced Study in 
Ancient Indian History and Culture developed into an active forum of 
fruitful researches on various aspects of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture. The Government of West Bengal and our University provide 
financial assistance in the form of maintenance grant as well as research 
grants and fellowships. Recently the Indian Council of Historical 
Research, New Delhi, has sanctioned study and travel grants to a number 
of our young promising scholars in recognition of their merit and 
competence. Last year the University Grants Commission provided 
financial support to two of our projects, i) a study of Shell Inscriptions 
of India by R. Salomon, and (ii) a study on the development of Khmer 
Palaeography by Professor Adhir Chakravarti. 


.The Centre has for its objects promotion of a multi-disciplinary 
approach among scholars engaged in researches in different branches of 
Indology. Activities of the Centre include—i) guidance and training on 
research methodology to advanced students preparing theses for Ph.D. or 
other degrees, ii) arrange seminars, group discussions and apecial lectures 
by experts on specific topics or to sort out particular problems relating to 
Indian history and culture, iii) organise All-India Seminars, atleast once 
а year, on selected themes in which well known scholars from different 
- parts of the country are invited to participate, iv) arrange courses of extra 
curricular lectures by experts in allied subjects with a view to widening 
the historical outlook of our researchefs “апа teachers as well, and 
v) maintenance of an archival wing for proper preservation of data and 
documents, slides and photographs (collected for various research 
projects) as well as final reports of completed projects (until their 
publication). Since 1976 as many as nineteen research projects on diverse 
aspects of Indological studies had been Jaunched under the auspices of the 
Centure, some of them duly completed and typed are preserved in bound 
volumes for the benefit of other scholars, who may consult them as and 
when necessary. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 


i) East Indian Bronzes. The first research publication of the 
Centre, edited by Dr S. K. Mitra, was formally released for circulation by 
Professor Satish Chandra, Chairman, University Grants Commission at 
the inaugural session of an Inter-University Seminar, on February 7, 1980, 


ii) Shell Inscriptions of India by Richard Salomon. The first part 
of the treatise had been published in vol. XI (1977-78) of our Journal and 
the final part with illustrations has been included in the current 
volume (XII). 


ій) and iv) History of Jainism in West Bengal by Dr Ashim Kumar 
Chatterje, and Buddhism in Bengal : A Study in the Survival of Old Tenets 
and Rituals by Dr N. N. Bhattacharya. Final reports of both the projects 
are awaiting publication. 


v) Index to proper names in Valmiki’s Ramayana by Dr К.К. 
Bhattacharya. The volume covering KandasJ to ПІ stands ready for 
publication. 


vi) A Corpus of Inscriptions of Kamaiiipa, edited by Dr S. C. 
Bhattacharyya and Dr Amitabha Bhattacharya. The first part of the 
Corpus comprising inscriptions of the Bhauma Naraka dynasty is ready 
for the press. 


vii) Religion as practised in West Bengal Districts by Dr. N. N. 
Bhattacharya. A survey of ancient cults and ritualistic traditions as 
obtaining under modern conditions in the districts of Hooghly and 
Bankura have been completed. It is the first part of an on-going 
project. 


viii) Khmer Palaeography by Professor Adhir Chakravarti. The 
first part of the report traces the development of Khmer Palaeography. 
The second part containing analysis of data and assessment of historical 
materials is under preparation. 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


А number of research projects launched by the Centre are now in 
different stages of progress. (a) Some of them, initiated by the University, 
have been brought under the West Bengal Government aid programme. 
Otherresearch projects are financed (b) by the Government of West 
Bengal and (c) by the University. 
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In the category (a) come three projects, viz., (i) A Dictionary of 
Brahmanical Iconography by Dr. K. K. Dasgupta. The work of the 
Projected dictionary is in progress. Entries relating to the letter ‘A’ have 
been finally edited in 1978 and those under the heading B,C and D have 
been processed last year. Entries relating to Band C have been finally 
edited. In connection with the collection of materials the Project Director 
‘visited during the period under review the MGM Museum, Raipur ; 
Sambalpur University Museum, Sambalpur ; State Museum, Bhuvaneswar; 
Arehacological Museum at Sarnath ; Bharat Каја Bhavan, Varanasi ; 
State Museum, Lucknow; Bangalore Museum; and Government Museum, 
Madras. Materials have also been gathered from the temple sculptures 

гаї most of these sites. А part of his findings has been embodied in his 
"Iconographical Notes” included in this issue of the Journal. 


(ii) Archaic Coins of Northern India by Dr. A. N. Lahiri. In the 
first year (1977-78) the work of the project was mainly concentrated on 
collection of data on archaic coins including punch-marked issues from 
different published materials and also from on the spot studies at the 
Assam State Museum (Gauhati) Orissa State Museum (Bhuvaneswar) 
апі Bharat Каја Bhavan (Varanasi. For first hand study, collections, 
particularly of punch marked varieties, of a number of museums (Raipur, 
Sambalpur, Bhuvaneswar etc.) and also some private collections at 
Bhuvaneswar, Bihar Sharif and Varanasi have been examined and interest- 
ing specimens photographed by the Project Director. Last year the 
Director .visited the Lucknow Museum (Dec. 1979) and Madras and 
Mysore Museums (March 1980) in order to makea special study of the 
Durga Prasad Collection, Paila, Shamiawala and Lotapur hoards of 
Karshdpanas at the latter. Documentation of respective weights, sizes 
and other technical details have been made and photographs of important 
specimens collected. In the current year the study report tracing the 


origins, antiquity and evolution of the archaic and punch marked coinage 
system is being prepared. 


(10) Medieval Indian Sculpture by Dr. Asok Kumar Bhattacharya. 
During the year 1978-79 considerable progress has been achieved in 
respect of collection of data and their analysis. Bibliographical indexing 
from different Journals, chiefly on art and and archaeology, is being 
made. Besides, about one thousand photographs depicting medieval 
Indian sculptures of the various parts of India have been obtained from 
Archaeological Survey of India, National Museum (New Delhi), Indian 
Museum (Calcutta), Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, and various other 


РА 
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sources. Тһе Director is now engaged in writing the introductory section 
in which broad historical background will be dealt with. 


(b) (i) A Survey of Old Architecture and Monuments ој Calcutta 
by Dr. А. Bhattacharya and a team of assistants with Prof S.K. Saraswati 
as adviser. Detailed survey and compilation of data relating to archi- 
tectural types of religious shrines (Hindu, Muslim, and Christian) located 
inthe city have been completed. The study report on Church and 
Mosque architecture in likely to be completed by 1981. 


(ii) Patterns of Economic Growth in Ancient India, (Gleanings from 
North Indian Inscriptions). Project Director Dr. S. K. Mitra and Co- 
ordinators, Prof. Adhir Chakravatti, Dr. Saradindu -Bhattacharya and 
Dr. Amitabha Bhattacharya with a team of assistants. Collection and 
compilation of relevant data from North Indian epigraphic records upto 
the end of the period of the Imperial Guptas was completed in 1979. A 
similar study of records of Eastern India comprising the states of Bihar, 
Bengal, Assam, Nepal, Orissa, and contiguous areas has been made in 
the current year. Northern and Western Indian records of the post- 
Gupta period will also be examined on the same lines in 1980-81. 


(iii) Concept of Matrkd aud Her Different Aspects by Dr. Sm. 
Juthika Maitra. During the year under report the scholar visited American 
Institute of Indian Studies, Sarnath Site Museum, Archaeological Museum 
(Queens College) and Bharat Каја Bhavan, Varanasi, Allahabad Museum, 
Lucknow Museum, National Museum (New Delhi) and Archaeological 
Survey of India, Government Museum and Krishna Janma Samsthan, 
Mathura etc. and collected photographs of important icons reflecting 
on the origin and development of the Mother Cult. Photographic 
documents of different regions of India and Bangladesh have also been 
collected. Study report on the project is being prepared. 


(iv) Saiva Images on Orissan Temple Walls by Dr. D. R. Das. 
The project aims at finding out the link between the structure and the 
scheme of arranging images on the walls of Orissan temples. The 
early phase of the work (7th-9th century A.D.) has been completed. 
Final report is being drafted. The next phase of the project (10th-13th 
century A.D.) will be taken up during the current yeer. 


(v) A Critical Edition of A Puranic Lists of Historical Kings of 
Ancient India by Dr. Sm. Rama Chatterji under the supervision of . 
Dr. В. N. Mukherji. Collation of the relevant passages from the 
published editions of the Puranas concerned апа preparation of 
correct editions of the different units have been completed during 
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1979-80. А critically edited central text, on thé basis of data collected 
from the published editions of the. Puranas, is being prepared. 


(vi) Bibliography of the Coinage of Bengal (West Bengal and 
Bangladesh) by Sri Dilip Kumar Nag and Rajib Kanti Sarmadhikari with 
Prof. B. N. Mukherjee as superviser. The project aims at preparing 
an annotated Bibliography of the coinage of Bengal and‘a comprehensive 
list of coins found or struck in Bengal and now preserved in different 
collections. After compiling materials from relevant published articles 
in different Journals and Periodicals, an attempt is now being made to 
collect data from different museums of Calcutta. 


(c) Project financed by the Calcutta University : 


(i) Indian Medical Texts in Central Asia. Director Dr. Sm. 
Kshanika Chatterji (Saha) with Dr. B. Gupta as Coordinator and assisted 
by а Junior Research Fellow. The project envisages examination of the 


Sanskrit medical texts discovered by Col. Bower from а stüpa near Kucha: 


in Central Asia and evaluate their importance with a fresh translation of 
the texts. Part I of the text Nàvanitakari (in three parts) provided with 
translation has been studied. The text is now being compared with the 
photo copies of the manuscript. A Glossary of Medical Terms recorded 
in the text is also being compiled. ‘ 


PROGRAMME FOR 1980-81 


Several of the projects mentioned above are on-going projects and 
will continue in 1980-81. They include— 


(i) Corpus of Кататра Inscriptions by Dr. S. C. Bhattacharyya 
and Dr. A Bhattacharya. Тһе second and final part of this project 
report is under preparation. This part includes the inscriptions of 
the Salastambha and Раја dynasties and other stray inscriptions of 
the region. 


(ii) Index to Proper names in Valmiki’s Ramayana by Dr. В. К. 
Bhattacharyya. For the second volume of the Index of names, a com- 
pilation of 3000 entries covering Kandas IV to VI have been made, for 
which press copy is being prepared. 


(iii) Patterns of Economic Growth in Ancient India— Gleanings | 


.from South Indian Inscriptions by Dr. S. K. Mitra with Prof. A. 
Chakravarti, Dr. Saradindu Bhattacharya and Dr. Amitabha Bhattacharya 
as Co-ordinators. The project will be undertaken in 1980-81 with the 
financial assistance sanctioned by the I.C.H.R., New Delhi. 


” 
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(iv) Religion As Practised in West Bengal Districts—A Survey of 
Midnapur District, is proposed to be taken up by Dr. N.N. Bhattacharya. 


(v) Rhapsodists of Early India to be taken up by Dr. Rama 
Chatterjee. 


The project aims at preparing a bardic history from gleamings of 
historical materials about the origin, categories and socio-economic life 
depicted in the traditional rhapsodes, orally transmitted by bardic singers 
and reciters. Some hitherto unknown sources wil thus be examined 
from historical angle. 


SEMINARS AND LECTURES 


Between the year 1979 and 1980 two Inter-University seminars had 
been organised, the first one on Geographical Factors in Ancient India 
on March 22 and 23, 1979, and the second one on Medieval Trends in 
Indian Art on February 7 and 8, 1980. 

(1) Geographical Factors in Ancient India, an instance of a 
seminar on an inter-disciplinary theme, was inaugurated by Prof. R. K. 
Poddar, Vice-Chancellor. Dr. D. C. Sircar presided over the two-day 
seminar which had four separate sessions on—(i) Geographical Features 
of the sub-continent, (ii) Historical Geography of the sub-continent, 
(iii) Influence of Geography on History, (iv) Problems of Research in 
Historical Geography. Besides Prof. D. C. Sircar, Prof. B. N. Mukherjee 
also addressed the opening session. Other distinguished scholars who 
attended the seminar and read their papers were Prof. Bireswar Banerjee 
and Dr. P. K. Saha (both of the Dept. of Geography, C. U.), Prof. K. D. 
Bajpai (Sagar University, M. P.), Dr. J. K. Sahu (Sambalpur University), 
Dr. K. V. Ramesh (Superintending Epigragraphist, Old University, 
Mysore), Dr. Mrs. Susan Gole (New Delhi) Dr. B. P. Majumdar 
(Patna University) and others. The proceedings of the seminar will be 
published in due course. | 


(2) Medieval Trends in Ancient Indian Art (750 A.D. to 1200 A.D.). 
This Inter-University seminar was organised to mark the occasion of 
the release of the first research publication of the Centre, East 
Indian Bronzes. Addressed by Prof. B. N. Mukherjee, the inaugural 
session was conducted by Prof. R. K. Poddar, Vice-Chancellor, who 
invited Prof. Satish Chandra, Chairman, UGC., to release the 
volume on East Indian Bronzes. Prof. К. К. Ganguli delivered 
the key-note address on the theme of the seminar, dwelling on diverse 
aspects of art movements of the period. The inaugural session was 
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concluded with a vote of thanks by Dr. 5. К. Mitra. Next day | 
with Prof. K. K. Ganguli, on chair the seminar was split up into two 
academic sessions, viz., (i) Medieval Trends in Architecture and Sculpture 
and (ii) Medieval Trends in Iconography, Painting and Minor Arts. | 
Dr. D. R. Das, Sri G. Subbiah (Visva Bharati), Dr. A. K. Bhattacharya, 
Sti M. M. Mukherjee (North Bengal University), Dr. K. K. Dasgupta, 
Dr. Jayanta Chakrabarti (Visva Bharati), Dr. Amita Ray and others 
contributed papers. \ | 
(3) Quarterly Seminars: 1979-80. 
The following papers were read and discussed in.the Departmental 
seminars : 
| i) 15.3.79—Dr N. М. Bhattacharya,—Religion as practised іп 
West Bengal Districts—A Survey of the Hooghly District. 
ii) 19.7.79—Dr A. К. Chatterjee—A Note on Overseas Trade i 
Early Medieval India. | 
й) 20.11.79—рг К. К. Dasgupta—Some Rare Brahmanical 
Gods and Goddesses. 


(4) Special Lectures: 1979-80. | 


і) 18.1.79—А. L. Basham—Concept of Bodhisattva. 
й) 13.12.79—Dr А. C. Pal—Ancient Pottery. 
iii) 5.2.80—Mrs. К. Riboud—Mural Paintings from recently 
excavated sites in the Soviet and Chinese Turkestan. : 
іу) 14.2.80--Н. Sarkar—Nagarjunakonda from Pre-history to 
History. 
v) 29.2.80—Dr David Kofp— 4 Historian's Critique of Edward 
Said's Orientalism. : 4 
vi) 28.3.80—Dr Kamaleswar Bhattacharya—India and South 
East Asia. 
үй) 15.4.80—Dr А. C. Pal—Pre-historic Pottery of India. 
viii) 5, бапа 9.5.80—Dr С. Subbiah— History of the Chola 
Empire. - 
' (5) Extra-Curricular Lectures : 
i) Dr.S. Mukherjee, (Geology Deptt., СЛЈ.)— сепсе of Geology. 
ii) Dr P. К. Saha, (Geography Deptt., C.U.)—Physical Outline 
of India. ` 
(6) Fellows’ Forum: Scholars and Fellows of different-categories 
belonging to the Department and the Centre have been encouraged ‘to 
form a Fellows’ Forum. They meet once a month ina seminar to read 
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papers relating to subjects of their own researches. Following papers 
were read and discussed at the Fellows’ Forum since its inception in 
December, 1978. 


10.1.79—Korak K. Chaudhuri—Itihasa versus History. 

14 2.79—Mala Dutta—Problems of Attribution of the Satavahana 
Coins—Attribution of Coins issued by King Satavahana. 
4.4.79—Somnath Mukherjee—Representation of Miracles іп 
Buddhist Art. 

10.5.79—Chirakishore Bhaduri—Self-immolation of widows in the 
Vedic Age. 

11.7.79—Sm. Krishna Biswas—Ganapati Images of Bengal. 
16.8.79—Sm. Seema Banerjee—State Monopolies in Ancient India. 
12.9.79—Anindita Sen—Art and Nature in Indian conception. 
18.11.79—Ranabir Chakravarti— Classical Accounts on the Seven 
Castes of India. 

14.12.79—Saswati Gupta—Temples of the Himalayan U.P. 
5.3.80—Chhanda Mukherjee—Iconography of Deities as seen on 
the Coins of the Imperial Guptas. 

9.4.80—Sm. Апазпа Sengupta—Buddhism in Bengal and some 
connected problems. | 

5.5.80—Sm. Mangala Sawoo—Contact between India and Soviet 
Central Asia in Pre-historic times. 
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| This shell inscription is unique in that it is the only specimen known 
to date оп a representative sculptural work of art, rather than on 4 
structural piece. 


29. Торга (Delhi) 


There is a single shell inscription on the Asokan pillar which now 
stands in the Kotla of Firoz Shah, in New Delhi, and which was brought 
there by that king from a place called Topra in Ambala District, Haryana 
(formerly Punjab). This inscription consists of six characters inscribed 
vertically. It is rather worn, but for the most part with the shapes of the 
characters are discernible. 


I have not found notice of this inscription in any published work. 


30. Meerut (Delhi) 


Another single shell inscription appears on the Asokan pillar from 
"Meerut (U.P.), which was also brought to Delhi by Firoz Shah and now 
stands on the Ridge, opposite Hindu Rao Hospital, in Old Delhi. This 
vertical inscription (fig.40) is fragmentary, with the first five and traces of 
a sixth character remaining. 


To the best of my knowledge this inscription has not been previously 
reported. i 


~~ 31. Barauni 


There is a single shell inscription written on a flat rock surface 
nearby the Gopeśvara temple outside the village of Barauni (also called 
„Сћон Barauni, Bavdonikhurd, etc.) іп Рана District, M. P. This inscrip- 
tion, due to its situation of the bare ground (as at Rajgir, Mansar, etc.), 
is badly worn. Only a few characters are vaguely discernible. 


This inscription was reported in ARIE. 1963-64, p.65, no. 131. 


32. Bhitari 


The stone pillar at Bhitari in Gazipur District, U. P., is known for 
its Brahmi inscription of Skanda Gupta on the east face of the square 
base of the column. On the adjoining north side of the base is à 
horizontal shell inscription of four characters. Besides being very worn, 
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the inscription is now partly obscured by а steel band fixed around the 
base of the column. The inscription has not been noticed uptil now. 


The following shell inscriptions are reported from photographs or 
other reproductions only, published or unpublished. Ihave not visited 
the sites themselves. 


33. Makoria 


Shell characters apparently constituting two separate inscriptions 
have recently been reported from а “а newly discovered rock shelter near 
the village of Makoria on the right bank of the Betwa, six miles to the 
south-west of Raisen" (District Raisen, M. P.). From the photograph 
supplied by the discoverer, Professor Shankar Tiwari of Bhopal, the 
inscriptions consists of six and four characters respectively, the second 
inscription written directly after the first with a gap between. The 
characters are quite large ; they appear to be about eight inches in height, 
and the two inscriptions seem to be about four to five feet and two to 
three feet long respectively. Inscription no. 1 is in good condition, while 
no. 2is somewhat worn. Both have the same bold, heavy strokes. The 
flourish below the fourth character of no. 1 is unusual; itis similar to 
the peculiar flourishes of the third and fifth characters of inscription 
по. 23 at Kheri. Іп other respects, however, the forms of the Makoria 
inscriptions are normal. 

These inscriptions were brought to my attention by Dr. D. C. Sircar, 
who received a report directly from the discoverer, Dr. Tiwari. 


34. Ci-Arutón 


The shell incription on a stone іп the stream calfed Ci-Arutón, near 
Jakarta in western Java, is one of the best known specimens of the script. 
The inscription appears below a pair of footprints carved into the rock 
and next to а metrical Sanskrit inscription in southern Brahmi of the 
fifth century A.D. The latter inscription labels the footprints as “the 
two feet of King Pürnnavarman, like those of Visnu." Its apparent close 
association with a Brahmi inscription has enhanced the scholarly interest 
in this shell inscription, and it is the only one for which decipherments, 
have been proposed. Prominent among this attempts is that of K. P. 
Jayaswal published in EI XXII (1933-34), рр. 4-5. The inscription has 
also been discussed in several Indonesian publications, most notably in 
Jean-Phillipe Vogel’s “Тһе Earliest Sanskrit Inscriptions of Java" 
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Publicaties van den Oudheidkundigen Dienst in Nederlandisch-Indié 1, 1925, 
pp. 15-35, with both an estampage and a photograph of the inscriptions 
(plates 28 and 29). The estampage is reproduced in Jayaswal's article, 
and in D. С. Sircar's Select Inscriptions (plate Ixiii). 


The shell inscription consists of seven characters in excellent 
condition. Although some ofthe characters, such as the second and 
seventh, are not typical shapes, nevertheless the inscription as a whole 
is clearly an example of the Indian shellscript. Further investigation will 
be necessary to determine whether this inscription represents a distinct 
regional variant or merely an individual stylistic development. 


The geographical significance of the Ci-Arutón inscription, and ап 
evaluation of the readings offered by Jayaswal and others, will be found 
below in Sections ПІ. 2 and 5. 


35. Kausambi (b) (Allahabad) 


The Asokan pillar which now stands in the Fort at Allahabad was, 
according to a widely accepted theory, brought to that place from its 
original site at Kausambi. James Prinsep in JASB. VI (1837), p. 969, 
and plate LVI, inscription no. 16, notes a single shell inscription of five 
characters on the pillar. The eye copy which he gives in the plate 
appears to be accurate. His comment on the inscription іп the text, 
however, is not: “Тһе anomalous flourish (No. 16) which I before 
mistook for a peculiar writing, is apparently merely a series of ill-drawn 
shanks or shells, a common Buddhist element." (Compare his remarks 
on the Nagarjuni inscriptions quoted below, Section 11.37). 


Unfortunately, as the Fort is now a restricted area to which foreig- 
ners are not permitted access, I have not been able to see the original 
inscription. 


36. Besnagar 


At least three shell inscriptions occur on the railing pillars excavated 
from around the Heliodorus pillar at Besnagar (District Vidisha, М.Р.). 
A photograph of three shell inscriptions on one such pillar appears ih 
ASI-AR. 1913-14, pl. LIV, d. The inscriptions, however, аге nat 
mentioned in the accompanying text. Shell inscriptions at Besnagar 
were also noted in ARIE. 1961-62, p. 174, nos. 1699-1701, and 1963-64, 
p. 70, nos. 175 and 176. : 
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These inscriptions аге no longer to be found іп situ at Besnagar, 
and J have not yet been able to determine their present location. 


37. Nagarjuni Caves 


Among the several inscriptions from the Nagarguni caves in East 
Gaya District, Bihar, reported by James Prinsep in JASB. VI (1837), are 
two shell inscriptions, nos. 9 and 10 in plate XXXV, facing p. 676. 
Prinsep describes these (р. 679) as "illegible and in a rude style of writing 
which I have only met with on one other monument, the trident of 
Barahat”’ (i.e., the Uttarkashi inscriptions ; see above, Section 11.23). 


Remaining sites : 


Shell inscriptions have also been reliably reported at the following 
places, which I have not yet been able to visit : 


1. Bijak Pahar, near Jamshedpur in District Singhbhum, Bihar. 
Eleswaram, District Nalgonda, Andhra Pradesh. 

Silahara caves, District Shahdol, U.P. 

Kalinjar Fort, District Banda, U.P. 

Khairagarh, District Allahabad, U.P. 

6. Benisagar, District Singhbhum, Bihar. 


(ROM 


Shell inscriptions have also been reported from the following 
places, but were found to be no longer in situ: 
1. Madkughat, District Bilaspur, M.P. 
2. Arang, District Raipur, M.P. 
3. Bahoriband, District Jabalpur, М.Р. 
Experience shows that shell inscriptions frequently occur at little 
known places, as well as having gone unreported at more important sites. 
More shell inscriptions—perhaps a great many more—undoubtedly 


remain to be discovered. Reports of such new inscriptions from readers 
would be great appreciated. 


II. Preliminary Conclusions 


l. Dating of the Shell Inscriptions 


Four important scholars—G. R. Hunter, K. P. Jayaswal, Alexander 
Cunningham, and D. C. Sircar— have ventured estimates of the date of 


> 
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shell inscriptions. Hunter, in his article on the Mansar inscriptions 
cited above (Section II.7), was of the opinion that these inscriptions were 
“ап example of the writing of the folk that lived in the Central Provinces 
before the Aryan invasions, viz., the Dasyus or Dasas of the Rig Veda.” 
His grounds for this estimate are obviously speculative ; the solar and 
lunar shaped decorations on inscription no. 3 ‘‘seem to point to some sort 
of celestial worship," which he takes to be characteristic of "поп-Агуап" 
peoples. He also notes the presence at the inscription site of the so- 
called ‘cup-marks,’ which according to him “аге the work not of the 
Aryas, but of the earlier races." Here again he gives no positive evidence 
for his views. While Hunter-is to be commended for his excellent 
description of the inscriptions themselves, his ideas as to their age and 
origin are eatirely baseless. As wil be shown below, the evidence from 
other shell inscription sites proves beyond doubt that we are dealing 
with a phenomenon of the historical era. 


K. P. Jayaswal, in a footnote to his article on the Ci-Arutón inscrip- 
tion (cited above), and in an editorial note to Hunter’s article, states his 
view that shell inscriptions are as early as c. 100 A.D. His evidence for. 
this is the inscriptions in the Silahara caves near Anuppur in Shahdol 
District, M. P., which are described іп ASI-AR. (New Imperial Series) 
1927-28, p. 138. A shell inscription at this site is, according to Jayaswal, 
“intimately connected with a record of second century A.D.,” and the shell 
inscription "seems to give the same donor's name as the Brahmi lines.” 
It must be noted, however, that the ASI Report estimates the Brahmi 
inscription as of “about the 3rd or 4th century A.D." Ihave not yet 
had the opportunity to visit this site, and must reserve judgement on 
this point. Such an early date fora shell inscription 15 by no means 
out of the question, but Jayaswal's estimate here is evidently subject 
to doubt. 

Cunningham, who had wide acquaintance with shell inscriptions 
from many sites, seems inclined to assign the shell script to the Gupta or 
post-Gupta periods. In his report of the Мама (Basarh) Asokan 
pillar shell inscriptions, he stated that “Т believe these characters belong 
to the 7th or 8th century." In a later report (ASI. VIII, p. 129) he 
remarks that some of the Kheri shell inscriptions “аге evidéntly derived 
‘from the old Gupta characters." Оп the basis of the new evidence, it 
will become clear that Cunningham's estimates were at least partially 
-correct. 

Finally, D. С. Sircar, in his  "Трігодисбіоп to Indiam Epigraphy and 


^ ^Paleography" published in JAIH. IV (1970-71) expresses the opinion 
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(р. 116) that the shell inscriptions are “roughly assignable to the period 
between the 6th and 11th centuries A.D.” His dating is characteristically 
conservative, carefully avoiding the tendency to exaggerate the age of 
epigraphic relics. My researches, explained below, indicate that the 
shell inscriptions are somewhat older than Sircar’s estimate. 

As long as the shell script remains undeciphered, it obviously can 
not be dated by internal evidence. Therefore dates must be established 
on the grounds of,—(a) The dating of the sites at which the 
inscriptions occur, and (b) The co-occurrence of shell inscriptions with 
other inscriptions which are either dated or datable by paleographic 
estimate. In both cases, however, caution must be observed. In the 
case of asite of known date, we may only say that shell inscriptions 
found there are no earlier than the site itself, but may be (and іп several 
cases definitely are) later. Thus the frequent appearance of shell inscrip- 
tions on Asokan pillars can not be taken as evidence that they are of 
Mauryan age, but only that they are of Mauryan or later date. (This 
evidence alone is sufficient to dismiss Hunter's hypothesis. Іп the case 
of co-occurrence with other (i.e., Brahmi) inscriptions, we can claim a 
date for the shell inscription only when it can be definitely shown that 
the shell inscription and the Brahmi inscription were written at the same 
time. Thus for instance the Chunar shell inscription is of no value for 
dating, because it co-occurs with a great variety of inscriptions of many 
different ages, and there is no way to determine which ofthe other 
inscriptions are contemporary wtth it. 

Fortunately, a few of the shell inscriptions do meet the criteria for 
dating set out above. The all-important inscription for the dating 
problem is Udayagiri 1 (Section II. 4 and fig. 8). Ав described above, 
this is on the rear wall of cave no. 6, and is inscribed immediately below 
the well known Gupta Brahmi inscription of the feudatory ‘Sanakanika 
Маћагаја,’ which is dated in Gupta ега 81 or 401 A.D. The crucial factor 
here is the location of both the Brahmi inscription and the shell inscrip- 
tion within a rectangular space which has been cleared and smoothed 
out of the rock of the cave wall, obviously for the purpose of providing 
a good writing surface. Now the Brahmi inscription, which consists of 
only two lines, is written across the very top of the cleared space, 
covering less than a third of the full area. The shell inscription appears 
below it, and although the central characters themselves are not parti- 
culary large, the upper and lower flourishes fill the remaining vertical 
space. This arrangement can only mean that the writing space was 
prepared with the specific intention of using it for the two inscriptions,+ ' 
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Brahmi and shell; and that the two are therefore contemporaneous. 
We have here, in other words, the only shell inscription yet found which 
can be definitely assigned a specific date, namely 401 A.D. This then 
constitutes the anchor point in the chronology of the shell inscriptions. 


An earlier, but less precise date, is provided by the shell inscription 
on the stone horse from Khairigarh, described above in Section 11.28. 
As noted there, the sculpture was dedicated by the emperor Samudra 
Gupta at the time of his performance of the asvamedha, and the shell 
inscription is undisputably а part of the original piece. While the exact 
date of Samudra’s asvamedha is not known, it must have taken place 
some time in the third quarter of the fourth century A.D. ; 360 A.D. 
would be a reasonable estimate. Thus this piece constitutes the earliest 
definite (if approximate) date for a shell inscription, i.e. c. 360 A.D. 


From the other approach, that is, dating by sites, we have one 
important example of a shell inscription at a later site which gives 
at least a partial indication of how long the shell script continued in use. 
This is the Deo Baranark shell inscription (Section II 26) on the pillar 
which bears the inscription of Jivita Gupta II, the last of the Later Gupta 
kings of Magadha. While this latter inscription is not itself dated, 1t is 
known from other evidence that this king must have reigned near the 
end of the seventh or early in the eighth century A.D. If, then, the 
pillar was erected at around this time, 1.е., 700 A.D., the shell inscription 
can be no earlier than that, and in fact appears to have been a later 
addition. Indeed, it may (keeping in mind the cautions prescribed 
above) be contemporaneous with the siddhamatrka inscription immediately 
below it, which is estimated by D. C. Sircar as of the ninth century. 


These three specimens, then, give a definite minimum dating range 
for shell inscriptions of approximately 360 to 700 A.D. ; in other words 
as indicated above, the time of the Imperial and Later Guptas. Moreover, 
these dates are confirmed generally by the location of a great number of 
other shell inscriptions at sites or on monuments definitely attributable 
to the Gupta era. Major sites coming under this category are Udayagiri, 
Eran, Rajaona, Susuniya, Bihar Sharif, Deogarh, and Tigwan. Many 
other important sites, such as Kheri, Rajim, Salihundam, Chunar, etc. 
were in continuous occupation for long periods including Gupta times. 
Despite the reservation that a single occurrence of am inscription at a 
site of a particular period is in itself no positive evidence for date, still 
the overwhelming preponderance of Gupta period sites, together with the 
three definitely datable specimens described above, make it a matter of 
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certainty that the shell inscriptions аге generally attributable to the 
Gupta era. 


In a few cases it is possible to identify the inscriptions more specifi- 
cally within the Gupta period. Khairigarh and Udayagiri 1 are the only 
‘definite cases of shell inscriptions from the early Imperial Gupta age. 
‘Other specimens, namely those at Eran and Bihar Sharif, are datable to 
the later phase of the Imperial Guptas. At Eran, the shell inscriptions 
on the Garuda pillar are evidently later additions to the pillar itself, 
which was erected, according to the Brahm! inscription on it, in 484 A.D. 
Furthermore, inscription no. 1 at Eran is inscribed in a position in which 
it partially obliterates an evidently earlier graffito in Gupta Brahmi 
characters (see the lower part of fig. 11). This Brahmi inscription itself 
must have been a later addition to the pillar, and the shell inscription 
later yet. Thus at the earliest the shell inscription is a relic of the 
declining days of the Guptas in the late fifth or early sixth century ; and 
'it may even be considerably later. 


Similarly inscriptions 2 and 3 at Bihar Sharif (see fig. 29 and 
plate vii of СП vol. IIT) must have been written after the Gupta Brahmi 
inscription of the time of either Skanda Gupta or Piru Gupta‘, that is, 
of the latter half of the fifth century. Only the central portion of the 
Brahmi inscription on the front of the pillar has survived ; the sections 
which ran over to the sides of the pillar are obliterated, and parts of the 
two shell inscriptions are inscribed where there were previously Brahmi 
letters. Again, the reasonable inference is that the shell inscriptions 
were written, not only after the Brahmi inscription, but probably with a 
considerable lapse of time in between ; so that, like the Eran inscriptions, 
the shell inscriptions from Bihar Sharif must be of the late fifth or sixth 
century A.D., if not later. 


Thus it is clear that shell writing was current throughout the Gupta 
era, in the earlier imperial phase (as at Khairighar, no. 28), in the 
declining period (as at Eran and Bihar Sharif), and in the time of the 
successors of the Imperial Guptas (Deo Baranark). As yet no positive 
evidence has become available as to how far beyond these limits in 
either direction the period of the use of shell inscriptions may have 
extended. For earlier dates, we have of course the shell inscriptions on 
at least seven Mauryan pillars ; but as noted this proves nothing, as later 
inscriptions have been added to Mauryan pillars throughout history 
(even to modern times ; note the graffito below Lauriya-Araraj 1, fig. 25), 
and especially during the Gupta era. Jayaswal's example at Silahara 
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remains to be investigated, but is subject to doubt. A more likely clue 
for early dating is the occurrence of shell inscriptions at Bharhut. The 
Buddhist structures at Bharhut were erected in the second or first century 
B.C. and, but for the shell inscriptions, all of the many inscriptions 
found there are of that period. Unfortunately, little information is 
available as to how long the sacred site was in use; but it is not described 
by the Chinese pilgrims who visited the great Buddhist shrines of India 
from Gupta times onward. This, and the absence of later inscriptions 
or structures, suggest that Bharhut was in disuse during and after the 
Gupta ега; and ifthis is so, thc inscriptions there may be an indication 
that the shell script is of pre-Gupta origin, possibly as early as the first to 
third centuries A.D. But it is still merely a possibility, awaiting further 
evidence. 


On the later date of shell inscriptions, we have already mentioned 
the possibility of as late as a date in the ninth century A.D. for the Deo 
Baranark inscription. Other shell inscriptions, such as no. 5 at Vaisali 
also occur nearby inscriptions in late forms of Brahmi, and may be of 
similarly late date. Thus I consider it likely — but again, subject to 
confirmation by further evidence—that the shell script was in use beyond 
the eighth century, possibly even as late as the tenth. 


СНАРТЕК ТУО 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND SECTARIAN DISTRIBUTION OF 
SHELL INSCRIPTIONS 


Shell inscriptions have generally been thought to be restricted 
to eastern and central India. While it is true that the majority of 
shell inscription sites do fall within these regions, they are by no means 
restricted to them. Shell inscriptions are also found in northern, western, 
and the upper reaches of southern India. 


The northernmost shell inscription site is Uttarkashi, in the far 
north of Uttar Pradesh. In western India, shell inscriptions appear as 
far as Junagarh on the Saurashtra peninsula of Gujarat. The shell 
inscriptions“at Salhundam in northern Andhra Pradesh, and those at 
Eleshwaram, near Nagarjunikonda in the same state represent the 
southernmost extent. To the east, Susuniya in West Bengal is the limit 
of the shell inscriptions. 


The majority of the shell inscriptions, however, are found in соп- 
centrations in more central areas. The greatest conglomeration is 
represented by the modern state of Bihar, which contains nine shell 
inscription sites yielding 99 inscriptions. А second major concentration 
is the portion of central Madhya Pradesh comprising Raisen, Vidisha, 
and Sagar Districts. Here within а distance of less than 75 miles are 
five important sites (Sanchi, Udayagiri, Besnagar, Eran, and Makoria) 
with a total of 51 inscriptions. = 


Elsewhere within Madhya Pradesh are nine more shell inscription 
sites, including a lesser concentration of three sites in the Raipur District. 
The other states in which shell inscriptions have been located are Uttar 
Pradesh (nine sites), Maharashtra (two sites), Andhra Pradesh (two 
sites), and Gujarat, Haryana, Orissa, and West Bengal (one each) 


Geographically most remarkable of all is, of course, the Ci-Arutón 
inscription of Java. Inscriptions in Indian languages and scripts in 
ancient Southeast Азіа are by no means unusual ; and the occurrence of 
a shell inscription in these distant regions reinforces the notion that the 
shell script was no isolated or abeirant local phenomenon, but rather 
a widespread development within the range of Indian palaeography which 
was exported together with the “normal? types of writing. This is 
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apparently confirmed by preliminary research into the occurrence of 
other shell inscriptions outside India ; here seem to be at least three 
other shell inscriptions from various parts of the Indonesian archipelago. 
Further details will appear in a subsequent report. 


The historical significance of the geographical distribution of the 
shell inscriptions 1s immediately evident. The vast majority of the shell 
inscriptions fall within the boundaries of the Gupta empire at its greatest 
extent, and most of the rest are found in territories within the Gupta 
sphere of influence, if not under their direct control. Even more signi- 
ficant is the fact that the two great concentrations of shell inscriptions 
correspond to the two political and cultural centers of the Gupta empire. 
Seven of the nine sites in modern Bihar, including all the major ones, 
are within 125 miles of modern Patna, the Gupta capital of Pátaliputra. 
The Raisen-Vidisha-Sagar complex in Madhya Pradesh falls within the 
other centre of the Gupta empire, the Malwa region, with the second 
imperial capital at Ujjayint (modern Ujjain). The appearance ofa large 
number of shell inscriptions in distant Junagarh is also significant, the 
Saurashtra peninsula representing a major addition to the Gupta empire 
during 15 period of expansion. 


The inscriptions in Maharashtra (Ajanta and Mansar) and southern 
Madhya Pradesh (the Raipur complex of Rajim, Kanwar, and Arang) 
all fall within the territories of kingdoms associated with the Guptas ; 
the Vakatakas in Maharashtra, and the Sarabhapuriya kings in Raipur. 
Nearly all the remaining sites in U.P. and other states fall within the 
Gupta empire proper, with a few exceptions such as Uttarkashi and 
Salihundam ; but the inscriptions at these sites could be reasonably 
explained as the work of pilgrims from neighboring regions under Gupta 
control. Likewise, the Ci-Arutón inscription probably is the result of 
colonization during the Gupta empire. 7 


In short, the geographical evidence confirms the chronological 
conclusions derived above. The shell script is essentially a phenomenon 
of the Gupta empire, though not wholly restricted to it in time or place. 
Moreover, the marked correspondence of shell sites with Gupta cultural 
and political centres, and the appearance of shell inscriptions on official 
relics of the Gupta rulers (as at Khairigarh), indicate that the shell writing 
was not merely a random development of the times, but rather was intima- 
tely connected with the intellectual and artistic flowering of Gupta India. 


In respect to the religious connections of the shell inscription sites, 
no pattern of affiliation is discernible. Shell inscription sites include 
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exclusively Buddhist monuments, such as Bharhut, Sanchi, and 
Salihundam, specifically Hindu places, such as Rajim, Deo Baranark, 
Eran, and Susuniya, and sites associated with mixed traditions including 
Jainism as well as Buddhism and Hinduism, as for instance Rajgir, 
Udayagiri, Junagarh, and Khandagiri. This pattern of distribution 
proves that the shell writing is in no, way а sectarian style, but rather 
must have been a general cultural development adopted by followers of 
the various religious groups. 


СНАРТЕВ ТНЕЕЕ 


PALAEOGRAPHIC NATURE OF THE SHELL INSCRIPTIONS 


The shell script 18 a monumental, decorative, calligraphic form of 
writing. With a single exception (the Uttarkashi inscription), all the 
extant specimens of the script are inscribed in stone on structures of 
various types: Pillars (e.g., Eran, Bihar Sharif), Columns (Rajim, Kanwar), 
Caves (Khandagiri, Chunar), Structural walls (Tigwan), Stairways (Kheri, 


Salihundam), Sculptures (Khairigarh), and bare stone surfaces (Rajgir, 
Mansar). 


The direction of writing is left to right, as in other scripts of the 
time, or top to bottom in those inscriptions which are written vertically. 
The left to right orientation appears self-evident from the general shapes 
of the individual characters, but if proof is necessary it is provided by the 
the Deo Baranark inscription. As described above (Section II. 26 and fig. 
37), the first four characters cover a single face of the octagonal pillar, 
while the fifth character appears near the edge of the next face to the 
fight. Inthis case the inscription was obviously begun from the left, at 
the left edge of the first face, and continued towards the right. The writer 
would hardly have begun with a single character on one face and 
continued into the next, as would have had to be the case if the direction 
of writing were right to left. 


Many shell inscription—for the most part those inscribed on columns 
and pillars—are written vertically. Such inscriptions are seen, among 
others at Rajaona (except no. 3), Rajim (except no. 4), Vaisali (nos. 3-5), 
Eran (except nos. 5 and 6), Bharhut, Calcutta (no. 1) Lauriya Araraj 
(nos. 1 and 2), Bihar Sharif, Tigwan (no. 1), and Sanchi (по. 2). These 
inscriptions all read from top to bottom, as if they were horizontal 
inscriptions turned clockwise 90°; that is, the individual characters are 
each turned to face downward, rather than retaining their original 
orientation and being placed one below the other. Such а vertical 
orientation, common in the shell script. is most unusual, though not 
entirely unheard of, elsewhere in Indian epigraphy. (For example, 
inscriptions in ornate Brahmi characters arranged vertically can be seen 
on the front faces of the two Rajaona pillars.) This vertical writing 
seems to be merely а decorative adaptation to enhance the effect of shell 
inscriptions engraved on vertical surfaces. 
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The calligraphic character of the shell inscriptions is often so 
pronounced that some observers have been inclined to see them as 
mere decorative motifs and doubt that they are really writing. Thus 
James Prinsep was uncertain whether some of the specimens which he 
discovered were in fact meaningful inscriptions (see above, Section 11.35). 
Looking especially at such extreme examples as Eran lor Lauriya- 
Araraj 1,2, one may understand this impression. But it can be easily 
proved by comparison among the highly ornamented specimens themselves, 
and with other less flourished shell inscriptions, that the individual shapes 
are in no case random designs, but rather are specific characters appearing 
and re-appearing in different positions in different inscriptions. For 
example, the shape of the fourth character. consisting of a semi-circular 
sign with a loop below, of Eran ] re-appears in a non-ornate form as the 
sixth character of no.9 at the same site. It is seen again in its ornate 
form at Prahladpur 1 as the second character ; and in other inscriptions, 
at Bharhut as the second and eighth character of no. 3 ; at Rajim, the 
third character of no 1; the first character at Chunar; the fourth at 
Kanwar; and so on. In view of such a purposeful repetition in varying 
sequences of a limited number of signs, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that we are dealing with a system of linguistic representation, however 
peculiar its superficial appearance may be. Modern epigraphists and 
palaeographers are in unanimous agreement that the shell inscriptions do 
constitute a system of writing. 


On the other hand, it must be admitted that not all the parts of the 
more ornate styles of shell inscriptions are linguistically significant. 
Certain portions of certain inscriptions can be reasonably dismissed as 
non-significant ornamentation. This is clear beyond a doubt in such 
extreme examples as the decorative circles and flourishes of Lauriya- 
Araraj 1 (fig. 25), or the subscript designs of Eran 5 (fig. 12). 


Another manifestation of the monumental and calligraphic character 
of the shell script is the frequently large, and sometimes enormous size of 
the characters. At a number of sites, such as Khandagiri, Eran (no. 1), 
and Kheri (no. 23) the basic characters are several inches high, and with 
the flourishes attached to them may measure a foot or more. Such large 
dimensions are seldom found in “normal”? Indian inscriptions. Far 
beyond this are the enormous shell inscriptions, to date found only at 
Udayagiri (especially nos. 3, 9, and 29), whose proportions are utterly 
unprecedented in other Indian inscriptions. This can only be explained as 
an extreme development of a monumental and decorative type of writing. 
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The frequent co-occurrence of shell inscriptions with inscriptions 
in what is rather vaguely known as “ornate Brahmi” is another important 
indication of the calligraphic aspect of the’ shell script. Such ornate 
Brahmi inscriptions are found in considerable numbers at Udayagiri, 
Salihundam, and Rajim, and in lesser quantities at Rajaona, Chunar, 
Khandagiri, Junagarh, and Kheri. 


These “ornate” or “ornamental” Brahmi characters are themselves 
poorly understood. Only a few a have been read with any certainty ; 
the best-known are the Sitabhinji inscriptions from Keonjhar District, 
Orissa, discussed by T. N. Ramchandran in the Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society XIX (1948-49), рр. 191-202. Readings 
ofafew similar inscriptions from Salihundam have been made by D. C. 
Sircar in his Appendix to the site report cited above (Section II. 6), 
pp. 122-23. 


There seem to be two principal styles of **ornate BrühmI." The 
squarish type seen at Udayagiri is similar to that of Salihundam and 
Kheri. The Sitabhinji inscriptions are in the same script, which was 
described in ARIE. 1959-60, p. 99, nos. 515-517, as ''ornate southern 
Brahmi” ; but it in fact occurs, not only in eastern and central India 
(1.е., Kheri and Udayagiri) but even in Kashmir (see ARIE. 1962-63, 
рр. 85-86, поз. 314 and 316, and plate ІП). A second type, which 
appears to be restricted to north India, is seen at Chunar, Rajaona, and 
Rajim. Characteristic of this style are complex angular characters with 
varying degrees of decorative additions. The Rajim 'Ршпладнуа' 
inscription is an extreme example of this type. Cunningham (ASI-AR. 
III. р. 154) states that “This peculiar style was in use all over Northern 
India during the 7:h and 8th centuries." 


The common factor between the two types of “ornate Вгаћли" 
themselves, and with the shell script, are the long and often extravagant 
flourishes above and below the letters, which are characteristic of all 
three types of writing. It must be emphasized, however, that this may 
constitute no more than a superficial resemblance, and does notin itself 
prove a common origin for ornate Brahmi and the shell script. This 
problem will be further discussed below (Section HI. 6). 


Stylistically, the shell incriptions display а great variety in terms 
of (1) The degree of ornamentation and flourishing attached to the 
characters ; (2) The care with which the inscriptions are written ; and 
(3) The shapes and forms of the characters themselves, 
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Although every shell inscription has some (apparently ornamental) 
flourishes attached to the tops and bottoms of the individual characters, 
they show great variety in the amount and degree of such decoration. 
Of the simpler type are such examples as Deogarh 1 (fig. 30), Lauriya- 
Araraj 3 (fig. 27), and Eran 6 апа 9 (figs. 12 and 13). In these types, 
afew of the individual characters have short curved lines above and 
below. Examples of moderate ornamentation are found in the Kanwar 
inscriptions (fig. 28), in Lauriya-Araraj 2 (fig. 26), and in Rajim 1 (fig. 
718). In such inscriptions, a greater proportion of the characters are 
decorated, and the decorations are more varied : Circular designs in the 
Lauriya inscription, and longer and more complex linear designs, with 
doubling and gther elaborations, in all three. А high degree of orna- 
mentation is to be seen in such inscriptions as Eran 5 (fig. 12) and Bihar 
Sharif 2 (fig. 29). In these inscriptions the decorative strokes take a 
great variety of linear, circular, and other forms, and seem to virtually 
surround the entire inscription. Also characteristic of such highly 
ornate styles is the presence of entirely separate decorative elements 
which are not attached to any of the characters of inscription proper ; 
as for instance in the Bihar Sharif inscription. 


In terms of the care and skill with which they are inscribed, the 
shellinscriptions range from casually ornamented graffiti to works of 
calligraphic art. Often such differences may be observed in direct 
contrast at a single site. Ап outstanding example of such contrasts is 
seen in the Eran inscriptions 5 and 6 (fig. 12), written one directly above 
the other ; the former with the most exquisite skill (note the knot-lke 
designs on the flourishes), the latter with little apparent concern for its 
appearance. Similar contrasts may be made between the beautiful 
Rajim 1 (fig. 18) and the casual, almost sloppy inscription 3 nearby. 
Again, note the difference between the beautiful proportions of Lauriya- 
Araraj 2 (fig. 26) and the rough shapes of inscription 3 (fig. Z7) at the 
same place. A 


It should not be assumed that these two factors— quality of writing 
and amount of omamentation—necessarily go together. On the contrary, 
some inscriptions with moderate decoration, such as Lauriya-Araraj 2, 
noted above, are among the finest specimens ; while some inscriptions 
with a great deal of elaboration, such as Deo Baranark (fig. 37) are 
rather clumsily written and have little aesthetic appeal. 


Important stylistic variations axnong the shell irscriptions are not 
limited to the forms of decorative elements. On the contrary, the forms 
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of the central characters themselves—which appear to be the linguistically 
meaningful elements of the script—are equally diverse in styles. While 
it is easy to point out some inscriptions as clear examples of unusual 
styles, it is difficult to single out any particular specimens as normal. 
Nevertheless such examples as the Kanwar inscription and Lauriya- 
Araraj 2 might be considered specimens of typical styles. Certain 
Others are stylistically unique (at least in the present state of our 
knowledge), such as the Khandagiri inscription (fig. 35), or Kheri 23 
(fig. 6). Some distinct stylistic variants are common to inscriptions 
found at different sites ; some such examples have been noted in the 
individualsite reports above. An outstanding variant of this class is 
the peculiarly angular hand ої Rajaona 1, 2, 4, and 6 (fig. 17), which is 
paralleled closely by the two inscriptions of the Nalanda slab and by 
Tigwan 1 (fig. 33), and less closely by Lauriya-Araraj 3 (fig. 27). Another 
distinct style is seen in the broadly rounded shapes of Bihar Sharif 1 
(fig. 28), Rajaona 5(fig. 17), and Deogarh 1 (fig. 30). A peculiar and 
problematic variant, wherein all the characters seem to have been 
stylized into a single basic shape with only subtle variations, occurs 
in Kheri 34 (fig. 7), Eran 5 (fig. 12), Bihar Sharif 3, and Lauriya-Araraj 
1 (fig. 25). 

Very close stylistic correspondences are not restricted to the less 
usualforms. Striking resemblances can sometimes be observed among 
shell inscriptions of typical styles as well. The resemblance between 
Lauriya-Araraj 2 (fig. 26) and Bharhut 2 (fig. 22), for instance, is so great 
that they almost seem to have been written by the same hand. 


Another interesting differentiating stylistic factor is the treatment of 
the interior portions of the individual characters. Most of the characters 
ofthe shell inscriptions are closed figures with an interior space. This 
interior space may be, according to different Styles, either left intact, fully 
cut away, or partially cut away with intentional shaping. Examples 
of the first type, where the shell characters appear as simple linear Patterns, 
as in most monumental Indian scripts, are the Chunar inscription (fig. 31), 
Eran 6 and 9 (figs. 12 and 13), Bharhut 3 (fig. 23), and Lauriya-Araraj 3 
(fig. 27). This treatment is characteristic of, but not limited to, the more 
casually written specimens. 


The second treatment, where the interior is fully cut away, may 
be seen in Bihar Sharif 2 (fig. 29), all of the Susuniya inscriptions (fig. 16) 
and Kheri 34 (fig. 17). Inthe third method, the interior may be cut 
away with a contouring within the cut portion, as is the case Khandagiri 
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(fig. 39) and іп Prahladpur 1 (fig. 19) or the cut away interior may be 
decorated with linear patterning, as in Eran 1 (бе. 11). Both of these 
techniques are, of course, characteristic of the more calligraphic type 
of shell inscriptions. 


In view of the enormous stylistic variation among the shell inscrip- 
tions, it should perhaps be re-emphasized that all of the inscriptions are 
nonetheless examples of the same script. While a superficial comparison 
of, say, Eran 1 and Lauriya-Araraj3 may reveal little in common, a 
careful analysis of the individual forms of all the different types of shell 
inscriptions proves their essential unity. Аз has already been shown 
earlier in this section, the same shapes regularly reappear, with only 
stylistic variations, in all the various kinds of shell inscriptions. 


Granted then, that we are dealing essentially with а single alphabet 
orscript; so what is the significance of tbe great range of palaeographic 
variation? Normally, one would invoke factors of geographical and/ 
or chronological developments to explain such a situation ; but in this 
case there are complicating factors. Here again, the problem of dating 
such undeciphered epigraphs arises. In most cases, we have no way 
to determine whether a number of shell inscriptions at the same site are 
contemporaneous, or if not, which are the earlier and which the later. 
Thus we would not be justified in saying that the different styles of, 
for instance, Kheri inscriptions 8, 23 and 34 represent shell characters 
of different periods. Moreover, such sites as Bihar Sharif pillar, and 
especially the Calcutta slab, where apparently contemporaneous shell 
inscriptions of very different styles are found in close conjunction, seem 
to work against a chronological explanation. Of course, it is possible 
that different shell inscriptions were written on the same monuments at 
different times ; but the seemingly purposeful arrangement of such 
examples as the Calcutta slab, and of the Rajaona pillar B (inscriptions 
4-6), as well, where the available space is evenly divided between the 
various shell inscriptions, strongly suggests that they were engraved at 
the same time, and that the varying styles are to be explained as those 
of different hands. 


Neither do the variant forms of shell inscriptions fall into any 
significant geographical patterns. As noted above, very similar styles 
трау appear in sites as distant as Lauriya-Araraj in north Bihar and 
Bharhut in central India ; and as we have already seen, widely variant 
forms are found quite regularly at the same site. Here some degree of 
stylistic diffusion might be explained on the grounds of the inscriptions 
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having been written by pilgrims from different parts of India. But the 
fact remains that, at least with the material yet available, the different 
styles of shell inscriptions do not seem to fall into any significant 
geographical or chronological pattern ; so that, like the presence of such 
entirely idiosyncratic specimens as Kheri 23 ог Lauriya-Araraj1, they 
must be tentatively explained as a matter of personal taste. Apparently, 
the different styles of writing shell inscriptions were current simultaneously, 
and the users of the script were able to choose freely any style they 
preferred, or even to develop a new style to their own liking. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


CONTENTS AND LANGUAGE OF THE SHELL INSCRIPTIONS 


A striking and undoubtedly significant characteristic of the shell 
inscriptions is the regularity in the number of characters which they 
contain. With а very few exceptions, the shell inscriptions, have from a 
minimum of four to a maximum of eight characters, In a few cases only 
do shell inscriptions have less than four characters ; these are the single 
character inscriptions (Sanchi 1, Deogarh 2, and Udayagiri 29) already 
noted, and inscriptions of three characters from Udayagiri (no. 16) and 
and Mathura (no. 4). Inscriptions of four characters, are common ; 
examples are : Chunar, Vaisali 5, Rajaona 4 and 5, and the inscription on 
the Nalanda slab (= Rajgir 44). 


Among the longer inscriptions, only Rajgir 41 (the Sonbhandar 
inscription) may be seen to have more than eight characters, depending on 
how some of the characters are analyze і. Тһе complex groups appearing 

^in third and second position from the end, consisting respectively of a 
loop, a question mark-like shape, and a curved wedge, and of a shell-like 
shape plus a wedge, should probably be taken as single characters 
(perhaps conjunct consonants ?) ; and thus this inscription too would fall 
within the limit of eight characters." Other inscriptions of eight characters 
appear frequently ; e.g., Sanchi 2, Bharhut 2 and 3, Tigwan 2, Kheri 34, 
and Mansar 3." ы 


This nearly unanimous regularity in length supports what has been 
suggested by several earlier investigators, that the contents of the shell 
inscriptions are personal names. (See for example, the description of the 
Mai Gadhechi inscriptions given in ARIE, cited above, Section II. 1.a.) 
It is hard to imagine any other kind of text which would be so regularly 
restricted in length ; while the occasional appearance of single characters 
could be reasonably assumed to be initials in place of full names. 


The assumption that the shell inscriptions represent names is 
strongly supported by both the sites where they occur, and by their 
locations within these sites. Ав already pointed out, sbell inscriptions 
frequently occur in conjunction with other name labels—graffiti, ог 
pilgrims’ records, or whatever—of all periods, and especially with such | 
inscriptions written in ornamental characters. Now the contents of such 
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ornate Brahmi inscriptions as have been deciphered are names, and their 
location at holy sites shows that they are undoubtedly pilgrims’ records. 
The co-location of the shell inscriptions with these inscriptions at so many 
Sites, and their almost universal occurrence at sites of religious interest 
which would be worthy of a visit by a religious traveller, make it seem 
most likely that the shell inscriptions are pilgrim's records. It would 
appear that ornate scripts were used in ancient India primarily as a means 
of recording one's name in an attractive and emphatic manner.? 


If we are correct that the shell inscriptions are pilgrims' records, this 
might explain their peculiar location on the steps ofthe stairways at 
Kheri and Salihundam. Тһе intention may have been that by recording 
one's name in such a position that it would be trod upon by the feet of 
innumerable future pilgrims, one could prolong and increase the merit of 
one's visit to a holy place. 


Alternatively, it has been suggested that the shell inscriptions record 
not names, but some sort of ritual formulas or mantras, possibly tantric 
in nature. The argument in favour of this theory is that the shell script 
appears to be an intentionally secret and mysterious form of writing ; and 
that, if a pligrim wished to record his name for posterity, he would certainly 
wish to do it in a widely known script. The shell inscriptions, therefore, 
would not be used for pilgrims' records, but rather for the writing of 
semi-secret ritual formulas, in order to lend an air of mystery and sanctity 
to the sites and monuments at which they are inscribed. This interpre- 
tation is favoured by several scholars, including Dr. B. N. Mukherjee. It 
is to be kept in mind as an alternative to the more widely held theory of 
pilgrims' records. 


Although there is no positive evidence, short of actual decipherment, 
to identify the language of the shell inscriptions, the circumstantial 
evidence of geography and chronology suggest that it is probably Sanskrit. 
It is beyond doubt that the shell inscriptions are closely associated with 
the Gupta period, and Sanskrit was the only language in general use for 
inscriptions in north India of that time. Тһе geographical distribution 
of the inscriptions, as discussed above (Section III. 2), shows that they 


_ correspond closely with the central regions of the Gupta empire ; so that 


any possibility of a foreign origin for the incriptions is virtually out of the 
question. 


Most importantly, as we have seen, the shell inscriptions regularly 
occur together with inscriptions in a variety of scripts, but all in the 


CHAPTER FIVE 


ORIGIN OF THE SHELL SCRIPT, AND PROSPECTS FOR ITS 
DECIPHERMENT 


Several scholars have expressed the opinion that the shell script is 
nothing more than an ornate variation of the normal Brahmi of the times. 
Jayaswal, in his supposed ‘“‘decipherment” of the Ci-Aruton shell 
inscription (EI. XXII, p. 5) says that “The forms...have basic unity with 
Brahmi forms,” and proceeds to “геай” the inscription by comparing the 
individual letters with Brabmi akgaras. D. C. Sircar (JAIH, ТУ, р. 116) 
ho]ds a similar view, that “Тһе characters are really ornamented forms of 
the letters of the local alphabets [of the sixth to eleventh centuries A.D.].” 
Cunningham and Beglar also, in reference to the Kheri inscriptions (ASI- 
AR. УШ, p. 129), remarked that “Some of [the shell characters] are 
evidently derived from the Old Gupta character, as the disguise of flourish 
is not in all cases sufficient to mask the characters." 1? 


Besides supposition on circumstantial grounds, there is also one 
important paleographic factor which seems to suport the theory of the 
shell script's connection to Brahmi. This is the presence on most—but 
not all—shell characters of a short horizontal of diagonal line at the head 
of the character. This was noted by Jayswal (ibid) who remarked “Тһе 
head of each letter in our inscription is headed with a line as in Мараті, 
Bengali, and other Aryan scripts of the north.” 


This top line takes various forms in the different styles of shell 
script. In the Susuniya inscriptions, the top lines are thick and heavy, 
and extend across the full width of the letters. In many other inscrip- 
tions, for instance Bharhut 2 or Lauriya-Araraj 2, the line is short and 
narrow, usually slanting diagonally up toward the right. The same line 
appears in some highly ornate inscriptions in stylized from, as for 
example in Eran 1, where it has been transformed into a narrow semi- 
circular border around the top half of the characters. “ 


It is undeniable, then, that this top line, which is so suggestively 
characteristic of Brahmi and Brahmi-derived scripts, is, in its various 
forms, a pervasive element of the shell script. It is worth noting, 
however, that shell characters occasionally do not have the top line ; 
and that this does not seem (о be a mere random phenomenon, but 
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rather is regular to certain characters. A circular or oblong character 
with a diagonal stroke in the lower right portion is regularly written 
without a top line ; see Chunar (fig. 36), fourth character, and Vaisali 1 
(fig. 54), fifth character. (It is perhaps also significant that this form 
appears regularly as the final character of an inscription.) 


The regularity (regardless of its stylistic variations) of employment 
of this top line and the consistency in its occasional omission do seem 
to suggest that it is a basic element of the shell script, and not merely 
a conventional decoration ; which lends support to the notion that the 
shell script is nothing but a variant of Gupta Brahmi, in which such a 
top line isa prominent feature. But still, this common factor is not 
enough to prove by itself any such direct connection. To do so, it is 
necessary to establish a definite correspondence between the forms 
of the actual characters of the shell inscriptions and those of the 
Brahmi script ; or in other words to prove Sircar's assertion that the shell 
characters “аге really ornamental forms of the local alphabets.” 


It is not yet possible, at the present stage of our restarch, to present 
a detailed analysis of all the characters of the shell inscriptions. But asa 
preliminary approach to the problem of the relationship of the shell script 
to Brahmi, the basic forms and variants of the most frequently seen shell 
characters are discussed below : 


(1) The Shell. This is the characteristic shape which 
suggested the name which is applied to the script as a whole. 
The basic shell form may be seen, with the usual stylistic 
variations, in Susuniya 5 (fig. 16), second character, or in 
Lauriya-Araraj 2 (fig. 26), third character. It appears with 
various flourishes attached in Khandagiri (fig. 35), fourth and 
seventh characters; Kanwar (fig. 21), seventh character ; 
Bharhut 2 (fig. 22), second and fourth characters ; and Tigwan 
1 (fig. 33), fifth character. 


Besides the basic shell shape, there are a number of other characters 
having the same essentia] form with additions or modifications. Among 
these are : 

(a) Shell with wedge, as in Susuniya 5 (fig. 16), sixth (last) 
character. 

(b) Shell with a vertical addition on the right side: Вајріг 


41 (Son-bhandar, fig. 5), seventh character ; Kheri 23 (fig. 6), second and 
fourth characters. 
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(c) Shell with large loop below: Rajgir 38 (fig. 4), Jast character. 
(d) Shell below notched circle : Bharhut 2 (fig. 22), third character. 


(e) Shell with curve inside : Bihar Sharif 2 (fig. 29), fifth character; 
Calcutta 3 (fig. 24), second character. 


(2) The Drop and Loop. This very common character 
is seen in Kanwar (fig. 38), second character; Bharhut 3 
(fig. 23), seventh character ; and Sanchi 2 (fig. 32), seventh 
(second fiom last) character. Superficially this character 
lookslike a conjunct, or combination of two letters ; but 
this not the case, as the two elements—the drop and the 
loop—actually do not occur separately. Moreover, the 
great frequency of this character indicates that it represents 
a primary phoneme. 


The two parts of the character are generally written 
close together and joined as the top, asin Sanchi 2. But 
sometimes, as in Bharhut 2, there is a space between the 
two halves ; and occasionally the parts appear. separately, 
as in Mansar 3 (in JBOR 5. /ос. cit), second character, 
giving the impression of being two separate characters (cf. 
above, Section III. 4). 

The drop and loop most frequently occurs without 
any additions. Occasionally it has flourishes, as in Lauriya- 
Araraj 2 (fig. 26), second character. In Calcutta 3 (fig. 24), 
first character, it has a subscript shell form: this may 
represent a conjunct character. 

(3) The Circle is found in its bare form in Bharhut 3 
(fig. 23), sixth character: апа Sanchi 2 (fig. 32), sixth 
character. This character occurs most frequently with a 
loop, usually composed of a doubled line and with a exten- 
sion trailing off to the left, added below. Examples of this 
form Eran, Prahladpur, etc., have already been cited above 
in Section III. 3. 

(4) The Heart usually appears with flourishes of various 
shapes below: Lauriya-Araraj 2(fig 26), sixth character ; 
Kanwar (fig. 38), third charactér; Khandagiri (fig. 35), 
second, third, and sixth characters ; Sanchi 2 (fig. 32), second 
character ; and Mansar 3, eighth character. At the beginning 
of Susuniya 5 (fig. 16) it appears in doubled form as part 
of a conjunct character. | 
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(5) The Sword shape may be seen in its plain form in 
Vaisali 1 (fig. 21), first character ; Гаплуа-Агагај 1 (fig. 25), 
filth character, and 3 (fig. 27), sixth character; Bihar Sharif 
2 (fig. 29), first character; Calcutta 3 (fig. 24), third 
character; and Khandagiri (fig. 35), fifth character. It 
appears with flourishes in Eran 9 (fig. 13), third character. 
In Kheri 8 and 30 (not illustrated) it is doubled. 


(6) The Double curl is found in Tigwan 1 (fig. 33), fourth 
character ; Vaisali 1 (fig. 21), second character, and 2, fifth 
character ; and Chunar (fig. 36), third character. It appears 
with flourishes above in Rajim 1 (fig. 18), sixth character. 


The shell script gives every indication of being a semi-syllabic 
writing of the type which is so characteristic of Indic scripts in general; 
that is, a consonant-based system in which vowels are marked secondarily 
by the use of diacritics attached to the preceding consonants. This is 
suggested by the frequent occurrence of certain signs with various 
additions and modificatios. These presumably represent the commonest 
consonantal phonemes, while the flourishes added on are probably, in 
some cases at least (where they are not merely decorative) vowel 
markers.!! Тһе occasional appearance of what seem to be conjunct 
consonantal characters (Calcutta 3, first character; Susuniya 5, first 
character; Chunar, second character; etc.) is another typical feature 
of Indic-type scripts. Furthermore it is interesting to note that certain 
signs appear only in initial position ; the first character of Calcutta 1 
and Tigwan 2 is not seen elsewhere, nor does the initial cf Bharhut3 
occur in any other position. This suggests that these two characters 
are initial or ‘full’ vowel signs, which in a Brahmi-type syllabic script 


used for the Sanskrit language would normally appear only at the 
beginning of a word, 


Thus two features of the shell inscriptions support the hypothesis of 
a Brahmi derivation ; the general pattern of distribution of signs suggestive 
of a syllabic system of the Brahmi type, and the regular employment of a 
top line similar to that of the contemporary Brahmi script. But the 
summary analysis given above of the most common of the specific 
characters of the shell script fails to support the theory of Brahmi 
origin. The individual forms of the commonest shell characters do not 
reveal any pattern of close correspondence with those of standard Brahmi, 
either of the ancient stage or of the contemporary styles. The idea that 
the shell characters are nothing but highly ornamented versions of normal 
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letters is not confirmed by the preliminary analysis given above. Even 
when all possible elements of non-significant ornamentation are removed, 
the remaining forms—the shell, drop and loop, heart, etc.—simply do 
not show any clear resemblance to those of other Indic scripts. Even 
if the Brahmi characters had been deliberately obscured, out of aesthetic 
or other motives, by the creators of the shell script, we would expect to be 
able to find some degree of resemblance or at least correspondence ; but 
my efforts in this direction, so far at least have been fruitless. ** 


Furthermore, if the shell script were an offshoot of Brahmi, we would 
expect to find at least some traces of a historical development, in which 
some earlier stages of the derivate writing would display a clearer connec- 
tion to the parent script. But, as bas already been shown above (Section 
III.2) no such pattern of chronological development 15 discernible ; the 
shell script seems to have sprung into being independently. 


A possible explanation for this seemingly paradoxical situation—an 
evident general relationship with the mainstream of Indian paleography 
on the one hand, and a total lack of correspondence of specific forms on 
the other—is the possibility that the shell script was an intentional and 
artificial creation, rather than a gradual outgrowth from the parent stock, 
If an individual or group wished, for whatever reason, to create a new 
writing, he would naturally adopt the orthographic principles of the 
prevailing script while substituting a new arbitrary form for each of the 
characters of the original The result of such a creation in the Indic 
context would be а semi-syllabic consonantal system like that of Brahmi, 
but with an entirely new set of individual characters ; which is apparently 
what we have in the shell script. 


The creation of an artificial script, while unsual, is not entirely 
unprecedented. A possible motive, which has been suggested by some 
scholars in connection with shell inscriptions, is the desire to create a 
secret or mystical writing for religious purposes. In any case, the 
originator or originators of the shell script, and their motivations, remain 
to be identified and explained. But until the theory of a Brahmi can be 
supported by positive paleographic comparisons, the hypothesis of an 
independent and perhaps artificial genesis may be the only way to explain 
the unique character of this script. Needless to say, the question is open 
to further investigation. E 

The Ci-Artuón (Java) inscription deciphered by K. P. Jaswal in 
EI. XXII (1933-34), pp. 4-5 is the only shell inscription for which 
decipherments have been attempted. Jayaswal claims to read the shell 
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inscription as “Sripiirannavarmanah,” that is, as a repitition of the name 
of the king in the accompanying Brahmi inscription. His method is 
simply to establish fancied similarities of the shell characters with Brahmi 
aksaras. Thus he belives “the v in our inscription [the fourth character] 
is almost identical with the Brahmi letter," while in fact there is little, if 
any, resemblance. “Тһе т here [sixth character] has only one arm of the 
Brahmi m instead of two" ; this resemblance is also entirely imaginary. 
The “mark for visarga on the top of the last na [seventh character]" is 
obviously nothing but the top of the letter. The rest of Jayaswal's 
identifications are equally spurious. In order to explain away the problem 
that the inscription has seven syllabic characters, while his reading of it 
has only six, he identifies the third character as n with a virama sign (i.e., 
as a vowelles consonant), while in fact the practice of writing a vowelless 
consonant within a word to avoid a conjunct is a modern usage, not found 
in ancient Indian scripts. Finally, Jayaswal's observation that “the three 
n’s [third, fourth, and seventh characters] are the same in shape" is patently 
wrong ; they are in fact all three quite different.!* 


The editor of the EI, Hirananda Sastri, was evidently being rather 
charitable in his note remarking that *Mr. Jayaswal's reading seems to be 
plausible, but till we have examined all the known inscriptions in this 
curious script we should treat it as a working hypothesis." In view of its 
obviously careless and superficial approach, we may сіѕтіѕѕ Jayaswal’s 
claim without hesitation. 


Other attempts at decipherment of the Ci-Arutón inscription have 
been offered by several scholars of Indonesian epigraphy, Hendrik 
Kern, in a private letter quoted in Notulen van de Algemene еп Direc- 
tievergaderingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen ХІМІЇ (1909), р. 187, note 1, read it as ‘Parnnawarmma 
padam, ‘the foot of Pürnnavarman. Dr. Brandes (see Vogel’s 
“Earliest Sanskrit Inscriptions of Java,” P. 24) read “Сп Tji aroeg eun 
waca,' 'the blessed lord of the Tji агоса eun. Both of these efforts, 
however, can be dismissed out of hand, since neither scholar was 
apparently even aware of the nature of the script with which he was 
dealing. And as Vogel (ibid.) points out, both readings were proposed 
in private communications and not published by the scholars themselves, 
and thus were presumably intended as merely provisional. 

More recently, an Indian Scholar, H. B. Sarkar, in Corpus of the 
Inscriptions of Java (Calcutta 1971), vol. I, p. 4, has proposed the reading 
‘Sri Cirutrudesa (or, Феба) śrī (ог, Sri)" meaning ‘the prosperity of the 
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blessed land Cirutru, This he offers with the curious comment that 
“This cursive line of inscription may be written from left to right It 
may also be read from right to left, the meaning remaining the same [n." 


This scholar too was unaware that he was dealing with a shell 
inscription, and his decipherment is obviously no more than a rather 
careless guess. In conclusion, despite these several readings of the 
Ci-Arutén inscription, we may state categorically that to date no shell 
inscription has yet been deciphered. 


Prospects for future decipherment, however, are reasonably encoura- 
ging. Since the language and general contents of the inscriptions are 
fairly certain, it should be possible to solve the problem. The main 
difficulties facing the decipherer (aside from the lack of previous efforts 
to serve as guidelines) are : 


(1) The poor condition of much of the material. Of the inscrip- 
tions already found, less than half are fully intact and legible. Ofthe 
remainder, only a small fraction are legible fragments; the rest are 
badly worn, many entirely illegible. Unfortunately, for what is essen- 
tially a palaeographic problem depending on close comparison of shapes 


and forms, the damaged and unclear specimens are not likely to be of 
much use. 


(2) The problem of stylistic variations. As discussed above 
(Section III. 3), the diverse styles of the shell inscriptions have enough 
in common to be definitely identified as essentially the same script ; 
but they also have enough variation to confront the would-be decipherer 
with considerable difficulty, "While the most frequent and distinctive 
characters сап generally be identified in the different styles, it has proven 
very problematic to correlate the rarer figures and minor varianis of 
the different styles. As a result of this difficulty in distinguishing distinct 
characters from mere stylistic variations, it has not yet been possible 
to compile a complete catalogue of the characters of the shell script, 
which would be a crucial tool for analysis and decipherment. Hopefully, 
further analysis and collection of more material will overcome this 
difficulty. 


(3) The problem of isolating decorative elements. While certain 
of the more extravagant flourishes on ornate inscriptions, such as the 
circular patterns of Lauriya-Ararajl or the detached swirls of Bihar 
Sharif 2, can obviously be dismissed. as mere decorations, many cases 
are more difficult. Are the moderate flourishes above several characters. 
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of Prahladpur 1 (fig. 19), Гог instance, to be taken as insignificant elabo- 
ration, or are they meaningful orthographic elements, such as vowel 
markers attached to consonant signs ? Similarly, what are the functions 
of the flourishes commonly attached to the bottoms of the craracters, 
as in the Khandagiri inscription, or Lauria-Araraj 2, second and fourth 
characters, or Kanwar, first, third, and seventh characters? Positive 
criteria to distinguish significant writing from decorative elements must 
be developed as a prerequisite for decipherment. 


On the positive side, however, there is good reason to hope for 
decipherment. As already noted, we are in all probability dealing with 
a case of a known language in an unknown script, which generally is 
a soluble problem. Despite the limitations cited above (no. 1), the 
amount of materials available is considerable ; and there is the prospect 
of locating at least a few and possibly many more inscriptions. 


The most encouraging prospect, however, is the possibility of 
bi-script inscriptions. We have already cited numerous instances of shell 
inscriptions occurring close by to Brahmi inscriptions, some of them 
apparently contemporary. This is the case, for instance, at Chunar апа 
Eran (see inscription 1). (А similar situation reported at Silahara 
remains to be investigated.) Especially promising instances of possible 
biscripts are found at Susuniya, Prahladpur, Deogarh, Rajgir (Nalanda 
slab b), and Ci-Arutón. Jayaswal's treatment of the latter inscription, 
however, must be kept in mind as a caution ; we must not jump to the 
conclusion, as he did, that a shell inscriptions must necessarily contain 
the same text as a nearby inscription in other characters. Nevertheless, 
such a situation is certainly within the bounds of possibility (as it was 
in the unfortunate case of Udayagiri 1, described In Section III. 1). A 
careful scrutiny of such possible bi-scripts may well produce the key to 
the shell inscriptions. 


Even if the bi-script approach does not succeed, the shell inscriptions 
may prove to be decipherable by indirect means. Analysis of character 
frequency and distribution patterns could Jead to success, especially with 
the accumulation of more specimes— provided, of course, that assump- 
tions concerning the linguistic content of the inscriptions are correct. 


CHAPTER SIX 


EPILOGUE 


To date 310 shell inscriptions have been collected from 37 sites. At 
least nine more sites are known to have shell inscriptions, and others 
undoubtedly remain to be discovered. The shell inscriptions are much 
more abundant throughout India than had been previously realized. 
Previously study of the shell inscriptions has been minimal. 

The inscriptions are found over a wide area including most of 
northern India and the Deccan. Heavy concentrations are in central and 
north-easternIndia. Most shell inscriptions date from the times of the Gupta 
empire and its immediate successors, c. 350 to 700 A.D. The shell script is 
evidently a product of the cultural flowering of the classical Gupta era. 

The language of the shell inscriptions is in all probability, but not 
definitely, Sanskrit. The contents may be personal names engraved as 
pilgrims’ records, as is indicated by their restricted length (almost always 
four to eight characters). Alternatively, the shell inscriptions may 
represent ritual formulas or mantras. Virtually all the shell inscription 
sites are places of special religious significance. 

The shell script is a decorative, calligraphic form of writing with a 
considerable variety of styles ranging from relatively simple to extremely 
ornate. Its origin remains problematic, and there is considerable doubt, 
as to whether it is directly derived from Brahmi. 

As yet the shell inscriptions remain completely undeciphered. 
However, in view of the considerable amount of material and the 
information available from comparative means the script can realistically 
be considered decipherable, 

In conclusion, I wish to re-emphasive the tentative character of most 
of the views expressed іп this report. Everything.is subject to revision on 
the basis of further study and accumulation of new materials. Comments 
and criticisms from the readers will be welcomed. і 
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Regrettably, this plate has been omitted in the recent reprint edition of this book. 
Formerly Muzaffarpur District. The site was previously known as Besarh or 
Bakhra. 

The Луца Gupta insciiption is now only partly visible, the lower part being 
buried under accumulated debris. The entire site 15, п fact, ал lamentable 
condition. А лага! has been constructed between the four pillars, and other 
relics have been damaged or lost. 

It is most unfortunate that the shell inscription 18 in very poor condition, as it 
might well have provided а biscript clue to decipherment. Very likely 1t recorded 
the name of the Запакат Ка king himself. But as it stands only the first charac- 
ter, and the upper and lower flourishes of some of the subsequent characters 
remain legible. 

Due to its damaged condition the attribution of the inscription is uncertain. 

The curved wedge appears regularly attached to other characters, especially the 
shell shapes, as here in the first character (cf, also Susuniya 4 and 5, and Rajgir 
44, on the Nalanda slab b). Although in the second character from the end it 
appears to be slightly separated and has a peculiar tail below, it probably is not 
a separate character here either. 


Mansar 3 also seems to have nine characters, and so it was taken by Hunter. 
But as a matter of fact, what appear to be the second and third characters are 
actually a single character ; this will be explained below in Section 11,5. 

This may have been the practice in non-epigraphic writing as well. The emperor 
Harsa used another type ої ornamental script in signing his copper plate grants. 
Due to the lack of non-epigraphic materials frcm this period however, we will 
probably never know whether the shell script was used for ordinary as well as 
monumental writing. 

Although these graffiti-type epigraphs often display the lax grammatical usage 
common in Sanskrit. inscriptions (such as omission of final vrsarga, etc.). We 
should not be surprised to find the same defects in the shell inscriptions, if and 
when they are deciphered. 

С. К. Hunter's theory of a pre-historic origin for the shell Script has been 
disposed of already (все above, Section ПЛ), and need not be discussed here. 
Another rather outlandish theory as to the origin of the script has been suggested 
by T N. Ramachandran, as cited by Md. Abdul Waheed Khan іп A Monograph 
on Yal#svaram Excavations (Andhra Pradesh Archaeological Series XIV, 
Hyderabad 1963), p. 58: “According to Sri T. М. Ramachandran, Sankha Lipi 
is the corrupt form of the word Srinkhala Прі used by nomads who were called 
Jangamas by virtue of their nomadic Peregrinations and regarded the whole 
world as their home and had a very cosmopolitan outlook. During their wander- 
ing they left their writings on stones with an Invocatory mark which was 
invariably a chain...... " This hypothesis, is obviously fanciful and based on 
inadequate observation of sankha lipis; it does not sequire any further 
consideration. 


The variations on the shell forms listed above (1, a-C) are probably not modifica- 
tions of a single consonant, but rather separate consonants themselves. If taken 
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as representing a single consonant, the frequency of all the various shell-liko 
forms would be unexplainable. It is common in many scripts, Indic and 
otherwise, to have a number of different characters which are superficially 
similar. ^ | 

Cunningham and Beglar’s claim, quoted above, ої having recognized Gupta 
characters in the inscription at Kheri may be the result of their having taken the 
ornate Brahm! inscription there as a shell inscription. The flourishes on ornate 
Brühmi inscriptions sometimes create a superficial resemblance to shell 
characters. , 

Equally baseless is Jayaswal’s claim that “The writing is very likely the 
Paushkarasádiyi, one of the three main lipis of Northdrn India mentioned іп 
Buddhist books.” There is simply no evidence for this, nor does Jayaswal give 
any. Other obvious errors are his mistaken report on the Khandagiri inscription 
(see above, Section II. 24), and his identification of "Dr. Turner,” rather than 
Hunter, as the discoverer of the Mansar (Ramtek) shell inscriptions. 
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Fig. 1 
Mai Gadhechi Cave ( Junagadh ) 





Fig. 2 
Khapra Kodia Cava (Junagadh) 





Fig. 3 
Chariot Track ( Rajgir, Bihar ) 





Fig. 4 
Chariot Track ( Rajgir, Bihar ) 





Fig. 5 
Son-bhandar ( Rajgir, Bihar ) 





Fig. 6 
Kheri, Shahkund ( Bhagalpur Dt., Bihar ) 





Fig. 5 
Son-bhandar ( Rajgir, Bihar ) 





Fig. 6 
Kheri, Shahkund ( Bhagalpur Dt., Bihar ) 


Fig 9 


Fig. 10. 





Udayagiri, east wall 





Udayagiri 29. 





Бір. 11. Eran 1. 





Ғір. 12 Eran 5 and 6 





Fig. 13 Егап 9. 





Fig. 14. | Salihundam 14 





Fig. 15. Kausambi 4-6 





Fig. 16 Susuniya 5 





Fig. 17 Кајаопа 4-6. 





Fig. 18 Rajim 1, 





Fig. 19. Ргаћјадриг 1 





Fig. 20 Mathura slab 
(Photo courtesy of the U.P. State Muscum) 
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